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THE PARNELL -* TIMES” COMMISSION. 


By RKicHaArD B, KIMBALL, LL.D, 


Tue 18th day of April, 1887, was set down for the On the morning of that day, all London was roused 
second reading of the ‘“‘Crimes Act” in the British | into excitement by the publication in the 7imes news- 
House of Commons. paper of what was claimed to be the fac-simile of a letter 
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written by Charles Stewart Parnell, the Irish leader. This 
letter strongly compromised the writer, for it intimated 
in very plain terms that Mr. Burke, the Under-secretary 
for Ireland, who was murdered in Phenix Park, had got 
no more than his deserts. 

Notwithstanding the animosity with which Mr. Par- 
nell was regarded by his political opponents, his char- 
acter was untarnished and his personal record beyond 
reproach. The shock produced by this publication 
went swiftly over England, and lost none of its force in 
its journey to America. What could it mean? Surely, 
the Times (so pecple reasoned) would not have taken so 
serious and hazardous a step without the certainty that 
the ground was safe under them. 

Prior to this dénouement, the Times had commenced a 
series of articles entitled ‘‘ Parnellism and Crime.” The 
object of these articles was to show that the terrible out- 
rages committed in Ireland for years past were to be at- 
tributed directly or indirectly to the course Mr. Parnell 
and his associates had pursued. Further on, there came 
a statement that original letters of Parnell were in pos- 
session of the Times, fatally connecting him with certain 
acts of violence. Then came the explosion of the 18th of 
April, when the fac-simile of one of these extraordinary 
letters was published. 

On its publication, Mr. Parnell, from his seat in the 
House of Commons, declared that the letters, and, indeed, 
all letters of a similar character, were forgeries, and he 
demanded an investigation of the subject by the House. 
This was refused ; but, after much discussion and much 
wrangling, a Commission was appointed to investigate 
the charges contained in the articles entitled ‘“‘ Parnellism 
and Crime,” and all facts relating thereto. Three well- 
Jench were 


known and eminent judges of the English 
named as Commissioners, to wit: Sir James Hannen, to 
be President of the Commission, with Judges Smith and 
A stronger Commission from a legal 
point of view and a more impartial one could not well 


Day as associates 


have been named. The Commission did not sit as a law 
court, but it was given similar powers in many respects 
—namely, to compel the attendance of witnesses, and to 
punish for contempt of court: The report of their labors, 
with their opinion, was to be made to the House of Com- 
mons. In regard to the admission of evidence and to 
the course of procedure, the Commission was not con- 
fined to the ordinary legal rules, but they enjoyed a large 
limit of discretion. The first meeting was on the 7th 
of September, 1888. Its only object was to settle upon 
preliminary arrangements. It then adjourned to the 
22d of October. 

On that day there was one of the most remarkable 
gatherings of barristers and solicitors that ever appeared 
for prosecution and defense*in any proceeding legal or 
otherwise. The Times was represented by Sir Richard 
Webster, the present Attorney-general ; Sir Henry James, 
a former Attorney-general, and by four other well-known 
and distinguished barristers. For Mr. Parnell and his 
associates appeared Sir Charles Russell, who had also 
filled the office of Attorney-general ; Mr. Lockwood, and 
six additional eminent barristers. Out of the number on 
either side seven or eight were Members of Parliament. 
The solicitor for the Times was Mr. Joseph Soames, an 
able man and intensely respectable. To him had been 
confided the entire charge of preparing the intricate and 
voluminous case for that journal, together with the ex- 
traordinary brief which was to instruct-the Attorney-gen- 
eral as to what he might rely upon by way of evidence 
and so forth. The person who acted for Mr. Parnell was 
‘Mr. George Lewis, one of the keenest, the sharpest and 
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the best - trained of London solicitors. The legal abil- 
ity employed was pretty evenly balanced, except that 
Sir Charles Russell, counsel for the Parnellites, was more 
than a match for any one of his opponents. Sir Richard 
Webster, the Attorney-general, is what is termed a strong 
man, of sound, legal acquirements, but heavy and unin- 
teresting in debate or argument, compared with his 
more adroit and quick-witted and learned adversary. In 
fact, the Attorney-general is, in my judgment, inferior in 
legal ability and acumen to Sir Henry James, who con- 
sented to act as his junior in this matter. As to the 
solicitors, I put Mr. George Lewis quite in advance of 
Soames. For the remainder, as I have said, the forces 
were very evenly balanced. 

I have considered it necessary to give this brief state- 
ment as to the inception of the Commission, the character 
of the judges, and the marshaling of the array of counsel, 
in order to make intelligible and, if I can do so, interest- 
ing an account of what is to follow. 

It had been decided that the Times should be consid- 
ered as the plaintiff in the proceedings, and should go 
on to sustain the charges. The first four meetings were 
dull, and devoid of exciting or sensational interest, the 
time being taken up by the Attorney-general in formu- 
lating charges, and in discussion with Sir Charles Rus- 
sell as to what documents were to be produced, and 
when. Here came the first sharp encounter. Sir Charles 
Russell insisted on having the incriminating letters (seven 
in all) produced, so that the question of their genuine- 
ness might be at once brought to the test. In reply, the 
Attorney-general said, sharply, he proposed to lead up 
to those letters by a series of evidence, and he declared 
he should claim the right to manage his side of the case 
in his own way. The judges decided in his favor; but 
it was arranged then and there that these letters, together 
with any important correspondence connected with them, 
should be placed in a box, and given into the custody of 
the Commission. From that time, this little box, with 
its mysterious contents, became an object of intense in- 
terest to all who had taken any thought of the proceed- 
ings. 

The plan of the Attorney-general was now apparent. 
It was his object to commence far back-—fcr a period of 
at least ten years—and prove by living witnesses, im- 
ported from Ireland, the commission of outrages which 
had been published, from time to time, in the journals 
of the day, and which were perfectly familiar to all who 
read the newspapers. Sir James Hannen (the President) 
was evidently dismayed at the enormous work threat- 
ened. But he would not interfere with the course the 
Attorney-general had decided upon. 

The Commission continued to hold meetings, only in- 
terrupted by the Christmas holidays, until sixty-two ses- 
sions were concluded, when the Zimes finished the evi- 
dence on its part, thus bringing the first act of this more 
than extraordinary drama toa close. I say extraordinary 
** drama,” because, in the history of all judicial investi- 
gations, or arbitrations, or court trials, there have never, 
so far as 1am aware, been anything to compare in dra- 
matic effect with this first act of the Drama of the Par- 
nell - Times Commission. To use the words of a Greek 
poet: ‘‘In it all things were confounded. Pleasure and 
pain, grief and joy, seriousness and mirth, were mingled 
in a confused mass, revolving up and down in a choral 
dance, and ever changing places as in the sport of eter- 
nity.” There were farce and comedy, melodrama and 
tragedy, one swiftly succeeding the other, praducing 
merriment, laughter, sympathy, tears. 

The Commission was held in No, 1 of the Probat 
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Court, which is at the western extremity of the fine 
series of Law Buildings in the Strand. The room itself 
is comparatively small, about the size of a school-room in 
a large New England country-school district. The walls, 
however, are high, and the ventilation good. There is 
a very small gallery, where ladies are admitted only by 
ticket. The judges sit at one end, at an elevation of at 
least six feet from the centre of the court-room, which 
is occupied by the barristers and solicitors, and which 
puts one in mind of the pit in a theatre. Directly oppo- 
site, long rows of benches rise gradually to the end of the 
room, bringing the top bench to the height of the judges’ 
seats across the chasm. Three or four of these rows were 
given up to reporters, who congregated in great numbers. 
The last row—on which only eight persons can sit—is re- 
served for those who are fortunate enough to get an order 
for the ‘‘ Body of the Court,” and for which application 
must be made from an influential quarter. There was 
also a small place fenced off for Members of Parliament. 
On interesting days people of distinction would find their 
way, somehow, ‘‘ within the bar,” through the influence 
of perhaps a leading barrister, or by force of their per- 
sonal and intensely aristocratic position. In this way, 
on crowded days, you would see noble titled ladies of 
distinction, who had secured an entrance within the sa- 


1. Mr. Justice Day. | 15, Mr. Atkinson, Q.C. 

2 Sir James Haunen, the Presi- | 16. Mr. Wheeler, Q.C. 
dent. 17. Sir W. Phillimore, Q.C. | 

8. Mr. Justice A. L. Smith. 18. Mr. Buckle, the Editor of the 

4. Lord Castlerosse, y 

6. Captain Plunkett, R.M., Chief 
of the Irish Constabulary, 

6. Richard Pigott. 

7. Mr. Callan. 

8. Uhief Superintendent of Police. 

9. Chief Usher. 

10, Mr: Cunynghame, Secretary, 

11, Usher. 


Times. 
Mr. Macdonald, the Manager of 
the Times. 
20. Mr. Soames, the Solicitor to the | 
Times. | 
21. 
22 


19, 


Mr. Murphy, Q.C. 

. The Attorney-general, Sir Rich- 
ard Webster, Q C., M.P. 

23. Sir Henry James, Q.C., M.P. 

12, Mr. H. D. Labouchére, M.P, 24. Mr. Graham. 

18, Mr. Beecham. | 95. Mr. Ronan. 

14, Mr. Shannon, Dublin Solicitor 7 =. Murpby, Jr. 


tothe Jimes. r. E. 0. Houston. 


cred precincts, or who had pushed in with little fear of 
consequences, 

Through the courtesy of Sir James Hannen, I had fre- 
quent opportunity to obtain a seat within the ‘‘ Body of 
the Court,” an admirable point for seeing and hearing 
everything. On other occasions of extraordinary inter- 
est I got within the bar itself, through the favor of a 
distinguished barrister. 

In regard to the Commission, the first thing that 
excited my attention was the extraordinary interest 
manifested by the common people. Crowds from time 
to time congregated around the outside of the building, 
where nothing could either be seen or heard. At four 
o’clock, when the Commission adjourned for the day, the 
crowd would become so great that it impeded the way, 
and taxed the police seriously to keep an opening clear 
for those who emerged from the court-room into the 
street. The most curious sight was, perhaps, that of 
the poor, ignorant and, strange to say, stupid Irish 
peasants, imported by the Times in large numbers 
to go upon the witness- stand. These poor creatures 
appeared to be dazed. They crowded the corridors, 
an object of curiosity to all. Evidently they would 
have felt much more at their ease on landing in 
America, They had been brought away from home, 


Mr. Sexton, M.P., Lord Mayor of 
Dublin. 
. Mr. Quin, M.P. 
45. Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
. Mr. H, Campbell, M.P., Private 
Secretary to Mr. Parnell, 
. Mr. Ruceg. 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
. Mr. Dillon, M.P. 
50. Mr. T. D. Sullivan, M.P. 
. “ Toby, M.P.”’ 
2. “Specials.” 
3. Ladies’ Gallery, 
. Public Gallery. 
5. Press and Witnesses. 
56. Clerks, Short-band writers, otc. 
. Reporters and Special Artists. 


28. Mr. George Lewis, Solicitor to | 43, 
Mr, Parnell. 
Mr, ©, 8. Parnell, M.P. 
Mr. Michael Davitt. 
$1. Sir Charles Russell, Q.C., M.P., 
Counsel for Mr. Parnell, 
M 


29. 
30. 


33. ] 
34 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. } 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


. Lionel Hart. 

. Lewis’s Chief Clerk. 
Mr. Biggar, M.P. 

Mr. Matthew Harris. 
Mr. T. M. Healy, M.P. 
Mr. Redmond, M.P. 


KEY TO THE PICTURE, ON PAGE 645, SHOWING A SITTING OF THE COURT, 
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they could scarcely com- 
prehend wherefore, and 
they wore a troubled look, 
as if doubtful of their re- 
ception on their return, 
although promised ‘ po- 
lice protection.” There 
was one consolation : they 
knew their expenses had 
been paid, and that they 
were living comfortably 
in London and were well 
fed without cost to them- 
selves. I will say here in 
bulk, that I was greatly 
disappointed at the ap- 
pearance and conduct of 
these witnesses on the 
stand. They were not only 
ignorant, which was to be 
expected, but they gave 
no exhibition of native 
Trish humor, which would 
naturally be looked for un- 
der such circumstances. 
Perhaps the peculiarity 
of their situation, and the 
mystery surrounding it, 
accounted for this. I am 
speaking of the rank and 
file. The real dramalis 
persone who, in giving 


testimony, lent to these scenes sensational effect I will 
at once proceed to exhibit, premising that, meanwhile, 
Sir Henry James occupied nearly four days in reading 
from the newspapers what he conceived to be damaging 
speeches on the part of Mr. Parnell and his associates, 


JUSTICE DAY, 


SIR JAMES HANNEN, PRESIDENT OF THE COMMISSION, 


which were neutralized 
by speeches of the same 
gentlemen of an entirely 
opposite character, read 
by Mr. Lockwood on tho 
Parnellite side. All this 
was excessively dull and 
uninteresting, and efforts 
were made on the part of 
Sir Charles Russell to have 
the newspaper passages 
marked on both sides, and 
put in the hands of the 
Commission, which course 
was favored by the judges. 
But the Attorney -general 
insisted on the reading, 
and Sir James Hannen 
would not interfere. 

The witnesses on tho 
part of the Times may be 
divided into the follow- 
ing classes : 

ist. The ordinary igno- 
rant and stupid peasants 
who had been brought 
from home to give evi- 
dence of boycotting, and 
of various acts of personal 
violence and injury in- 
flicted on themselves in 
consequence of having 


paid their rent. One or two of this class testified through 
an interpreter, as they only spoke Irish. 
2d. Persons who had been sentenced to prison for being 
connected with outrages, and who had turned informers. 
3d. ‘*Land- grabbers,” so called, meaning those who 


JUSTICE SMITH, 
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had leased farms from which tenants had been evicted | 
by agents or landlords, 

4th. Members of the Irish constabulary force, about 
one hundred in number. 

5th. District-inspectors, land-agents, landlords and lo- 
cal magistrates. 

6th. Women whose husbands, fathers or brothers had 
been murdered at one period or another, and who had 


themselves been persecuted. 


7th. Men who claimed to have been “ Fenians,” and 


who avowed they had turned traitors to the cause. 

Sth, Witnesses direct from the Jimes office, including 
its solicitor and manager. 

9th. Ricnarp Pieort. 

This list includes 340 witnesses, all of whom were 
produced and examined on the part of the Times. 

We may add the occasional appearance of a witness 
brought from Dublin, and tenderly cared for by the 
Times, but when upon the stand would swear point- 
blank that he had only been humbugging that journal, 
and who seemed content to accept prison-quarters in 
London for the very fun of the thing. Patrick Molloy 
was in this category. He answered when in the wit- 
ness-box, ‘‘No,” to almost every question put to him 
by the Attorney-general, notwithstanding he had pre- 
viously made a sworn statement absolutely at variance 
with his present assertion. In the most impudent man- | 
ner Molloy declared that his object was to make a | 
fool of the Times, and to trap it, and that he made the 
‘*statement” to one of the Times ‘‘agents” accord- 
ingly, and for which he was well paid. Another wit- 
ness, described as a journalist, and who was neatly 
dressed, but with a demeanor of intense audacity 
which nothing could shake, was put upon the stand, 
and flatly negatived what it was expected would 
be his testimony. ‘‘Have you not made a statement | 
to the contrary?” asked the Attorney-general. ‘It 
is one thing to make a statement, another thing 
to swear to it. A police-agent came to me. I knew 
just what he wanted, and I filled him full,” was the | 
unblushing reply. He said he had had for weeks ‘‘a 
good time in London,” and ‘all expenses paid. ‘‘ This 
is really shocking,” said the President, and thereupon 
our journalist was committed to prison for contempt 
of court, which sentence he took with entire nonchalance. 

These incidents served to throw some variety into the | 
proceedings, which had been almost exclusively taken 
up with evidence as to outrages in various counties, and 
which, as we have said, had been published in detail 
ii the newspapers at the time of their occurrence. 

It was curious to see the change of demeanor of the 
witnesses when turned over to the cross-fire of Sir 
Charles Russell. In the direct examination everything 
flowed smoothly under the careful questioning of the 
Attorney-general, but they had soon learned how much 
was to be dreaded under the keen and searching in- 
quisition of Sir Charles. The ordinary peasant dis- 
played various qualities. He-became densely stupid, 
or very deaf, or utterly forgetful, and in this way 
laughter would be provoked, much to his astonishment. 

“Did you hear a shot that night?” was asked of 
one witness. ‘‘Sure, I don’t know what I heard, sir, 
for I was fast asleep.” Another witness testified that 
:noonlighters cut off the lobe of his right ear with a 
pair of scissors. ‘‘ What sort of scissors did they use ?” 
was the question. ‘‘I don’t think they were good ones,” 
was the innocent reply, which provoked great laughter. 
Another witness testified that he had the choice given 
him of being shot or have his ears cut off; 


he preferred | 
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to be shot, and a charge was fired into his thigh. He 


| was stubborn in maintaining that ‘‘it did not hurt him 


much,” ‘It was only pigeon-shot,” he said, and he 
‘*picked them all out himself.” 

Of a very different character was the evidence of Lady 
Mount Morres, whose husband, ten years before, had 
been brutally murdered. None of the people would 
assist even in lifting the coffin upon the hearse on 
the day of the burial. Sir Charles Russell commenced 
a mild cross-examination, when the lady fainted and 
was borne out of the court-room, and further ques- 
tioning was at once waived. This was the great sen- 
sation of the week. 

Captain O'Shea, a former Member of Parliament, and 
once a strong friend and ally of Mr. Parnell, came into 
court to prove certain plans and proceedings of the Land 
League. It seems that he and Parnell had quarreled, and 
were now enemies. His evidence seemed to be of little 
importance to the main issue. He declared that the fac- 
similes of the letters produced appeared to be genuine, 
but he was careful to add, ‘‘Iam really no judge in the 
matter ; I am not an expert.” Several women were, after 
this, introduced to give evidence of the murder of some 
members of their family. The testimony of these persons 
was generally delivered in an ordinary, matter-of-fact way 
singular to witness. To this there was one notable ex- 
ception which threw over the scene a touching romance. 
It was the appearance in the witness-box of Miss Norah 
Fitzmaurice, whose father was murdered at Lixnow. She ; 
was an admirable type of an Irish peasant girl ; her form 
was fine, her complexion bright and ruddy, her manner 
modest, and her voice, which was modulated to suit every 
expression of feeling, was rich and full. She spoke with 
distinctness in the brogue of her own district, which lent 
a charm to everything she said. In seeing and in hearing 
her, one might be reminded of descriptive passages in 
some of Moore’s ‘‘ Irish Melodies.” The account of her 
father’s murder was very touching. It was given with 
entire simplicity, and it was only by the intonation of 
her voice that any feeling was exhibited. The testimony 
of the constables, district-inspectors, magistrates, land- 


| agents and landlords, of which there were many, was 


marked with great and persistent sameness, and excited 
no extraordinary attention. 

As the proceedings went on, affairs began to grow 
decidedly warm between the Attorney - general and Sir 
Charles Russell ; not that there was any such violent 
encounters as may be witnessed in some of our courts 
at home ; nevertheless, when the Attorney-general asked 
Sir Charles to produce certain’ documents, the latter re- 
plied that ‘it was the most audacious. request he had 
ever listened to under any circumstances.” It was very 
seldom, however, that the Court thonght. proper to inter- 
fere. The passages between Sir Charles Russell and Sir 
James Hannen, the President, were more frequent. In En- 
gland the most respectful conduct, in manner and speech, 
is exacted by the Court from the counsel engaged, while 
a very large latitude is permitted to the same counsel in 
the cross-examination of witnesses. ‘The first serious en- 
counter was the objection of Sir Charles to certain hear- 
say evidence which; if admitted, he declared, ‘‘ This 
ceases to be in any sense # judicial investigation.” The 
President calmly replied: ‘‘That was not a proper ob- 
servation to make.” Shortly after, Sir Charles asked : 
** Are we to have evidence of these notices without the 
originals ?”’ The President said that it was not neces- 
sary to produce them, and asked Sir Charles to be kina 
enough to make his objection in the proper way. ‘I 
have, my lord,” he answered. ‘‘I do not think you 
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have,” retorted the President. 
ship should differ from me,” said Sir Charles. ‘‘I have 
endeavored to restrain myself.” ‘‘I do not think you 
have restrained yourself; on the contrary, I think you 
have expressed yourself in a most disrespectful manner.” 
“Not intentionally disrespectful, my lord, but firmly and 
earnestly, and I shall continue to do so.” ‘‘ Very well, 
then, I accept that,” said the President ; ‘‘and as some 
ene must have the last word, I think that it is desirable 
that I should have it.” Thus ended the collision. 

I will mention one other, to give an idea of the jeal- 
susy with which the judges enforce respect. Sir Charles 
was pressing the Court to allow him to put Mr. Parnell 
and his secretary in the witness-box, toward the close of 
the Times case. [This was subsequently granted.] The 
President said an affidavit should be made. Sir Charles 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Gestures of this kind are 
surely not seemly,” said the President, with quiet dig- 
nity. 

The proceedings were occasionally varied by the bring- 
ing before the Court parties who, either on one side or 
the other, had published objectionable articles, referring 
sometimes to the conduct of the judges, or criticising 
unfairly the proceedings. These occasions were always 
interesting. Nothing could exceed the impartiality and 
forbearance of the President in dealing with these con- 
tempt cases. The parties, on making a proper apology, 
were let off with a reprimand. The strongest case was 


that of Mr. Edward Harrington, M.P., who was called 
up for an article in the Kerry Sentinel, of which he was 
the owner, in which the writer spoke of the manifest 
prejudices of the judges, and declared the ‘‘ Commission 
to be the creature of the Government and of the Times 


eonspirators.”” Mr. Harrington, disregarding the advice 
of his counsel, avowed in open court that he accepted to 
the fullest extent the responsibility of the article, and 
thereupon he was fined £500. But Mr. Harrington has 
never paid the money, nor does any attempt appear to 
have been made to enforce payment. 

The proceedings were beginning to assume an uninter- 
rupted sameness when, at the commencement of the 
forty -fourth sitting, a fresh element of excitement was 
introduced, which once more filled the gallery and the 
eourt-room with attentive listeners. For there came on 
the witness-stand the most remarkable man in the case 
up to this time ; he called himself Henri Le Caron. His 
real name was Thomas W. Beach, and he was an English- 
man. He was a little, spare man, with a marked assump- 
tion of a military air. He wore a tightly buttoned frock- 
coat, and stood up very straight, with his arms folded, or 
with one hand thrust in his breast. This man’s imper- 
turbability never for a moment forsook him during the 
sit days of his direct and cross examination. He ap- 
peared to have carefully prepared himself, having notes 
before him which the President would not allow him to 
touch, and he left the stand with the same calm audacity 
as'when he entered it. He at once stated his real name, 
but explained that during the Civil War in America he 
entered the United States Army, and rose to the rank of 
major under the name of Le Caron, which he had ever 
since borne. He stated that in 1868 he had joined the 
Fenian organization in America, as military organizer, 
for the express purpose of betraying it to the British 
Government. He went on for nearly four days to give 
the movements of the Fenians in the United States. He 
elaimed to have had several interviews with Mr. Parnell, 
who was then in America—though in this respect his 
testimony was not of great consequence. Toward the 
elose of the third day of the examination in chief, after 


**T am sorry your lord- | the witness had claimed to disclose all the Fenian se- 


crets, while producing a large number of official Fenian 
documents, containing minute particulars regarding the 
association and its connection with its correspondents 
in Ireland, the Attorney - general suddenly stopped, and 
gave the witness into the hands of Sir Charles Russell. 

Sir Charles first treated himself to two or three extra 
pinches of snuff—a habit with that general when about 
to set to work in earnest—and commenced. It happened 
that during those three days many incidents in the life 
of the major had been cabled from America, greatly to 
the assistance of the defense. Sir Charles began by ex- 
amining the witness with great minuteness about his an- 
tecedents, and about the way he came into communica- 
tion with the Government, but nothing could shake his 
cool demeanor, his perfect aplomd and his self-satisfied 
air. He declared that, in what he had done, he looked 
upon himself in the light of a military spy in the En- 
glish service. He stated as a fact that he had volunteered 
his testimony, because he believed the Government was 
in the case, and that he saw what he considered a ‘‘ lame 
presentation of the prosecution.” Roars of laughter fol- 
lowed this cool criticism of the Attorney-general’s five 
days’ opening, in which that gentleman heartily joined, 
while the judges made an unsuccessful effort to restrain 
themselves. Le Caron was proceeding in the same strain, 
when the President checked him severely, saying it was 
not his duty to make speeches, but to answer questions. 

‘*Mr. Beach,” said Sir Charles, addressing the witness 
by his real name, ‘‘when you joined the Fenian organ- 
ization you took an oath of allegiance and obedience ?” 
“‘Yes.” ‘You of course took this oath intending not to 
observe it?’ ‘*Decidedly.” ‘To learn all about the 
organization ?” ‘‘Yes.” ‘‘ With the view of disclosing 
it?” Certainly.” ‘‘ You did all you could to get into 
its confidence ?” ‘* All that in my limited power I could 
do, I did.” ‘With a view of betraying the confidence ?” 
**Yes.” ‘*And you did, ‘as far as you could, betray con- 
fidence ?” ‘‘I did to every extent that laid in my power.” 

It was impossible for any one to listen to this man 
without the most intense disgust, which was heightened 
by his air of impudent, conscious assurance that he was 


| really doing a very smart thing. He was repeatedly rep- 


rimanded by the President. But he took everything 
coolly. He exhibited not the least discomfiture at reproof 
or rebuff. Perhaps the most extraordinary thing he did 
was, during his direct examination, to write something 
on a slip of paper and send it to Sir Richard Webster, 
who, without looking at it, immediately handed it to the 
Secretary of the Commission, to be given to the Court. 
A “caution” followed, but the major -maintained the 
same undisturbed demeanor throughout. At last he was 
allowed to leave the stand, whereupon he bowed with ex- 
cruciating dignity to the judges, and thanked them for 
their forbearance toward his mistakes of conduct—the re- 
sult, he assured them, of his ignorance of the court rules. 
He quitted the court -room, confidently believing he had 
come off with flying colors. 

Strange to say and ludicrous as it appears, the major, 
through his intense vanity and love of notoriety, came, to 
a certain extent, to grief after all. One of the reporters 
of the London edition of the New York Herald ferreted 
out his abode, and somehow got inside its sacred pre- 
cincts. The major was induced to give a full account of 
his life and adventures for the columns of that journal. 
The reporter hurried to the publication-office, and by 
midnight all was in type. Half an hour later, down 
came Le Caron with one of his solicitors, to say that his 
narrative must on no account be printed. He was told 
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it was now too late to pre- 
vent it ; that it was already 
in type and going to press. 
The next morning it ap- 
peared, to the amazement 
of the Times people. It 
was then that Le Caron 
wrote to the Herald that 
the statement printed was 
inaccurate and untrue, 
and, as he was advised, 
was libelous. He declared 
he should hold that jour- 
nal responsible, etc. The 
Herald published the let- 
ter, with the comment 
that, as all of the yester- 
day edition had been ex- 
hausted, they had reprint- 
ed Le Caron’s original 
narrative in that day’s is- 
sue! Nothing more has 
been heard of the major. 
We come now to the 
intense strain of the pro- 
ceedings. Thus far the 
Court, the counsel and the 
spectators had listened to 
every species and every va- 
riety of testimony. Ihave 
endeavored to give some 
idea of it in its continu- 
ally changing phases. 
But what had been put in 
evidence was either not 
new or was unimportant. 
‘** The letters—the letters ! 


When are they coming to the letters ?” was on every- 


body’s tongue inside and 


over London—all over England. 


MR, PARNELL DENYING IN THE WITNESS-BOX THAT HE WROTE, OR AUTHOR- 
IZED TO BE WRITTEN, ANY OF THE INCRIMINATING LETTERS, 


outside the court-room — all 
All knew that the 


; i 


the edges to form a bag. 
case 


would turn on the ‘‘in- 
criminating letters.” 
“When will they be 
reached ?” 

It was evident that tho 
Attorney-geneal ap- 
proached the decisive is- 
sue with reluctance. He 
had accumulated a mass 
of testimony which would 
in a sense be useless if he 
could not show the genu- 
ineness of these epistles. 

The time had come. It 
could be no longer de- 
layed. At the fiftieth ses- 
sion, amid suppressed ex- 
citement, Joseph Soames 
stepped into the witness- 
box. He is a stout gen- 
tleman, of hardly medium 
height, apparently fifty 
years old. He exhibited— 
strange to say, trained so- 
licitor as he is--consider- 
able nervousness at first, 
owing, perhaps, to the fact 
that he was called on un- 
expectedly during the 
day. He, however, soon 
recovered his equanimity. 

And now, for the first 
time, the letters them- 
selves—not their fac-sim- 
iles—were produced from 
the famous box. They had 
been most tenderly placed 


within transparent sheets of gelatine, fastened together at 
Mr. 
ters, and said they had been submitted to experts, who 


Soames identified the let- 
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had given it as their opinion that 
they were genuine. ‘‘ Where did 
you obtain the letters ?” asked the 
Attorney - general. Mr. Soames 
said that the letters were received 
by Mr. Macdonald, the manager 
of the Times, from Mr. Housion, 
the Secretary of the Irish Loyal 
and Patriotic Society, and Mr. 
Houston received the letters 
from Mr. Pigott. Here were still 
three removes from the fountain- 
head. The cross-examination by 
Sir Charles Russell was con- 
ducted in an unusually severe 
tone and manner, but Mr. Soames 
bore it with entire equanimity. 
Its burden was: ‘‘ What steps 
did you take to prove the au- 
thenticity of the letters ?” Pigott, 
being present, was directed to 
leave the room. Mr. Soames was 
asked, Had he cross-examined 
Pigott about the letters ? ‘* No.” 
Had he cross-examined Hous- 
ton? ‘* No.” He had only con- 
ferred with experts, because Mr. Macdonald had told 
him he was under pledge of secrecy not to divulge the 
source whence the letters were obtained. 
This forced Mr. Macdonald on the stand. 
evidence was brief. Mr. Houston had brought to him 
some letters. He had submitted them to Mr. Soames, 
They were examined and pronounced genuine by ex- 
perts, and he bought the letters from Houston. 


His direct 


that he had been released from further concealment of 
the name. Mr. Macdonald was not what is called a good 
witness. He talked too much. His temper was irascible, 
and, canny Scotchman as he was, it gave way under the 
fire of the cross-examination. On the seéond day he 
sheltered himself, when asked about certain articles in 
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Hous- | 
ton finally told him he received the letters from Pigott ; | 


the Times, under a general non 
mi ricordo, 

Affairs were evidently ap- 
proaching a crisis. The ccurt- 
room became densely packed on 
the morning of the fifty-second 
day. The Attorney-general made 
a last and ineffectual effort te 
stop further investigation as te 
the source whence the letters 
were obtained. He proceeded 
to call an expert to testify as to 
their genuineness, 

Here, for the first time, the 
Court expressed its displeasure 
at the conduct of the Times 
leader. Sir Charles Russell had 
insisted that, following in due 
course, Houston and Pigott 
should be examined, so as te 
reach the source of the letters, 
and he closed his objection by 
declaring that he could not and 
he would not cross-examine any 
expert till those persons had 
been on the stand. The Presi- 
dent expressed a strong opinion in favor of the stand 
taken by Sir Charles. The Attorney-general fell back on 
his old argument, thus far successful, and claimed the 
right to conduct the case in his own way. ‘‘I regret the 
resolution you have arrived at, Mr. Attorney,” said Sir 


| James Hannen, with severity, and that settled all diseus- 


sion. 

Houston was called. He had a long rigmarole story te 
tell of his transactions with Pigott, and how by degrees 
a bargain was concluded ; that the letters came in 


| batches ; and that, all told, he (Houston) had paid ont 


nearly $15,000, in different sums, for the entire lot, 
for which he had been reimbursed by Mr. Macdonald, 
to whom he had delivered the letters. 

So great and so intense was the desire to seo Pigott on 
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the stand, the testimony of Houston did not excite the 
interest its importance demanded. Houston was, how- 
ever, subjected to a most minute and searching cross- 
examination by Sir Charles Russell, who extracted from 
him a full account of his negotiations with Pigott for the 
letters ; how the money had been paid for them, what 
reason had been given by Pigott why they came at slow 
intervals, and how he came to put himself in communi- 
eation with Mr. Macdonald, manager of the Times. With 
the appearance of great relief, Houston left the witness- 
stand. 

At last the fountain-head was reached ; what was to 
flow from it ? 

“Richard Pigott,” said the Attorney-general. Aftera 
slight delay, a short, stoutly built man, with a bald head, 
immensely long, flowing white beard, a ruddy complex- 
ion, and nose inclining toward a pug, came forward with 
much deliberation, placed a well-brushed hat on one of 
the library-shelves, and entered the witness-box. His 
appearance was certainly not against him. You would, 
I think, naturally say, ‘‘ Here is a respectable-looking 
man whom it would be hard to suspect of anything erim- 
inal.” He looked to be about sixty, although he put 
himself down at fifty-four. He was well dressed, not in 
the height of the mode, but his clothes were of formal 
and intensely respectable cut, such as might be worn 
by a Dissenting clergyman. His manner was calm and 
eollected — not audacious or assuming; and when the 
Attorney-general was about to begin his questioning, 
l'igott put his eye-glass in position, as much as to say, 
**I am ready, and pray proceed.” The former dealt very 
earefully, not to say gingerly, with this witness. He 
asked him about his acquaintance with Houston. It 


seems they had at one time been engaged in literary 


work together. Then Pigott said he had explained to 
Houston that an old Fenian friend had said to him that 
aman named Davis told him (the Fenian) he knew of 
letters that would hang Parnell and some of his associ- 
ates. Davis, as he went on to say, was in Switzerland. 
Thereupon Houston paid Pigott’s expenses to Lausanne 
en two occasions, to see this Davis, who told him the 
letters had been found by one Murphy, then in Paris, in 
a room where Byrne or Kelly had been arrested, and that 
they could be had at a price. Pigott hastens to Paris, 
and by sheer accident encounters Murphy; but Murphy 
eould not sell or surrender the letters except by consent 
ofa man named Breslin, who lived in New York ! Away 
went Pigott to America. He stopped at the Metropolitan 
Hotel, saw Breslin, and received a letter from him to 
Murphy, authorizing their surrender ; and was back to 
Paris in a trice. The sale was concluded, and the let- 
ters were delivered by Pigott to Houston, to be handed 
ever to the Times. Mixed with this was along story of 


how Mr. Labouchare, M.P., and Mr. George Lewis tried | 


to get him (Pigott) in a trap, and how he escaped. 

Even during the kind and favoring direct examination 
there gradually but decidedly crept over those who were 
listening an utter distrust of the witness, with marked 
i credulity as to the strange story he was telling about 
the way he got possession of the letters. 

How did Sir Charles Russell, the most famous cross- 
examimer in all England, begin with this witness at this 
crucial point? In the quietest manner possible. 

When Pigott turned to receive the cross-fire, there was 
a marked change in his demeanor. His coolness did not 
exactly forsake him, but his eye-glass dropped out of 
place, and, if I may so express it, there was an expres- 
sion on his face such as one of the brute creation exhibits 
ia the presence of a deadly and more powerful enemy. 


| and it is scandalous to be so questioned.” 


Still, on the first day, I may say that he bore himself 
bravely. I have said that Sir Charles began with the 
witness in the most quiet manner. In a matter-of-fact 
way he put a sheet of foolscap into the witness’s hands, 
and blandly asked him to write the words —‘ likeli- 
hood,” ‘‘livelihood,” ‘‘ Richard Pigott,” ‘‘ proselytism,” 
‘hesitancy’ with a small ‘‘h,” ‘‘ Patrick Egan,” “ P. 
Egan.”” Apparently Pigott did not comprehend what 
this was leading to. But every one in the court-room 
understood it. The witness undertook to write the 
words on the ledge of the witness-box while standing, 
but the President interfered and told him to sit at a 
table and write the words in his usual manner. It seems 
that in the Parnell letters the word hesitancy was spelled 
hesitency, and it was in the last way that Pigott wrote 
the word when in the witness-box. Sir Charles Russell 
made no reference to this at the time, but went on to 
other subjects, and specially to Pigott’s communications 
to the Catholic Archbishop Walsh, which Pigott swore 
were made under the seal of the confessional, and which 
he would not reveal. Sir Charles still pushed him, and 
Pigott, considerably worried, fenced with him to the end 
of the sitting. The next day, after a searching fire about 
the spelling of the word hesitancy, Sir Charles suddenly 
produced the correspondence between Pigott and the 
Archbishop, in no sense confidential, and which the lat- 
ter had put into the hands of the defense as an act of 
justice. In the correspondence Pigott had written to 
the Archbishop that he was convinced the charges made 
against Mr. Parnell by the Jimes were false, and that he 
had nothing to do with their preparation! Here Pigott 
collapsed—utterly, hopelessly collapsed—though possibly 
he was not himself quite conscious of it. His cool de- 
meanor forsook him. His face, before so sleek and ruddy, 
was drawn into a lengthened visage, pale, cadaverous. 
In fact, despite all of these villainous circumstances, his 
appearance was so pitiable that my sympathies were 
roused. I felt sorry for him. Not so with Sir Charles 
Russell. He took Pigott over his past career, and was 
merciless in pushing him to the wall. To quote from an 
English journal, ‘‘Sir Charles continued to play with 
hini as an overfed cat tortures a quivering mouse.” Let 
me give a single instance of this. When Pigott appeared 
to be utterly broken up, Sir Charles exclaimed : ‘‘ Now, 
Mr. Pigott, pull yourself together. Do you feel ashamed 
of yourself ?” ‘*I donot.” ‘*You do not?” ‘I do not, 
Here the 
President remarked : ‘‘ But, witness, we are the judges, 
irrespective of counsel.” Pigott then denied that he 
had forged the letters, and added; ‘‘if I had done so, I 
should not be here.” ‘‘Not if you could help it,” said 
Sir Charles. ‘‘Why could I not help it?” replied Pi- 
gott. ‘You will hear presently, I think, Mr. Pigott,” 
was the answer. 

This was Friday. The Commission, as usual, adjourned 
over to the following Tuesday. What were all the move- 
ments of this ‘‘unhappy man,” as the President after- 
ward spoke of him, will never be fully ascertained. It 
would seem that he wandered about the’streets aimlessly. 
At last he called on Mr. Labouchére, and stated that he 
desired to make a full confession. The former would not 
receive it alone. He sent for Mr. Augustus Sala, and 
in their joint presence it was reduced to writing and 
signed by Pigott. The next day, on consultation, the 
document was returned to Pigott, who was still at his 
hotel. It seems he afterward made efforts to borrow 
small sums of money. He was at his hotel on Monday. 
After that, all traces of him disappeared till he was heard 
of, through a letter to Mr. Soames, at a hotel in Madrid. 
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A request was sent to the police there for his arrest. On 
the entrance of the officer for that purpose, Pigott asked 
permission to go into his bedroom for his overcoat. 
Once there, he drew a revolver and shot himself through 
the head. He was dead. 

It is needless to add more. The first act of the drama 
is complete. We might speak of the consternation ex- 
hibited on all sides when Pigott did not answer to his 
name when called. We might detail how Mr. Parnell 
and his secretary were allowed, out of the ordinary 
eourse, to go upon the stand, when they pronounced all 
the letters produced to be forgeries. Other witnesses 
were examined on other points. But it was a work of su- 
pererogation. Outside the court-room, in the streets, the 
excitement was tremendous, for the ‘‘low-down people” 
were on the side of the defendants in the proceedings. 
Shouts rent the air when it was known that Pigott had 
not appeared to answer to his name—in fact, that he had 
fled. An excited cabman gave voice to this feeling by 
shouting at the top of his lungs, from his perch on his 
“hansom”: ‘‘ Parnell up !—down with Pigott !” 

And so the curtain fell upon the first act of the drama. 
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THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 
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** Arora,” said Miss Septimia Minks, entering the 
room on tiptoe and carefully closing the door after her ; 
“‘what do you think? I’ve made a discovery !” 

**Not about Ka'ie, I hope, or that good-for-nothing 
Mike,” sharply responded Miss Minks, as she looked up 
from her darning. 

‘*No, no; it has nothing to do with the servants. It 
is about up-stairs—our lodgers—the Dormer girls, whom 
we considered such nice ladies. Well, I’m very much 
ifraid that there’s something wrong about them.” 

Miss Minks dropped her hands, one of which was in- 
cased in a brown stocking, into her lap, and straightening 
herself into a rigid attitude, stared stonily at her sister. 

“Not right ? and in my house! Septimia ai 

**Oh, you're mistaken again. I don’t allude to any- 
thing of that kind; although if J were in Grace Dormer’s 
place, I would scarcely permit Dr. Langley, or any man, 
to walk home with me every other night from church 
and concerts.” 

*‘Then,” interrupted Miss Minks, impatiently, ‘‘ what 
is it that you’ve discovered that isn’t right ?” 

Miss Septimia drew a chair close in front of her 
sister’s. 

‘Listen,’ she said, in low, impressive tones, “and I 
will tell you exactly how it occurred. I was in the closet 
ef the vacant room, examining where the plaster has 
fallen from the wall. Those girls were in their own 
room, on the other side of the partition, and I could not 
avoid overhearing some remarks ” 

“Well !” said Miss Minks, eagerly. 

‘My attention was first attracted by the youngest, 
Gracie, calling out to her sister, ‘ Louise, do keep that 
desk shut! I’ve been nervous about it ever since I’ve 
had the diamond bracelet there.’” 

‘Diamond bracelet !” exclaimed Miss Minks; ‘* where 
in the world could——” 

“Hush ! don’t interrupt me, I beg, Alicia. Miss 
Louise replied, ‘Nonsense, Gracie; who could find it 
there? And Gracie returned, ‘Somebody might come 
in and get a glimpse of it. Miss Minks and her sister 
have such prying eyes; they somehow manage to find 
out everything.’” 


“She said that, did she ?” again broke in Miss Minks, 
vindictively. 

‘*Yes ; and for a moment I was so shocked that I didn’t 
catch what followed. But next, I distinctly heard Gracie 
say, ‘I’ve no idea of its real value, but I will take what- 
ever Mr. Tillery offers. We must have more money be- 
fore Christmas.’ And on that Louise replied, in her 
slow, grave way, ‘Suppose Cousin Parsons should ever 
chance to see it. She would never forgive you.’ ‘Oh!’ 
said Gracie, ‘but she could never trace it to me. Even 
Mr. Tillery don’t know me except as Miss Alice Calder- 
wood.’” 

**Good gracious !” gasped Miss Minks. 

‘And then,” resumed Miss Septimia, with keen im- 
pressiveness, ‘‘this is what I heard Louise reply : ‘ Jf ever 
she does chance to see that diamond bracelet, she will rec- 
ognize it as hers, and suspect you, Gracie, for you were 
there when the bracelet was missed.’ And just then I 
heard Katie coming to look for me, and had to leave 
the closet. But the question is now, Alicia, what are we 
te do about this ?” 

“Do? Why, give them notice at once! My goodness 
gracious, Septimia, I am sure that I shall not have an- 
other night’s rest while they remain here, for fear of a 
visit from the police. And yet, who could have sus- 
pected such nice-looking girls of anything so dreadful ? 
—and they a clergyman’s daughters, if one may believe 
them.” 

“Dr. Langley ought to know of it!” said Miss Sep- 
timia, decisively. 

‘Certainly, as he is our relative, and it was through 
us that he made their acquaintance, when the eldest 
sister was sick. And yet, how to put him upon his 
guard I really don’t know. In fact, I doubt whether 
he would believe a word against them, even from us, 
and with the evidence which we have from their own 
lips. I can see that he is infatuated with that artful, 
frisky Gracie.” 

The immediate result of Miss Septimia’s ‘‘ discovery ” 
was, that the Misses Dormer next day received from 
Miss Minks a formal intimation that their ‘‘ apartments 
would be required at the end of the current month.” 
This paper was delivered by Katie, Miss Minks’s maid 
of-all- work, just as the young ladies were about to 
start on a day’s visit to New York, distant an hour’s 
ride by rail. ? 

‘*What can it mean ?” said Gracie, standing with her 
hat on, and a rather dismayed expression on her pretty, 
piquante face. ‘‘We must have offended them in some 
way; and did you notice, Louise, how distant they 
were to us last evening, and how grave Dr. Langley 
looked as we passed them in the hall? Surely ”—with 
a blush creeping up even to the brown curls above her 
eyes —‘‘it cannot be on account of the little attentions 
he has paid us of late.” 

‘‘There is no time now to inquire about it,” Louise 
said, ‘‘if we would be in time for the train.” 

And then the two hurried to the station, followed 
by Mike, the Misses Minks’s scapegrace odd-boy, bear- 
ing a valise and a parcel, The distance was too short 
to justify, in Louise’s opinion, the expenditure of fifty 
cents on hack-hire, so they went on foot, and arrived, 
rather breathlessly, before the expected train made its 
appearance. Suddenly Gracie exclaimed : 

“Oh, Louise, how unfortunate! I have forgotten ”— 
here she lowered her voice—‘‘ the diamond bracelet !” 

‘‘Have you really? What a pity! Are you sure it 
is not in the valise ?” 

“Quite sure. I placed the box under my pillow, 
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that it might not get misplaced ; and that note of Miss 
Minks’s caused me to entirely forget it.” 

Gracie turned, in her dismay, to sec Dr. Langley 
standing beside her, and Mike staring with a suddenly 
aroused interest on his freckled face. 

‘Can I help you in any way, Miss Grace ?” the young 
doctor inquired, gravely. ‘‘Did I hear you say that 
you had lost something of value—a diamond bracelet ?” 
j Grace crimsoned to the roots of her hair, and even 
the sedate Louise 
flushed. 

“Oh, no,” she ag 
said, hastily, ‘‘no- \\Y 
thing of value—that \ \ 
is, we have only for- WN 
gotten something ; 
but it makes no dif- 
ference—and there 
is the train com- 
ing !” 

Dr. Langley, after 
assisting them into 
a car, walked away 
with a thoughtful, 
puzzled look on his 
face. 

He had listened 
with suppressed in- 
dignation to Miss 
Septimia’s version 
of the diamond 
bracelet; and 
quietly remarked 
that there was, no 
doubt, something 
in the matter which 
that lady did not 
understand. But 
the unexpected cor- 
roboration of her 
story which he had 
just heard from the 
sisters themselves- 

Gracie’s impulsive 
words, Louise’s de- 
nial, and the em - 
barrassment of both 
when he had pur- 
posely mentioned 
the diamond brace- 
let—rather puzzled 
him. As he walk- 
ed away from the 
depot, and thought 
the matter over, it 
suddenly occurred 
to him that he had 
sometime previous heard from his friend Lassiter an odd 
account of a diamond bracelet being lost in a peculiar 
way by a relative of his own, a lady whom he designated 
only as Miss P ;— an initial which agreed with the 
“C He now re- 
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Yousin Parsons” of Miss Minks’s account. 
called the nearly forgotten story. Miss P——, a lady past 
her first youth, but still romantically inclined, had made 
the acquaintance of a handsome and dashing young stran- 
ger at a Summer resort not far from New York. On 
her return to her home in the city, her admirer, who 
represented himself as an aristocratic Southern planter, 
had visited her, and one evening proposed a walk in 


(FROM THE LAST PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN AT MADRID 
AFTER HIS SUICIDE.)—SEE PAGE 641, 


the park close by; but advised her to leave her brace- 
let and watch, both set with diamonds, in the rose-vase 


| upon the mantel-piece, where they would, of course, 


be secure until her return. It was not safe, he repre- 
sented, to wear diamonds in the park, where ruffians 
might be at any time lurking—and only a week ago a 
lady had been robbed of her ear-rings in presence of 
her escort, who had not been able to resist the villains, 
So the articles had been deposited in the vase by the 
gentleman himself, 
Miss P seeing 
it done ; but on her 
return they were 
missing — nor had 
the dashing South- 
erner ever since 
made his appear- 
ance at the house, 
though the police 
had been put on 
his track by the 
lady’s friends. This 
was the story, as the 
doctor had heard it 
from his jovial 
friend, Harry Las- 
siter; and he now 
decided to go di- 
rect to that gentle- 
man’s office in New 
York, and ascertain 
whether there was 
any connection be- 
tween Miss P—— 
and those pretty, 
lady-like sisters in 
whom — especially 
the laughing - eyed 
and piquante Gracia 
—he was beginning 
to feel an unusual 
degree of interest. 
The Misses Dor- 
mer’s business in 
New York, connect- 
ed with their em- 
ployment of em- 
broidering and 
painting artistic tri- 
fles for a dealer in 
such goods, unex- 
pectedly detained 
them until next 
day; and it was 
late in the after- 
noon when they re- 
turned home. 
“They appear to be in good spirits, and have no doubt 
sold that bracelet,’ Miss Minks remarked, as she peeped 
at them ascending the front steps. ‘It is a comfort 
to know that we shall be rid of them in ten days.” 
But in a few moments Gracie came down-stairs, flushed 
and excited. Something incomprehensible had occurred, 
she said. Their room had been entered in their absence, 
and a little parcel, which she had left under her pillow, 
had been stolen.” 
“Was it anything of value ?” Miss Minks inquired. 
The girl hesitated. 
**T—I don’t know. 
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It might have been tome. But it 
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is strange that 
that should have 
been taken, and 
nothing else.” 
Mike was out, 
but Katie was 
summoned ; and 
on being in- 
formed of tho 
burglary, instant- 
ly clasped her 
hands over her 
heart and gasped: 
“Oh, mum, 
sure, it must be 
Mike! Wasn’t it 
him as says to 
me yesterday, 
when he come 
from carrying the 
leddies’ valise, 
‘Katie, Miss Gra- 
cie’s forgot her 
dimint bracelet 
she left under her 
piller in her bed- 
room ? [hard her 
say so.’ An’ I jist 
tuck it for one o’ 
his jokes, mum, 
an’ didn’t moind 
ita bit. But, after 
supper, I see him 
lookin’ in the box 
o odd keys on 
the top closet- 
jshelf; and, oh, 
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mum, it’s jist 
gone to the Jew 
pawnshop -he is, 
to sell the coat 
Misther Smith 
guv him ; an’ I’m 
consaitin’ he’s got 
thim dimints 
along, if it’s thim 
Miss Gracie’s 
missin’.’”’ 

The two girls 
looked at each 
other, and Gracia 
broke into a loud 
laugh. 

‘**Poor Mike! 
how very disap- 
pointed he will 
be when he opens 
the box! Dia- 
monds, indeed! 
Why, he could 
never get a cent 
for the parcel. 
Still, it is valua- 
ble to me, and I 
don’t wish to 
lose it.” 

‘*Gracie, I be- 
gin to think we 
had better follow 
Mike, and get it 
back before he 
throws it away, 
as he probably 
will do,” said 
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Louise, rather anxiously. ‘‘ Where is this pawnshop, Ka- 
tie? It is dreadful to have to go to such a place, but 
it must be done.” 

As the two girls left the house, Miss Minks said : 

**A clumsy attempt to blind us. As if what is so valu- 
able to them would not be of value to Mike !” 

“‘I don’t believe that Mike has taken that bracelet 
away with him,” said Miss Septimia. ‘‘It was only yes- 
terday that he gave me warning, saying he was going to 
live in New York ; and he knows that it would be safer 
to dispose of it there. The box is no doubt at this mo- 
ment hidden somewhere on the premises; and, Katie, 
you had better go at once and make a thorough search 
of his room and effects. I don't wish to call in the police 
if it can be helped. And here is the doctor, just in time 
to advise us what to do!” 

The doctor had just arrived from New York, and to 
him the two ladies explained the situation. They had 
scarcely concluded, when Bridget rushed in, breathless. 

**Oh, mum, it’s found the box, I have undher Mike's 
piller! It’s Miss Gracie’s box, an’ her name on it! An’ 
sure, I’m wishin’ the dimints is safe in it, mum !” 

Mike had opened the square, shallow pasteboard-box, 
and again tied it up in a tangle of awkward knots; but 
it felt full and heavy, as Miss Minks gave it an experi- 
mental shake. On the enveloping paper was written 
Grace Dormer’s name. 

‘Very probably the boy has removed the bracelet, and 
put something else in its place,” Miss Minks said, as 
she, with unscrupulous eagerness, tore off the string. 
**IT must satisfy myself whether the jewelry is here or 
not.” 

Her sister looked over her shoulder as she lifted the 
lid. There was revealed a quantity of neatly written 
manuscript, on the first page of which was inscribed : 

“©The Diamond Bracelet, by Alice Calderwood.” 


| 


Miss Minks read this aloud, then stared blankly, while | 


Miss Septimia gave expression to her feelings in the sim- 
ple exclamation : 

** Well! did any one ever ?” 

Dr. Langley laughed, cheerily. 

**This explains to me the only mystery that remained 
in regard to this matter,” he said. ‘‘ Miss Grace Dormer 
has simply written a story founded upon the loss by 
her relative, Miss Parsons, of a diamond bracelet. My 


DEATH. 
By GeorGe Morine, 
RatseE the pillow, smooth the bed; 
Gently turn that reverend head ; 
Shade the lamp, nor let its glimmer 
Vex those eyes that still grow dimmer— 
Dim, and dark, and dead, 


Softly speak, and lightly tread, 

Move like shadows round the bed; 

Let stillness fill the chambers wholly, 

Brooding like a spirit holy— 
Waiting for the dead. 


Under breath let prayer be said; 

Children kneeling round the bed; 

Stifle tears, and stifle sorrow, 

They will find their place to-morrow— 
Weeping for the dead, 


Life is fleeting ; Life has fled! 

Drop the curtain round the bed; 

Through its clay-encumbered portal 

Wanders forth a soul immortal— 
Dust retains the dead. 


Bend the knee, and bow the head; 
Let the last farewell be said; 
So leave the chamber of the dead. 
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HISTORIC SAPPHIRES AND 
RUBIES. 


By M. A. PuGH, 


Few objects have more legends and historical asso- 
ciations connected with them than precious stones. To 
treat of all would fill a volume. 

The Sapphire, an old sect of Jewish Rabbis, adopted 
twelve precious stones to represent the signs of the zc 
diac. These are supposed to have been the sardius, 
topaz, carbuncle, emerald, sapphire, diamond, ligure, 
agate, amethyst, beryl, onyx, jasper—the precious stones 
of the breast-plate of the Jewish high-priest. The early 
Christians used these stones as the symbols of Christian 


| ideas and virtues. 


The sapphire was the accepted type or symbol of 


| heaven, virtue, truth and constancy, symbolizing in an- 


friend Lassiter informed me to-day that the lost article | 


has been recovered from a jeweler, to whom jt was 
sold by the man who purloined it.” 

“How should Harry Lassiter know ?” inquired Miss 
Minks, curiously. 

‘** He is, like the Misses Dormer, related to the Parsons 
family. He was very glad to hear from me where these 
young ladies, whom he formerly knew, are to be found ; 
and if you choose, will tell you all about them, when 
he comes to see them to-morrow.” 

“There they are now, coming up the steps!” Miss 
Minks said, hastily. ‘‘Here, Katie! you can carry the 
box up-stairs, and tell them that you found it in 
Mike’s room. No wonder that he left it under his 
pillow when he discovered what it was. And mind, 
Katie! don’t say a word to the young ladies except 
what I have told you.” 

And it is doubtful whether, to this very day, Dr. Lang- 
ley’s wife—née Miss Grace Dormer—knows anything 
of the troubles which her little manuscript caused in 
the minds of those estimable ladies, the Misses Minks. 


To reEceIvE faith is more difficult than to create it. 


cient gem-lore these noble virtues. It is not strange that 
the sapphire was considered the stone most worthy of 
honor, the most precious amongst the precious stones 
known to the ancients. They endowed it with the pre- 
cious office of preserving the virtue of its wearer. For 
this, above all other considerations, it was considered the 
proper stone for a bishop’s ring. Burnham says that the 
oldest ecclesiastical jewel now known is one with a sap- 
phire setting. 

Ceylon has furnished the world with many of the finest 
sapphires, as well as many of the finest specimens of other 
precious stones. The star sapphire, or asteria, as mineral- 
ogists now call it, is described as a sapphire in which 
‘the light reflected upon it forms a star of six rays ex- 
tremely beautiful and remarkable.” 

Added to the other magical virtues of the sapphire 
was its power of attracting love and admiration for its 
wearer. Helen, whose beauty and fascinations wrought 
such misery in her little world and called down the 
wrath of the gods upon unhappy Troy, wore a fateful 
sapphire. 

There is a still older legend that says the Ten Com- 
mandments were engrayed on sapphire. We can easily 


| understand how such a legend could have grown out of 
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the old-time reverence for the sapphire. ‘The old Per- 
sians believed that the world rested on an immense sap- 
phire, and that the beautiful blue of the sky was a re- 
flection from this sapphire. 

The history of gems includes a number of celebrated 
sapphires. One, in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, is 
a beautiful Indian sapphire. In the British Museum is 
one, supposed to represent a statue of Buddha. A rose 
made of sapphire, once the setting of a ring worn by 
the saintly King, Edward the Confessor, now forms 
the centre of the crown of England. Tradition credits 
this stone with the power of working miracles. 

Another sapphire in the English crown was the setting 
in a ring worn by Queen Elizabeth ; it was taken from 
the dead Queen’s hand, and sent to James by some 
courtier in waiting, asa token that his hour of succes- 
sion had come, 

Among the precious stones in the Hope collection is the 
famous sapphire of Louis XIV. This sapphire is unique 
—a sapphire with a line of topaz running across, It is 
said that this singular stone suggested one of Mme. de 
Genlis’s stories. The most celebrated of ancient sap- 
phire gems is the signet of Constantius II. Another 
sapphire, called by Louis Dieulefait ‘‘The Marvel,” is 
in the Strozzi cabinetat Rome. It is a profile of a youth- 
ful Hercules, made by Cirins, one of the ancient gem- 
engravers mentioned by Pliny. 

A strange, romantic story is told of a famous sapphire. 
It was found by a poor Bengalese, who made and sold 
wooden spoons for a living. The story fails to supply 
one link. It does not tell how this beautiful sapphire 
found its way to Europe, or whether the poor vender 
of wooden spoons became rich from the proceeds of 
his happy discovery, but goes on to say that it was 
bought by a worthy dealer in gems at Rome. Later, it 
became the property of a German prince, who sold it 
to a jeweler in Paris. It formed, afterward, a part 
of the riches of the Museum of Natural History in 
Paris. Connoisseurs say that this sapphire was with- 
out blemish or fault of any kind. 

The ruby ranked first among the ‘‘Five Precious 
Fragments” known in ancient pharmacy as useful in 
healing sickness. Its potency extended to all manner 
of diseases. The color of the true Oriental ruby is 
described by a famous connoisseur as ‘‘the perfect 
red of the painter’s palette without any mixture of 
violet or orange.” In some of. the stained-glass win- 
dows of our cathedrals we find this perfect red when 
the sun lights up the windows. A ruby of this perfect 
red, ‘‘the color of the centre of the solar spectrum,” 
the color of ‘‘ pigeon’s blood,” is considered one of the 
most valuable of the precious stones. 

Amongst the ancients the ruby was more highly es- 
teemed than even the diamond. The marvelous ring of 
King Solomon, which, as tradition tells us, enabled him 
to search into deep and hidden things, and to penetrate 
into the mysteries and secrets concealed from mortal 
eyes, was set with rubies. In Holy Scriptures we see 
how much he made of rubies as figures of precious, val- 
uable things. A perfect wife is described by him as hav- 
ing a “price above rubies”; and he says of wisdom, 
**She is more precious than rubies.” 

The King of Burmah delights greatly in his title of 
“King of the Rubies.” This title was conferred upon 
him on account of the number and beauty of the rubies 
found near Mandalay, the capital of Burmah. The /ych- 
nis, or ruby of the ancients, the carbuncle, and other 
stones, were the basis of many superstitions, on account 
of their luminous appearance by the light of the lamp. ! 


A remarkable lychnis, or lamp-stone, was the one worr 
by the goddess Astarte, which was said to have lighted 
up the whole interior of her temple. 

The ancient engravers turned these superstitions about 
precious stones to good account ; they illustrated and em- 
bellished stones with many of these legends and stories. 
The Greeks, especially, used and adapted these stories. 
Gems of this kind are extremely ture in rubies, because 
they were too highly valued as ornamental stones; en- 
gravers were not willing to cut them. But they are 
occasionally to be met with. King, one of the best 
authorities on gems, gives several examples—a head of 
Hercules, and a head of Thetis, of the cinque-cento period ; 
he also describes a pink ruby, used by an ancient king 
as a signet. This riag was engraved with the motto, 
‘Rubies are the source of prosperity.” Another of the 
same color bore the inscription, ‘Splendor and pros- 
perity.” 

There is a curious legend about a ruby, or /ychnis, of 
which there are several versions, Heraclea had been very 
kind to a sick stork. The stork, as is well known to all 
familiar with ancient lore, is a bird that never forgets @ 
kindness. In return for Heraclea’s good services, he one 
day came back to Heraclea, and brought a beautiful lyck- 
nis which he dropped into her lap. This stone was se 
marvelously luminous that it lighted up her room at 
night. 

Amongst the many virtues that the ruby was supposed 
to typify was that of gratitude. This legend would nat- 
urally form a favorite subject for gems, given in remem- 
brance of past kindness. 

The credulous, during the sixteenth century, had many 
marvelous tales to tell of the brilliancy of*a ruby that 
illuminated the chapel of Lady Hildegarde, the wife of 
Theodore, Count of Holland. 

As late as the eighteenth century, a ruby, worn by 
Catharine of Aragon, was clothed with many supersti- 
tions. Amongst these was a belief that it could indi- 
cate coming misfortunes by a change of color. 

Another famous ruby is the one found at the sacking 
of Pekin by the French. It was a large ruby cut inte 
the figure of a Chinese idol. This ruby was afterward 
the property of the Duke of Brunswick. The ruby in the 
Golden Fleece, part of the French regalia, bears the form 
ofa dragon. This is said to be the finest ruby in Europe. 

The exquisite gem known torconnoisseurs as the Dev- 
onshire ruby is called ‘‘The Paragon.” It is engraved 
with the figures of Venus and Cupid. A ruby recently 
engraved bears the head of Louis XII. The Queen of 
England owns a fine ruby, engraved with the head of 
Henry II. of France. - 

The famous ruby of the royal crown of England has aa 
eventful history. It was given by Pedro, King of Castile, 
to Edward, Prince of Wales, called the ‘‘ Black Prince.” 
It was afterward worn by Henry V. at the battle of Agin- 
court, A.p. 1415. It is said that seventy-five brilliant dia- 
monds form the Maltese cross of which this historic ruby 
is the centre. 

The rubies known amongst celebrated stones as the 
‘Three Brothers” were worn by Charles the Bold, and 
were lost on the battle-field of Grandson. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury asked of Garrick, the 
great actor: ‘‘ How is it that you gentlemen of the stage 
can affect your audience so much?” ‘Oh, well,” sat 
Garrick, ‘‘ we actors speak of things imaginary as if they 
were real, while too many in the pulpit speak of things 
real as if they were imaginary.” 


“IN GOOD OLD COLONY TIMES.” 
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A ROMANCE OF NICE. 


“MY DAILY HORSEBACK EXERCISE IS MUCH MORE PLEASANT NOW THAT I AM PRIVILEGED TO RIDE BESIDE HER CARRIAGE, AND 
TO EXCHANGE A FEW WORDS WITH ITS OCCUPANTS,” 


A ROMANCE OF NICE. 


By Lucy H, Hooper. 


Nice, December 6th. 

Dear Water: You, being my friend no less than my 
physician, will be pleased to learn that I am at last estab- 
lished for the season on the Riviera, I cannot say that I 
feel very hopeful respecting the effect of my sojourn on 
my general health. I consulted two eminent physicians, 
the one an American and the other French, before quit- 
ting Paris. Neither gave me more than a ray of hope. 
The opinion of both, in regard to the state of my lungs, 
perfectly coincided with your own. Remember that this 
consultation was held at your request. I was perfectly 
satisfied with your treatment of my case, and had no idea 
of questioning the justice of your verdict. 
that you are content, since the big-wigs of the profession 
have fully indorsed your opinion. You kuow, of course, 
all that they say, and what they recommend. An imme- 
diate removal to a milder climate. It is done. Then all 
possible precautions with regard to catching cold, avoid- 
ance of fatigue or excitement, gentle exercise, nourishing 
food, ete. You know the whole formula already by heart. 


And all for the purpose of delaying the inevitable crisis | 


as long as possible. For I am doomed ; I know that very 

well. I have not watched the slow passage to the grave 

of my two sisters and brother—all carried off by the same 

fatal malady—not to comprehend the purport of my own 

symptoms. Consumption sometimes pardons, but nover 
Vol. XXVII., No, 6—42. 


| glais. 


Now I trust | 


in such a case as mine. Fortunately, Iam the last sur- 
vivor of my family. I shall leave behind me no passion- 
ate regrets, and, perhaps, but one deep and sincere grief 
—your own. Now I have closed this chapter of my ex- 
perience, and will trouble you no more about it, I mean 
to live as long as I can, and to enjoy my brief remnant 
of existence as much as possible. 

Tam established in a hotel on the Promenade des An- 
The windows of my sitting-room look out upon 
the Mediterranean and the lovely mountains of the Es- 


| terel. Truly the French writers did well to call this coun- 


try the Azure Land. The vivid blue of the sky, deep 
and warm as the tint of the American heavens at mid- 
summer, glows above a sea of molten sapphire and hills 
of lapis lazuli, over which the shadows cf the passing 
clouds flit in deeper tints of blue. The sun goes down, 
not sinking out of sight, but melting away in a horizon 
that is one sheet of gold. The price of one Jacqueminot 


| rose ut this season at home suffices to fill my room with 


mignonette and orange-blossoms and great branches of 
deliciously perfumed geranium. But you have spent a 
Winter yourself at Nice, so I will spare you all continu- 
ation of my raptures. 

There are very few people here at present. The rooms 
next to mine are occupied by an English lady and her 
daughter, I understand. I fear that the poor girl is, like 
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myself, consumptive. I know too well the tone of the 
slight cough that I heard last evening on the balcony ad- 
joining my own. I was tempted to go out and beg her to 
return in-doors, for the evening breeze was growing 
chilly. But I refrained, not having any right to inter- 
fere in the affairs of a stranger. 

The English valet that you recommended to me has 
turned out a perfect treasure. Wilson is indefatigable in 
looking after my comfort and in supplying my wants. 
Yesterday, on hearing me declare that I must see about 
hiring a piano as soon as I felt strong enough to go out, 
he disappeared for an hour, and in the afternoon a finely 
toned instrument was installed in my sitting-room. I 
have sent to Paris for my collection of music, and for my 
box of water-colors. For when it rains at Nice, one must 
combat e«nui by all possible methods in-doors 


December 12th, 

I was right—the young girl who is my next-door neigh- 
bor is an invalid, like myself. I was leaning over the 
balcony yesterday afternoon when I saw a carriage stop 
before the door of the hotel. An elderly lady came out, 
tenderly supporting the steps of a fragile girl whom she 
assisted to get into the vehicle. The maid followed, with 
a supply of cushions and wraps. The young invalid is 
beautiful and very graceful. She appears to be about 
seventeen years old. Her hair is very fine and very fair, 
her eyes blue and large and lustrous, and her complexion 
brilliant, with the peculiar vividness of coloring derived 
from her malady. Her slender figure, though bent by 
weakness, is delicately proportioned. I shall wait at the 
window for their return. 

December 15th. 

Wilson has found out for me all about the mother and 
daughter that interested me so deeply. They are not 
English, as I at first supposed, but Americans. The 
mother is Mrs. Lyfford, of Baltimore. The young lady, 
Miss Rose Lyfford, is her youngest and only unmarried 
child. She has brought her to Europe to pass the Winter 
on the Riviera, in the hopes of saving the life of this 
most idolized of her daughters. I have not attempted 
to make their acquaintance. My state of health might 
alarm Mrs. Lyfford, and she is already, as I can see, most 
unhappy about her daughter. However, it is a pleasure 
for me to watch their departure for their daily drives. 
Positively, I must tell Wilson to try to find for me a quiet 

orse with a gentle action. A little horseback exercise 
aily would do me a world of good. 
December 0th. 

Tam feeling much better in this delicious atmosphere. 
My daily rides, too, have benefited me greatly. I sel- 
dom fail to pass Mrs. Lyfford’s carriage. Already a silent 
acquaintance has sprung up between Miss Lyfford and 
myself, Our eyes meet with some degree of recognition 
in the glance. And the other night I went to the piano 
to try over a nocturne by Chopin. But I was not in the 
mood for music, so I gave up the attempt before I had 
half finished the piece. The strain was taken up and 
completed in the next room. I responded by a passage 
from ‘ Faust,” but to that there was no reply. The 


to that of Gounod. 
December 23d. 

IT have made the acquaintance of Mrs. and Miss Lyf- 
ford. We have many mutual friends in Washington and 
Haltimore, and are already on the footing of old friends. 
My illness has, I think, proved a passport to the sympa- 
thies of Mrs. Lyfford. She sees in my symptoms a reflex 
of those of Rose, and she treats me with an almost ma- 
ternal tenderness. My daily horseback exercise is much 

— i 


| me on my improved looks. 


| doubtless remark, you model of prudence. 
young musician prefers, I think, the school of Wagner | 


A ROMANCE OF NICE. 


more pleasant now that I am privileged to ride beside 
her carriage, and to exchange a few words, from -time to 
time, with its occupants. We have visited many of the 
lovely scenes in the environs of Nice. Yesterday we vent- 
ured as far as the cemetery, and Rose deposited a cluster 
of violets and roses on the tomb of Gambetta. 

December 26th. 

Thanks for your Christmas greeting which reached me 
on Christmas ‘Eve, so well had you timed the date of its 
departure. I spent Christmas Day with the Lyffords. 
The weather was stormy, so we did not venture upon 
going to church. Mrs. Lyfford read aloud the service of 
the day to Rose and myself, and afterward a selection of 
poems in praise of Christmas from the works of the best 
English and American poets. I do not think that I was 
ever before so fully penetrated with the spirit of the 
season. 

I am learning a lesson of strength of mind and cheer- 
fulness from Miss Lyfford. She is, I find, a sincere and 
practical Christian. She is fully aware of the state of her 
health, and of her own slight hold upon existence, but 
she neither rebels nor repines, nor is she supinely and 
mournfully resigned. She maintains her bright gayety, 
and her interest in the people and things about her, and 
is keenly alive to the delights of a fine sunset, an exqui- 
site strain of music, or a noble poem. She revels in the 
profusion and beauty of the flowers for which Nice is 
famous. Life seems to maintain its hold upon her now 
by its most delicate and artistic elements merely. 

I have obtained permission from Mrs. Lyfford to at- 
tempt a portrait of Rose in water-colors. Never did Carlo 
Dolce himself rejoice in a fairer or more ethereal-looking 
model. 

I close this section of my diary and send it off, that it 
may remind you of me at the commencement of the New 
Year. Your friend and patient, 

Raymonp Liste. 

To Dr. WaLter Wynpuam, New York city. 

January 15th. 

I am ashamed to say how many of your letters to me 
remain unanswered, Neither have I put pen to the diary 
that I meant to have kept so faithfully. The fact is, dear 
old friend, I have been very happy, and individuals, like 
nations, require misfortunes to make their history inter- 
esting. But I have various matters to impart to you 
now, so I will neglect my epistolary duties no longer. 
In the first place, I am better—really and radically bet- 
ter. My cough has nearly disappeared ; I suffer no longer 
from night-sweats and attacks of fever, and I am rapidly 
regaining my strength. Yesterday I ventured on foot as 
far as the end of the Promenade des Anglais, and re- 
Wilson 
surveyed me with a beaming smile when he brought me 
my breakfast this morning, and so far departed from the 
traditional reserve of a British servant as to congratulate 
Secondly, I have a deeper 
cause for happiness than even my returning health. Rose 
and I are engaged. ‘‘Somewhat precipitate,” you will 
But remem- 
ber that other lovers may venture on delay, and that we 
cannot. Those that have a life-time to spend together 
may linger and hesitate on the threshold of their bliss. 
But we must hasten to drink the eup of our happiness 
lest it be snatched from us untasted. 

Rose, too, is improving daily in health and strength. 
I think that happiness has proved the best possible 
medicine for both of us. It was a long time before I 
could persuade Mrs. Lyfford to listen to my offers for 
her daughter's hand, and, above all, to my prayers, for 


turned home, none the worse for my exertion. 
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a speedy marriage. But she yielded at Jast, on seeing 
how entirely our lives were bound up in eur mutual at- 
tachment. I bless now the wealth that I scorned so 
lately for its uselessness. It will enable me to create a 
paradise for Rose on these exquisite shores, As we are 
condemned to pass our lives in a Southern climate, we 
are determined to fix our residence at Nice. 
first parents, we shall be prisoners in a prison that is 
an Eden, and our guardian spirit will be an angel— 
Love. 
January 20th. 

tose and I have just returned from exploring the de- 
licious heights of Cimiez in search of our future home. 
We have found it at last--a beautiful villa, set in a vast 
garden, and all overgrown with climbing roses. The 
garden is filled with orange-trees and roses, and its 
heliotropes and fuchsias are unparalleled on the Ri- 
viera. Mrs. Lyfford will see to all the arrangements 
respecting furniture, servants, etc. As soon as our 
marriage takes place, Rose and I will go to reside in 
our new home. 
our nearly regained strength by the fatigues of a wed- 
ding-journey. Yet we are now so well that we are 
growing audacious. We actually talk about the future, 
and make plans as to what we shall do in the years to 
come. For instance, we are making arrangements for 
having you pass next Winter with us. 
your room already. 


We have chosen 
It is on the second floor, with a 


deep bay-window opening on a balcony from which you | 


can enjoy a superb view of the Mediterranean. 
Lyfford has promised to live with us always. 


Mrs. 
The dear 


mother listens to our plans and projects usually with a 
3ut sometimes she sighs deeply, and turns away 


smile. 
when our pic ures of the future are drawn on the most 
roseate of tints. I can see that her anxiety for Rose 
still continues. She evidently does not wholly believe 
in our bright visions. Do I,? 

Rose has requested me not to give her the diamond en- 
gagement-ring that I had chosen for her, but in its stead 
to bestow upon one of the poor fishermen that lost their 
little all in the storm that devastated the coast last week 
a new boat and set of nets. That is, I think, a betrothal 
gift that will bring a blessing on our engagement. 

The life that we lead is very quiet and peaceful. We 
spend our days together, always driving out in the after- 
noon if the weather is pleasant, and devoting our time 
in-doors, if it rains, to music or drawing. In the eveaing 
Mrs. Lyfford reads aloud to us, while Rose busies herself 
with her embroidery. I have finished Rose’s po-trait. 
She has changed so greatly for the better that 1 was 
obliged to lay aside my first sketch when it was nearly 
completed, and to make afresh beginning. Our wedding- 
day is fixed for the 10th of February. The ceremony will 
take place in our rooms at this hotel, and we shall then 
depart for the Villa Rosa, as I have christened our future 
home. 

Rose sends you her love. She says that you must 
positively come to Nice next Winter, and help Mrs. 
Lyfford to take care of us. With best wishes for the New 
Year, Your friend, sincerely, 

Raymonp Liste. 
January 23d, 

All is over for me, dear friend—love and hope and life 
itself. The day after I closed my last letter to you, a 
terrible storm descended on the Riviera. Winter made 
its appearance there in all its chilling desolation. The 
flowers were smothered in snow, and the blue crests of 
the Esterel Mountains were white as those of the Alps. 
The wind swept icy and pitiless through the orange- 


Like our | 


We are neither of us inclined to tax | 


moonlight ever shines in this favored region. 
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groves. That night I awoke, oppressed with faintness, 
and struggling for breath. I had barely time to summon 


| Wilson, when I was attacked with a hemorrhage, more 


prolonged and violent than any from which I have ever 
suffered before. It was a long time before the bleeding 
could be checked, and the attack has left me lower than 
I have ever been. All the worst symptoms of my malady 
have reappeared. I have rallied somewhat, but I recog- 
nize that my doom is sealed. Iam dying, and the end is 
not far off. Adieu to all thoughts of marriage and of 
happiness. Rose will recover, and I must leave her. 
She will love again some day—she will make the happi- 
ness of some man more fortunate than I. That is as I 
would have it. I would not for worlds bear with me the 
pure affection of her young heart into my grave. And 
yet it is hard to go out alone into the Unknown—I had 
just dreamed so fair a dream of happy love and fond 
companionship. 
January 27th. 

Pity and pardon my selfishness, dear friend. I have 
regained all my resignation, my peace of mind—I cou'd 
almost say my happiness. I am not to be parted from 
my Rose, after all. 

I would not permit Wilson to warn Mrs. Lyfford or her 
daughter of my relapse. I did not wish to alarm them, 
and I desired to break to Rose myself the evil tidings. 
Yesterday evening I found myself strong enough to pay 
my customary visit to the Lyffords. I entered the famil- 
iar drawing-room with a faltering step. The lamp was 
not lighted, and the room was only illuminated by the 
rays of the full moon, splendid in silver lustre, as the 
The white 
dress of Rose was dimly discernible amid the shadows. 
She greeted me silently, and the little hand that she 
placed in mine was cold and trembling. Ido not know 
how I commenced or how I concluded my recital. ‘‘Live 
and be happy, Rose !” I cried, when I had ended. ‘* While 
life lasts I shall love you, but thereafter try to forget me, 
or only remember me as one who barely touched the sur- 
face of your existence, and then vanished forever into the 
darkness of oblivion.” In my feeble state the pain of 
that hour stung me to an outburst of almost womanly 
emotion. I bowed my face upon my clasped hands and I 
wept such bitter tears as a man may shed in a moment of 
despair. The touch of a soft hand on my shoulder re- 
called me to myself. I looked wp, and beheld Rose stand- 
ing beside me. The moonlight fell full upon her face, 
which was irradiated with a smile. She extended toward 
me a handkerchief —it was stained with blood. ‘‘ Ah, 
Raymond, Raymond !” she murmured, ‘‘I accused Fate 
of trying to separate us, and behold! the link that unites 
us is stronger than ever. My dearest, I, too, am dying. 
Yesterday that fatal symptom reappeared. I was so 
wretched at the thought that I was about to leave you ; 
and now, were it not for poor mamma, I could rejoice 
in this new and final sentence. You see that we belong 
to each other now and forever.” I clasped her to my 
heart, and rained kisses on her shining hair. She is 
mine now—mine on earth, and in eternity. 


January 30th. 

Mrs. Lyfford has consented to our prayer that our wed- 
ding-day shall not be deferred. 1t seems to me as though 
my claim upon Rose in heaven will be weakened if the 
Church has not blessed our union upon earth. Alas! poor 
mother—she suffers, and she tries to hide her suffering. 
All illusions about Rose and myself are at an end. She 
knows now that she must soon lose us both—both her 
dear children, as she calls us. I would fain console her, 
but what consolation can any human power afford ? 


peace and our content. We neither of us suffer from any- 
thing except excessive weakness. We pass the greater 
part of the day together, my easy-chair drawn close be- 
side Rose's sofa, and her hand resting in mine. Some- 
times Mrs. Lyfford reads aloud to us—not, as she used to 
do, scenes from Shakespeare, or passages from our favor- 
ite poets, but chapters from the Bible. Generally, how- 
ever, the hours go by in a sort of reposeful calm. We are 
nearing the end of a troubled voyage, and our barks are 
drifting very gently toward the unknown shore. 


February 5th. 

We profited, Rose and I, by an unusually lovely day 
to undertake an excur- 
sion to the heights of 
Cimiez. When we last 
went there, it was to 
select our future home. 
This new expedition 
was undertaken for a 
similar purpose ; it was 
to choose a site in the 
exquisite little foreign 
cemetery for the tomb 
in which we shall re- 
pose together. The 
spot was so lovely, the 
view so enchanting, 
and the trees and flow- 
ers so beautiful in their 
freshness, that I found 
it hard to indicate a 
preference. It was Rose 
that made the final de- 
cision. She has selected 
a site that commands a 
view over the valley of 
the Paillon, and from 
which the roof of the 
Villa Rosa is distinctly 
visible. Ihave given or- 
ders to have a small 
chapel in white mar- 
ble erected there. Two 
niches within will con- 
tain the busts of Rose 
and myself, executed 
by a young American i\% 
sculptor of great talent, 
who modeled that of 
Rose last Winter, dur- 
ing a visit of a month 
that she made to Flor- 
ence. He will arrive in 
Nice to-morrow, to begin mine ; but I fear tnat he will 
be compelled to finish it from a photograph. 

February 7th. 

I made my will yesterday, as befits a man who is about 
to be married. You must not decline to accept the legacy 
that I leave you, Walter. There is no one living that has 
any claim upon my fortune. Mrs. Lyfford is wealthy, 
and will inherit all Rose’s estate, which is no inconsider- 
able amount. I have appointed Wilson the guardian of 
our grave at Cimiez, and have taken care that the in- 
come attached to the office shall remunerate him for 
being forced to live so far from his native land. Also, 
I bequeath to you the portrait that I first painted of 
my darling Rose. It is the one that now resembles 
my beloved the most. And I want you, my dear friend, 


A ROMANCE 


Meantime, she seems cheered at times by witnessing our 
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OF NICE. 


to realize from it all the charm and preciousness of the 
treasure that Iam taking with me to the Unknown. 


February 11th. 

We were married yesterday. Rose was the loveliest, if 
the most fragile - looking, of brides. Her wedding-dress 
had been ordered in Paris, and she appeared in bridal 
array. Her veil was confined by a wreath of orange-blos- 
soms, and the folds of her dress were caught back and 
looped with clusters of the same fragrant flowers. All 
who were present wept. Rose and I were calm and 
smiling, as befits those who are perfectly happy. As for 
myself, I was dazzled by the brilliancy of Rose’s beauty, 
the lustre of her eyes, the vivid tints of her complex- 
ion, the gloss and sheen 
of her rich golden hair. 
When she retired after 
the ceremony, to change 
her dress, Mrs, Lyfford, 
on removing her rich 
toilet of white satin, 
could not restrain her 
tears. She knew too 
well what would be the 
next occasion on which 
she would array her 
darling in that glisten- 
ing white garment. As 
for myself, I have grown 
so accustomed to the 
thought that we are go- 
ing out of the world 
hand in hand together 
that I can scarcely com- 
prehend the sorrow 

of our dear mother. 
We are very happy, 
dear old friend. Rose 
takes the pen from my 
hand to sign her new 
name for the first time, 

and to call herself 
Your friend, truly, 

Rose Liste. 


Nice, March 13th. 

3 Dear Dr. WynpHaAm : 
i\ In fulfillment of one of 

my beloved Raymond's 
last request, I hasten 
to inform you of his 
death, which took place 
this morning at six 
o'clock. As he wrote 
you, he was married to 
my daughter Rose on the 10th of last month. There was 
no perceptible change in the condition of either himself 
or his wife till last night, when he was suddenly attacked 
with a violent hemorrhage, from the effects of which he 
sank rapidly. Rose, on learning of his danger, left her 
bed and insisted upon tending him and watching over 
him to the very end. The strength that the dear child 
displayed was marvelous. Raymond’s last words, his 
last glance, his last breath, were for her. When all was 
over, she bent over to kiss him, and then sank down on 
the pillows beside him. I raised her in my arms and 
found that she had fainted. She never regained con- 
sciousness, but died a few hours later, not having sur- 
vived her husband for a single day. I cannot compre- 
hend how I can write these things to you, but I seem 
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not know which of the two was the dearest to me—the son 
that was mine for a few weeks only, or the daughter that 
was my own from the hour of her birth. I write beside 
the couch on which they repose, side by side and hand 
in hand, linked in a union more exquisite and enduring 
than any earthly wedlock could ever be. Whenever a 
great wave of grief comes surging up in my heart, I look 
upon the celestial beauty and peacefulness of their feat- 
ures, and my sorrow sinks into silence. 
lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their deaths 
they were not divided.” I shall cause these words to be 
engraved upon the marble slab that will shut in the 
door-way of the little chapel wherein they are to find 
their final repose. They are to be laid there to-morrow. 
Twenty-four hours longer, and I shall see them no more 
in this world. Farewell. I can write no more. 

Your friend, in sympathy and in mourning, 

EvizasetH LYFror>. 


BIANCA CAPELLO. 


Sue remains a finished picture of the brilliant and 
cruel sixteenth century in Italy, with its pomp and its 
furies, this Bianca Capello, whose hanghty presentment 
has been given us by a woman’s hand—the hand of an 
Italian princess. 

Was not hers a career to tempt a Shakespeare ? She 
was born doubly guarded by the customs of her city and 
by the origin of her parents in that proud City of Venice. 
She was the daughter of the proudest aristocracy, allied 
to the Morosini, niece of the Patriarch of Aquileia. Yet 
it was not even a glorious general—an Othello, triumph- 
ing in the conquest of Candia—who won the heart of 
this Desdemona. Pietro Buenaventuri is only a Floren- 
tine merchant—one of the bold apprentices employed 
by his maternal uucle, Salvati, the silversmith. Did 
Pietro see Bianca in the festivities of St. George, on the 
Piazza, or when the Doge wed the Adriatic ?—or has he 
surprised her while she flung to the air on the terrace 
the golden locks of her hair, brilliant with all the tints 
of Giorgione ? He attracted her attention ; he spoke his 
Tuscan words so well framed to express love. And the 
two—the patrician girl and the apprentice—fled one day 
far from Venice, with the family jewels snatched from 
the strong-box of the Capello. 

Venice, outraged in its patrician blood by this outrage- 
ous bravado, cast into prison the uncle of the bold youth, 
and officers were dispatched to assassinate Pietro. 

At Florence reigned Duke Francis de Medicis—a duke 
of yesterday, who could not trace back his genealogical 
tree far before he came upon the merchant stock from 
which they sprung. He saw the daughter of the Vene- 
tian nobles, was captivated by her, and Bianca soon be- 


came all but Duchess. Then Pietro Buenaventuri learned | 


how dangerous it is to handle these exquisite, gilded, 
highly wrought and fatal arms. He died suddenly, as 
soon as his wife saw that he was in her way. 

Free, then, to win and please the stern and sombre 
Medicis, Bianca Capello became the bright, merry, in- 
snaring Herodias of this sad ruler. She seemed for a 
moment about to fall before the hatred of Duchess 
Jane of Austria, wife of Francis. But the cold and 
haughty Austrian was but ill-equipped for a contest 
with this specious serpent, daughter of crafty Venice, 
true sister of the women that glow on the canvas of 
Titian. All the artifices that an Italian woman of that 


day could employ are resorted to. And death, always 


‘*They were | 


bewildered, and am as yet unable to realize my loss. I do | so closely linked to love in that epic age, came to re- 


| 


move the rival and assure the triumph of Bianca. 

A brilliant and rapid triumph, worthy of an age where 
life seems to have throbbed with more ardor, and flamed 
fiercer and higher. Philip IT. consecrated, by his appro- 
bation, the marriage between Duke Francis and Bianca 
Capello. Venice, the politic, implacable to the weak, 


| bent at once before victory, and threw its most august 


lustre around it. 

The Pregadi, in a deliberation held June 16th, 1579, 
decl:red the eloping maiden of yesterday, and queen of 
to-day, to be truly worthy of Venice, andthe prodigal 


| child received the official title of “‘True and Special 


\ 
| 


Daughter of the Republic.” The austere city deputed 


| two ambassadors and ninety nobles to attend the mar- 


| 


1 


riage and adopt the bride in the name of St. Mark. It 
was the 12th of October, 1579, a year so cruel to Tuscany. 
Sut the famine that ravaged the country was forgotten 
in the wedding festivities, and the State expended, in 
spite of the famine, three hundred thousand ducats. 
The minister whom the new Duchess imposed on Flor- 
ence was not one to lighten the distress. Vittorio Ca- 
pello, her brother, became the favorite of the Duke, 


| wielded the whole power, and abused it freely, with his 
| Venetian rapacity and greed, for he ruled Tuscany like 


& conquered country. 
But the dazzling fortune of Bianca closed in a mystery 
of intrigue and sombre doubt, not uncommon in those 


|; days, when poison lurked beneath the perfumed glove or 


the luscious fruit; when the jeweled dirk, worked by a 
master, could strike none the less surely and effectively. 

Ferdinand de Medicis was the sole heir of his brother 
Francis, and was dreaded by Bianca, whose schemes and 
desperate efforts failed to defeat his influence. The 
Duke was taken ill after an entertainment at Cajano, 
and Bianca soon showed the same symptoms. Benev- 
olent and prudent chroniclers called it intermittent 
fever. Soon after, Ferdinand, become Duke, followed to 
the grave the remains of his brother and sister-in-law. 

The whole life of love, splendor and death gives 
Bianea Capello the fatal charms of her sex. And one 
allied to the Colonna princes, who filled Italy of the 
Renaissance with the name, presents her to us captivat- 
ing and commanding, helmeted in gold, like an Amazon, 
with her sensual profile and her large, enchantress eves, 


THE ART OF SEWING. 

Tue useful art of sewing has been known from a very 
remote period, as is shown by the fact that bone needles 
have been found among the oldest remains of the Swiss 
lake - dwellings, and in the caves of France and Great 


| Britain, which were frequented by man during the Rein- 


deer Age. Some of these early needles were perforated in 
the middle, which was the thickest part, and others were 
pierced at the larger end. A French cavern has yielded 
needles much superior to those of the ancient Gauls, and 
also to the ivory needles of the modern Esquimanx, spe 
cial skill having been applied to the boring of the eyes, 
which must have been done with a fine flint drill. The 
Swiss lake-dwellers used linen thread or bark-fibre for 
sewing, and made garments from woven fabrics of linen 
and bark, as well as from the skins of animals. The cave- 


| people employed a thread made from split tendons, and 


perhaps strings of gut; and the fineness of some of their 
needles has suggested the probability that they per- 
formed some more delicate work than the sewing of 


| skins. 
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UP AND DOWN THE 


FAMOUS SAGUENAY. 


By NoEt RuUTHVEN. 


I was standing within the grim, gaunt walls of the 
Citadel at Quebec, gossiping with ‘‘one of the Camp- 
bells,” when the Governor-general, the Marquis of Lorne, 
emerged from behind a flaming portiére hanging in an 


| 


open door-way attached to the swell quarters, and with | 


him a noble specimen of deer-hound, the pet of the Prin- 
cess Louise. His Excellency was attired in a homespun 
suit of the Knickerbocker persuasion, which showed 
off his capacious calves, while a soft felt hat, adorned 
with artificial flies, on the back of his head, placed his 
handsome face and yellow hair in pre-Raphaelite relief. 

Yes, he was going a-fishing to La Bonne Ste. Anne, a 
dreamy little village on the River St. Lawrence, possess- 
ing a spring of wondrous healing qualities, and fishing- 
grounds worthy the flies of a Governor-general. 

Would I come ? 

I had to confess to ‘‘no clothes,” and since ‘‘ my wife, 
the Princess,” was to be of the party, the absence of regu- 
lation garments placed me absolutely beyond the pale. 

At this moment Her Royal Highness emerged from 
** quarters,” and we repaired to a corner bastion, ascend- 
ing some steps to a coigne of espial. 

“This,” said t:e Princess, ‘tis one of the loveliest 
views in the world, and my especial favorite. I sit here 
for hours.” 

And it was indeed a lovely prospect—sheer beneath us, 
the quaint old city, with its picturesque corners and chim- 
neys and gables, in red, blue, yellow and green ; Dufferin 
Terrace ; French nurse-maidsishrieking to their piquant- 
looking charges; while in the kiosks overhanging the 
river were several pairs of lovers, if arm around waist 
means anything, and solitary -parties engaged in reading, 
but reaping the harvest of unquiet eyes the while ; ship- 
ping of every sort, size, shape and description dotted the 
water, the puffy little Government steamer, that was to 
carry the vice-regal party to La Bonne Ste. Anne, being 
very fussy and noisy and self-asserting ; over against us 


frowned Point Levi; to our left, the lordly St. Lawrence | 


stretched away, fringed by whitest of villages, the Falls 
of Montmorenci standing out in subdued grandeur, the 
Island of Orleans glowing in richest color. 

‘*TTere I spend the most of my time,” said Victoria’s 
daughter. 

We were joined by ladies and gentlemen of the staff, 
and after a good deal of laughing and chaffing, they 


entered vice-regal carriages and made a peaceful sortie | 


from the fortress, the guard turning out, the drums beat- 
ing and the colors flying—in fact, with all the honors of 
peace, 

I leaned over the bastion, watching the vehicles spin 
down the steep hill, and, growing small by degrees and 
beautifully less, pull up at the dock, where a gang-plank, 
adorned with bunting, was laid down, and over which 
Lorne and ‘‘ Loo,” and the suite and the dog, presently 
passed—the doy’s chain becoming hopelessly involved in 
the legs of an aid-de-camp, and flatly flooring him. Tho 
fussy little steamer became more fussy than ever ; whistle 
after whistle stole faintly up to me, as she slowly backed 
into the river, and almost into ‘an Allan-liner seeking 
its dock at Point Levi. Then a salute from the Allan, 
and with the vice-regal flag at the fore, away puffed the 
steamer, bearing Lorne and his artistic wife to the happy 
fishing-grounds, taking with them my benison from tho 
bastion. 


; one on board, and to every fresh arrival en route. 


I wandered about Quebec, visited the Plains of Abra- 
ham, thought over the glorious death of poor General 
Wolfe and the unbearable facetiousness of Punch, who 
once upon a time asked, ‘‘In what way do the English 
Volunteers resemble General Wolfe 2?” ‘‘ Because, the 
last thing General Wolfe did was to die for his country, 
and it’s about the Just thing the Volunteers would do.” 

I took a dusty ride out to the Montmorenci Falls, pass- 
ing through French villages, their cottage- gardens flam- 
ing with gorgeous poppies. I did churches and picture- 
galleries, and the Princess Louise Tidal Basin, the largest 
on this continent ; and, above all, I purchased my ticket 
for a trip up and down the famous Saguenay River, of 
which I had heard so much and so yearned to behold. 

This excursion takes two days and two nights. You 


| can stop off at a dozen places, if you so desire, and are 


provided with a ticket a cloth yard-stick long; but I 
am not a fisherman or a pedestrian, and being simply 
a tourist, resolved upon sticking to the ship. 

It was a delicious morning in August, and eight of the 
clock, when I stepped on board the small and somewhat 
fusty steamer that was to do the Saguenay. We had sev- 
eral passengers, The English tourist established himself 
at once, by his outlandish garb, his thick-soled boots and 
his audacious pipe. The French clergy spoke through 
their black garments and broad- brimmed hats. The 
Down-easter’s chin-whisker gave him away, while New 
York and Boston advertised neat-fitting, well-cut Sum- 
mer grays and faultless shoes and stockings. We had a 
freckled bride and a 300-pound groom. We had two pro- 
fessors from Cambridge, England, who wore pith helmets 
and bore rusty knapsacks on their back and lusty sticks 
in their hand. We had a lanky lad just gazetted to an 
English regiment, who would show his papers to every 
We 
had a pudgy German, who consumed all the beer on the 
boat, and a Frenchman attached to a farm, who, later 
on, endeavored to wipe out Sedan, Metz and the surren- 
der of Paris on the pudgy German’s pudgy frame. We 
had a very prim party of ladies from Philadelphia, and 
some very charming Boston people. Once the hawsers 
attaching us to Quebec were swung off, the ice begun to 
break up, and ere we came abreast of the Falls of Mont- 
morenci everybody chatted to everybody else and made 
life worth living. I may mention that one of the Cam- - 
bridge professors seemed to be the possessor of the single 
word ‘* Yes,” which he pronounced * Yoss,” and chuckled 
it forth with great vigor and cheerfulness on every possi- 
ble opportunity. 

Nine miles below Quebec we passed the Island of Or- 
leans. It is twenty miles long and six miles broad in its 
widest part. Over seven thousand people reside in its 
numerous villages, and from behind tree-tops peep 
church -spires, and bells were ringing, summoning the 
faithful to prayers as we steamed merrily past. The 
Cambridge professor’s ‘‘ Yoss,” upon being informed 
that a Protestant church adorned the island, had the 
Thirty-nine Articles wrapped up in it. Jacques Car- 
tier, in 1535, christened the island the ‘‘Isle of Bac- 
chus,” on account of the luxuriance of the wild-grape 
vines. The soil is wondrously fertile, and rises to an 
altitude of 350 feet above the river. It is indeed a 
most enchanting spot, and one where a hermit of a 
lively disposition could have a very good time without 
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having foo good a time. The boats bringing their fruits 
and vegetables to the Quebec market from this iskand 
are almost Venetian or Mexican in their bloom. A ferry 
plies between the city and the island, and the imagina- 
tion of the youthful British officer was inflamed to con- 
cert pitch by descriptions of the beauty of the female 
natives and their love for a naughty dance imported 
from Paris, known as the Can-can. 

“By Jove,” and he vainly endeavored to twist the 
down on his upper lip, “if I can get away from the 
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dition of the emigrant-ships preyed upon constitutions 
worn away by starvation, and, God help them! over 
6,000 died, and were buried at this picturesque place. 

There are many islands here of remarkable scenic 


| beauty, and sportsmen are sure of a big bag in the sea- 
' son. We did not feel that we were in the noble St. Law- 
| rence till now, for heretofore it was a small yet dignified 


river; but at this point it suddenly widened to a sea, 
its shores being almost invisible from the steamer’s deck. 


| Later on we hugged the shore, passing Baie St. Paul and 


regiment ’’—here he produced his papers—‘‘I will kick | 


up a shine there. Just gazetted, you see. 
letter from the. Horse Guards,” etc., ete. 
After passing the Isle of Orleans, we sighted Cape 
Tourmente, rising 2,000 feet out of the St. Lawrence. A 
votive chapel stands on its summit, bringing the pilgrim 
nearer to heaven. This chapel has replaced an enormous 
cross, erected in 1816. As on the Danube, stations and 
crosses are to be seen all along this portion of the St. 
Lawrence, and also on the Saguenay. The quarantine- 
station for Quebec is at Grosse Isle. Two luckless vessels 
were in durance vile. 
its consequent enforced immigration, drove thousands 
of Ireland’s starving children to Canada. The foul con- 


Here is the 


| the dining-tuble. 


| 


The Irish famine of 1848-49, and about it. 


| 


Isle aux Coudres, remarkable for the richness of its iron- 
mines. The scenery to Murray Bay is one continuous 
panorama of the wildest scenery, and it seemed hard that 
the stomach should say to the eye, ‘‘ Come in and survey 
That superb scenery is all very well in 
its way, but dinner is dinner.” 

And a good dinner, too, and a merry one, the various 
nationalities indulging in various liquids—all leading to 
the untying of jaws and to general geniality. 

Murray Bay, at whose pier we tied up, is a very fash- 
ionable watering - placa, with a decided Scotch flavor 
The menkind who came down to meet the 
boat were, for the most part, sandy-haired, high cheek- 
boned, and attired in suits with a suspicion of Clan Some- 


UP AND DOWN THE FAMOUS SAGUENAY. 


thing-or-other ; while the ladies wore 
the Tam o’ Shanter as only Scottish 
women can. Murray Bay was muchly 
favored by Lord and Lady Dufferin, 
and some very tasteful cottages were 
erected along the beach with light- 
ning- like rapidity, because the Gov- 
ernor- general rented a fishing-lodge 
thereby for a Summer dwelling. The 
prince of diplomats found his hand 
forced, and was compelled to shift his 
quarters. 

“How is it that Lord Dufferin 
was so popular ?”’ I asked of one who 
ought to know. 

“‘Well, he kept the Civil Service 
swimming in Champagne,” was the 
reply. Quién sabe ? 

The ladies from Philadelphia, be- 
coming desirous of acquiring Tam 0’ 


THE BLUEBERRY SEASON AT HA-HA BAY—AN OLD FRENCH-CANADIAN HOUSE. 
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Shanters, were very energetic in their demands for a | hills crowned by pine-trees. The St. Lawrence Hall is 


prolonged stoppage of the boat, to go a-shopping, but 
the captain turned an ungallant ear to their pleadings, 
and sent his steamer along at full speed, emulating 
Tam’s steed on that memorable ride. Softening a lit- 
tle, later on, he descended from his perch to inform 
them that he would stop about twenty-five minutes at 
Tadoussac, and that they could buy all the Tam o’ Shan- 
ters in the place. But no! 
Quaker City would have none but those of Murray Bay, 


and pouted and turned their backs in scorn upon the | 


sun-kissed navigator, who shrugged his brawny shoul- 
ders, and sought consolation in cracking his finger-joints 
one by one, with detonations resembling those emitted 
by toy-pistols. 

We drew near to the Pilgrims, a remarkable group of 
very high rocks, visible from a great distance. They are 
usually centres of attraction for the mirage, which per- 
forms the most fantastic tricks with them. Towers, pa- 
godas, castled crags, Titanic organs, all in beauteous 
coloring, owe their origin to the refraction of the sun’s 
rays playing upon rocks sparsely covered with vegeta- 
tion. To us they were big brown rocks, and nothing 
more, the mirage being in nubibus. 

At this point we steamed across the river for Riviére du 
Loup, a low-lying, outstretched town, where connection 
is made with the Intercolonial Railway, and where tour- 
ists to or from the Atlantic States or Provinces, ria Halli- 
fax or St. John, take leave of the Saguenay boat. We 
lost but one passenger, but we took in a stock of—was it 
a hundred years back ?—spinning-wheels ; yea, the spin- 
ning-wheels of our great-grandmothers ! The front deck 
was piled up with these quaint articles of ancient fashion, 
painted a very gorgeous yellow, and it was easy to pict- 
ure the housewife’s satisfaction on receipt of one in her 
out-of-the-world, out-of-date home, away in the back- 
woods, or at the back of God-speed, 

A very pretty girl, who had already tackled a jingling 
piano, the glory of the state-room, suggested the spin- 
ning-wheel song from ‘‘ Martha,” and was good enough to 


tralto, her dainty little foot working the treddle coyly, 
coquettishly and victoriously. Her young man, from 
Ottawa, in a very explosive-patterned tweed and English 
mutton-chop whiskers to match, rendered her all that 
carnest, tender and assiduous assistance which the time 
ef gentle dalliance demands, and his anxiety lest ,the 
tiny foot should slip from off the treddle was almost 
painful to witness. ‘‘ Here,” thought I, ‘‘even here, 
on this shabby little boat, gliding over this noble river, 
has the rosy archer been hard at work. Here has he 


trip on the Saguenay shall prove one of alternating 
heaven and purgatory, for she of the contralto is a co- 
quette.” 

Was I iu the right? Yea, verily ; for the unfledged 
warrior who had just received his permit to fight for 
St. George and Merrie England, after reading the Horse 
Guards documents to her in martial and vigorous tones, 
proceeded to improve the acquaintanceship, and ere half 
the trip had been spun over had earned the fiercest ha- 
tred and bitterest scorn from the gentleman of the mut- 
ton-chop whiskers, 

**T don’t believe that cad is in thesarmy,” he growled, 
to me. ‘I think he is a counter-jumper from Mon- 
treal.” 

Cacouna is another fashionable resort on the St. Law- 
rence. It stands on a dijou bay, backed by rock-ribbed 


The fair ones from the | 


| over the boat. 


voted a first-class hotel, and the bathing delicious. Sea- 
side cottages—not those of Newport or Long Branch— 
dot the silver beach, and they say that the sunset effects 
are as rich and luminous as those witnessed off the coast 
of Norway. 

Two hours from Riviére du Loup, and steering nearly 
straight across the river, brought us to Tadoussac, a village 
at the mouth of the Saguenay. It was to this place that 
Lord Dufferin was driven from Murray Bay, and here he 
built himself a plain but capacious villa. The moment 
His Excellency had the first stone laid, one Sir Roderick 
Cameron, a knight, deemed it advisable to become his 
‘‘neebor,” and his knightship accordingly nestled be- 
side the Governor-general. Sir Roderick rented Lord 
Dufferin’s villa, after the noble earl had repaired to for- 
eign parts. Tadoussac was from an early period the capi- 
tal of the French settlements, and one of their chief trad- 
ing-posts. A great white hotel flings its shadow over the 
little two-hundred-year-old chapel of the Jesuits, which 
stands at the foot of its lawn, still preserved in all the 
simplicity of its time. Here are the ruins of a Jesuit es- 
tablishment, and on this spot once stood the first stone- 
and-mortar building ever erected in America—the home 
of Father Marquette, the explorer of the River Missis- 
sippi. A clump of pines, black and still as death, mark 
where the hardy and heroic father held vigil, while In- 
dians whooped and wildest denizens of the forest swarmed 
around the dreary settlement. 

Tadoussac is a celebrated rendezvous for the disciples 
of old Izaak Walton, who repair hither from all parts of 
the world. Three French priests of our party were bound 
for the salmon-fishing, but had resolved upon doing the 
Saguenay and returning next day. And one of them, 
who spoke English with perfect fluency, amused himself 
by narrating fishing stories to the Cambridge professors, 
whose ‘‘ Yosses”’ of ecstasy ran at a rapid regularity all 
T have killed some big fish myself, in the 
Tay, the Dee, at Galway, and, farther still, in Norway, but 


| the salmon landed by friends of the worthy padré—he 
give it to us by the pale moonlight in an admirable con- 


never was the hero of his own story—were simply won- 
derful fish, and I would very much like to have seen 
them, even tle smallest thereof. It was night ere we left 
Tadoussac, and consequently the beauties of the Saguenay 
were to be unveiled on the following morning. The war- 


| rior and the young lady of the spinning-wheel attempted 


duets, whereupon the gentleman from Ottawa absented 
himself, to indulge in mewings and miaulings from a con- 
tiguous but dark corner, which, to say the least of it, 
was not ** correct form.” A backwoodsman, with a voice 


| like an ungreased hand-saw passing through a pine-knot, 

. . | 
fired one of his heaviest arrows—ay, up to the feather | 
—into the heart of this honest youth, till for him this 


gave his version of ‘‘ The heart bowed down with weight 
of woe,” a performance that sent us, one by one, steal- 
ing silently to our state-rooms. 

When next I beheld the sunkght, we were anchored 
in a place called ‘‘ Ha-Ha Bay,” having passed Capes 
Trinity and Eternity during the dark watches of the 
night, and sixty miles from the confluence of the Saguenay 
and the St. Lawrence. The origin of this strange name, 
‘*Ha-Ha Bay,” was asked for by every passenger, male 
and female, as they emerged from their state-rooms. The 
explanation is as follows: Certain daring mariners, hay- 


| ing resolved upon exploring the Saguenay, felt their way 


with exceeding caution. The water was exceeding deep, 
and the banks were rocky and precipitous ; and the In- 
dians were hostile, good shots, and their arrows were 
poisoned. Day after day passed without the anchor 
finding bottom, but the explorers held on their way. 
At last, upon one fine morning such as we were now 
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enjoying, the anchor caught, held fast, and such was | 
the joy of the mariners that, like the merrie monks in 
the ballad, 

** They laughed, Ha! Ha!” 


Hence the bay was named Ha-Ha! 

Personally, I do not pin absolute faith to this legend ; 
but on the Saguenay I did not dare to doubt it. 

Pretty little maids, their drapery in no wise concealing 
their nut-brown legs, came to the boat, offering to sell 
very well-put-together bouquets of mountain-flowers. I 
found one of the Philadelphia ladies much exercised 
over the fact that none of those flower-girls spoke En- 
clish, and I had to drive a bargain in French for the 
stock in trade. When this class of bouquet had been 
disposed of, lo! the nut-brown maids reappeared, and 
with confections in lilies of a verity most esthetic. And 
I presume the young ladies had never heard of Oscar. 
The lilies were soon all aboard, and again did the three 
little maids from school tackle us with pyrotechnics in | 
broom and grass. As the steamer went upon her way, 
scarcely & person was minus a floral souvenir from Ha- 
Ha Bay. Anda queer little bay it is—a dent into the | 
great gray rocks ; the pine-tree roots hanging in richest 
fringe over the river, that seems full to overflowing. 
There is no high-water mark, and the blue-brown water 
seems as though it were welling up as in a lock, the walls | 
on either side being sheer. 

Ha-Ha Bay causes the fishermen to utter ‘‘Ha! Ha 
and the landlord of the inn to do likewise. The salmon | 
hooked about the region is a most excellent fish, and al- | 
ways dies game. 

We were now fairly afloat on the placid bosom of the 
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Saguenay, whose original name was Chicoutimi, an In- | 
dian word, signifying deep water ; while its present name 


is a corruption of Saint-Jean Nez. Large vessels ascend 
a3 far as Chicoutimi, sixty-five miles from the mouth, 

The Saguenay is nearly a straight river, with grim, 
gaunt, grand precipices on either side for almost its 
entire length, and wears a peculiarly stern, sombre and 
impressive aspect. It is as if the mountain-range had 
been cleft asunder, leaving a horrid gulf, sixty miles in 
lencth and 4,000 feet in depth, through the gray mica 
schist, and still looking fresh and new. One thousand 
five hundred feet of this is a perpendicular cliff, often too 
steep and solid for the hemlock or dwarf oak to find root, 
in which case, being covered with lichens and mosses, 
their fresh-looking fractures appear in shape and color 
like painted fans, and are called the picture rocks, But 
those parts that are more slanting are thickly covered 
with stunted trees, spruce and maple and bireh, growing 
wherever they can find crevices to extract nourishment ; 
and the bare roots of the oak, grasping the rock, have a 
resemblance to gigantic claws, and to which Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s attention should be immediately drawn, with 
a view to locating ‘‘ He,” ‘‘She” or ‘‘It” in a cleft of 
Cape Eternity. 

The bases of these cliffs lie far under water, to an un- 
known depth. Jules Verne’s electric submarine ship 
could have disported herself enormously in these fath- 
omless waters. For many miles from the month of the 
Saguenay, no soundings have been obtained with 2,000 
feet of line ; and for the entire distance of sixty miles, 
the largest ships can sail without any obstruction from 
banks or shoals, and, on reaching the extremity of Ha- 
Ha Bay, can drop their anchor in thirty fathoms. 
Think of this, ye gallant captains of ocean greyhounds, 
who have to fritter about Sandy Hook till the tide en- 
ables you to cross the bar ! 
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One London man, who was gazing over the bulwarks 
into the depths, suddenly turned to me and drawled : 

‘*Two thousand feet deep! amile andahawf! Just 
an cighteen-penny cab-fare, by Jove !” 

The view of the Saguenay is singular in many respects. 
Hour after hour as you sail along, precipice after preci- 
pice unfolds itself to view, as a moving panorama; and 
you sometimes forget the size and height of the objects 
you are contemplating, until reminded by seeing a ship 
of a thousand tons lying like a small pinnace under the 
towering cliff to which she is moored ; for even in these 
remote and desolate regions, industry is at work, and 
although you cannot clearly discern them, the steam-saw- 
mill has penetrated to the tributary streams which leap 
into the silent Saguenay. 

The water was as smooth as a plate, with never a rip- 
ple, only a sort of glaze. 

“Ts that a man swimming across ?” was asked of the 
captain. 

**No; a seal !” 

Instantly all eyes were focused on the black head si- 
lently dividing the glassy waters, and the vexation of the 
warrior, that no rifle was on hand, knew no bounds. 

One feature of the Saguenay strikes you most forcibly, 


| and that is the total absence of beach or shore or shingle 


or strand. Save in a few places, where mountuain-!or- 
rents, rushing through gloomy ravines, have washed down 
the débris of the hills, and formed a ledge of alluvial 
land at the mouth, no coves nor creeks nor projecting 
rocks are seen, in which a boat could find shelter, or any 
footing be obtained. The characteristic is a steep wall 


| of rock rising abruptly from the water ; a dark and deso- 


late region, where all is cold and gloomy —the waters 
hidden with driving mist, the water black as ink and 
cold as ice. 

As the boat draws near to Chicoutimi, which is 
head of navigation, the country opens up a little, 
tiny farm-houses, white as snow, are dotted over 
green, undulating meadow- lands, green as any in the 
Emerald Isle. An air of French neatness, if not co- 
quetry, pervades this place, which is of consilerable 
importance, as may be inferred when I mention that it 
swallowed up all our spinning-wheels. It is needless 
to say that the entire community was on the dock—the 
ladies in gayest caps, one a genuine Normandy, with ear- 
rings to match, and there were-several pairs of genuine 
sabols. There was much excitement, shrill exclaimings, 
kissings by men with men, and other indications of glad- 
ness and welcome. Our professor had deserted us at Ha- 
Ha Bay, to walk across country, and pick us up at the 
expiration of our two hours’ stay. The German was re- 
ceived by one of his compatriots on a buckboard, and 
they took the Frenchman with them. The warrior de- 
manded the best place wherein to obtainaB&S. Tat- 
tached myself to the fortunes of the French clergymen, 
the ladies from Philadelphia timidly following suit, since 
a Catholic clergyman was with them an ascertained abom- 
Oh! 

We proceeded up a gentle acclivity to a new.and, what 
promises in time to be, a very handsome and imposing 
Catholic church. From thence we inspected the exterior 
of a convent, and later, a college built of stone, which is 
the show place of Chicoutimi. 
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ination, and a French one! 


In an evil moment I purchased some choke-cherries, a 
small red berry—for the party. This seemingly tempting 


fruit dries the mouth till thirst becomes almost unbear- 
| able and liquid refreshment a necessity. 


I recommend 
these cherries to those saloons where free lunches are 
provided. Salt herring, onion, pickled tripe, corned 
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beef and other thirst-begetting viands are left nowhere, 
when the choke-cherry smilingly puts in an appearance. 
I had never tasted this fruit until now. Again ?—never ! 

We lunched at a very neat little hotel, mine host’s bow 


being worthy of the Count of Versailles when ‘the ! 


CHICOUTIMI, 


Stuarts were in keeping.” 
from the Rapids of the Saguenay, said to be little in- 


We had a grill of salmon 


ferior to those of Niagara, and much longer. The Chi- 
coutimi River swarms with fish, and just where it enters 
the Saguenay plunges over a granite ledge fifty feet high. 
Our rolls were white ; so were our napkins ; and our but- 
ter was served in pats, each on a fresh, crisp green leaf. 
The Vieux Macon had been pressed from grapes warmed 
by Burgundian suns. 

As we were about to start, the last rope in the hands of 


ee 
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TADOUSSAC, 


a gentleman with a waxed mustache and ear-rings, shout- 
ings were heard in the direction of the hotel, and the two 
professors were seen bounding out of its portals and down 
the hill to the dock. ‘‘ Yoss” had an enormous cut of 
cheese, while his companion clutched a yard of bread. 
They were dextrously hustled on board, and I do not 
think I ever beheld two hotter men, or perspiration flow 
so rapidly. This high temperature was satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. The worthy professors had tarried to col- 
lect specimens—chunks of rock—and time had pressed 
them. To run a couple of miles on a Summer’s day, 
weighted with rock, is an undertaking calculated to in- 
duce perspiration. 

Apropos of rocks, we were surprised to see one of the 
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deck-hands, by order of the captain, bring on board sev- 
eral armfuls of small stones, and found, on inquiry, that 
they were for the amusement and edification of the pas- 
sengers while passing beneath Cape Eternity, the vessel 
being run literally within stone’s-throw of the awful, tow- 
ering wall. 

We had glided by the two monster promontories in the 
dark watches of the night, and were now on tiptoe of ex- 
pectation as we spun into Eternity Bay, and were con- 
fronted by Capes Trinity and Eternity standing forth in 
awful and stupendous majesty. ‘‘I doubt,” says Bay- 
ard Taylor, ‘‘ whether a sublimer picture of the wilder- 
ness is to be found on this continent.” 

After the first ‘‘ Ohs !” of astonishment had subsided, a 


momentary silence fell upon all of us, as each gazed up | 


at the Titan walls rising sheer two thousand feet. Sheer, 
I say, for when the captain ran in close enough to enable 
us to fling stones at this stronghold of Nature, we felt as 
though the promontory were falling upon us, while fully 
realizing its immense, bewildering height. 

The steamer’s whistle sounded. In our condition of 
tension this sound appeared unearthly, eerie. Some of 
the women started and screamed. 

Statue Point, so called from having a colossal statue 
of the Blessed Virgin placed on its pinnacle, is one thou- 
sand feet high. I know of no grander site for a relig- 
ious statue than this, save, perhaps, that at Marseilles, 
France, where a colossal Virgin keeps watch over the 
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fortunes of the poor fishermen in their most picturesque 
fleet. The Saguenay Virgin can be seen for miles, and, 
in certain lights, she stands out against the sky clear-cut 
as a cameo, and white as the driven snow. Half way up 
this steep is a cave, utterly inaccessible from either 
above or below, and having an orifice probably forty 
feet in diameter. Here is another ‘‘stable tip” for Mr. 
Rider Haggard. Le Tableau is another of Nature’s ca- 
prices. It is a lofty plateau of dark-colored granite, 600 
feet high and 300 wide, smooth as though cut by the hand 
of art, and terminating abruptly in a single perpendic- 
ular rock fully nine hundred feet in height. Cape 
Trinity is thus named on account of three distinct peaks 
with which its crest is adorned. 
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While in Eternity Bay the tourists, for the 
most part, were either totally silent, or indulged 
in spasmodical ‘‘How glorious! How grand! 
How stupendous !” ‘an@ it was only after we were 

some distance on our way back to Tadoussac that 
the conversation again became general. 

At Tadoussac the good-natured priests left us, 
receiving our benediction for their good-fellow- 
ship. As one of them had crammed the warrior 
with fish-stories of a very remarkable character, 
he made the amende honorable by inviting the 
guileless youth to remain for a week at Tadous- 
sac, where he would be guaranteed best board and 

such fishing free gratis for nothing. The warrior, pith 
helmet, Horse Guards, papers and all, disappeared with 
the three gentlemen in black, and from a glum and woful 
expression on the faces of the Philadelphia dames, it is 
fair to assume that they considered the young gentleman 
as on the high-road to perdition. I met him subsequently 
in New York. He had fed well, lodged well, and had 
caught fish to his heart’s content. He had an official 
letter from the Horse Guards, which he was desirous of 
reading to me, but I bade him an abrupt farewell. 

We steamed up the St. Lawrence at night, and reached 
Quebec at seven o’clock upon as fine a morning as that 
on which we had started, after a trip delightful, refresh- 
ing, novel and unique, 
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THE PAPFR-MAKER. 
By CARMEN SYLVA. 
Tose pieces of rags be quick and bring! 
The dusty old shreds are just the thing 


For pulp, for pulp, to record life’s wrong, 
Yor pulp, for pulp, for a poet’s song. 


It comes out smooth, and glossy, and thin, 


Frome rollers, and wheels, and cylinder’s din, 


For lords and ladies their notes to indite; 
For pretty poets, who scrawl by night, 


And newspaper scribblers who bluster and blow; 
For little love-letters where compliments grow; 


And stories in which the afflictions of men 
Are wretchedly told by an unskilled pen 


On just such rags as once wiped away 
The tears whereat thou weepest to-day! 


MUSIC AND MEDICINE. 
By T. F. THIse.ton Dyer, 

Grorce Extot, in one of her earlier works, has given 
a powerful description of a girl taking refuge in music 
from her own passion. ‘‘ Caterina,” runs the narrative, 
went away and sat down to the harpsichord in the sit- 
ting-room. ‘‘It seemed as if playing massive chords, 
producing volumes of sound, would be the easiest way 
of passing the long, feverish moments before twelve 
o’clock. Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ stood open on the desk at 
the chorus ‘ All we like sheep,’ and Caterina threw her- 
self at once into the impetuous intricacies of that mag- 
nificent fugue. In her happier moments she could rever 
have played it so well ; for now all the passion that made 
her misery was hurled by a convulsive effort into her 
music, just as pain gives new force to the clutch of the 
sinking wrestler, and as terror gives far-sounding inten- 
sity to the shrick of the feeble.” This is no exaggerated 
conception of the power of music at times on the human 
mind ; for, as Herbert Spencer remarks, ‘‘it arouses dor- 
mant sentiments of which we had not conceived the pos- 
sibility, and do not know the meaning,” or, as Richter 
says, ‘tells us of things we have not seen and shall not 
see.”’ Mr. Darwin, too, has remarked, in his ‘‘ Descent of 
Man,” how ‘‘ music arouses in us various emotions, but 
not the more terrible ones of horror, fear, rage, ete. It 
awakens the gentler feelings of tenderness and love, 
which readily pass into devotion. In the Chinese annals 
it is said, ‘Music hath the power of making heaven de- 
scend upon earth.’ It likewise stirs up in us the sense 
of triumph and the glorious ardor for war.” Indeed, 
amongst the most primitive races we find the same ideas 
very strongly represented in their social habits ; music 
being regarded as an enchanting influence whereby even 
evil deities are overpowered and temporarily deprived of 
their sway over mortals. Hence, it is not very surprising 
that, in semi-civilized countries where it is conimonly 
believed that sickness is produced by evil spirits, one of 
the ordinary methods of driving these away from the 
patient should be by the effect of music. As Mr. Buckle, 
moreover, has pointed out, we may expect to find this 
form of superstition in greater force in those communi- 
ties where medical knowledge happens to be most back- 
ward, or where disease is most abundant. In countries, 
therefore, where both these conditions are fulfilled, the 
superstition is supreme. 

It has been stated that idiots appear to most advantage 
when under the influence of music, and that there are 
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very few cases which are unaffected thereby. Thus woe 
are told how a new life is infused into these unfortunate 
persons by the harmony of sweet sounds: ‘All exhibit 
pleasure ; some move their bodies in time to the air 
which is played, others sing after their own fashion; 
some, even of the most torpid, when looking on for some 
time as some of their less apathetic companions dance, 
suddenly become animated, start up, and dance in their 
own way. Mr. Plott, in his ‘History of Staffordshire,’ 
relates the case of an idiot who, chancing to live within 
the sound of a clock, and always amusing himself with 
counting the hour of the day whenever the clock struck ; 
the clock being spoiled by accident, the idiot continued 
to strike and count the hour without the help of it, in 
the same manner as he had done when it was entire.” 
Indeed, in mental cases, music from the earliest period 
has been considered highly efficacious, and it is recorded 
how both Pythagoras and Xenocrates cured maniacs by 
melodious sounds. Coming down to modern times, much 
has been written on the subject, and experiments of vari- 
ous kinds made with more or less success. Music, as 
a remedy for insanity, is alluded to by Shakespeare in 
** Richard IT.” (Act V., Se. 5), where the King says : 


* This music mads me; let it sound no more; 
For though it holp madmen to their wits, 
In me it seems it will make wise men mad.” 


And again referring to music as soothing the spirits and 
inducing sleep, we may quote the touching passage in 
‘*2d Henry IV.” (Act IV., Sc. 4), where the King says : 


“Let there be no noise made, my gentle friends; 
Unless some dull and favorable hand 
Will whisper music to my weary spirit. 

Warwick. Call for music in the other room.” 


Burton, in his “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” has given an 
elaborate account of the medical qualities of music, ani 
speaking of its influence on the mind, says: ‘ Besides 
that excellent power it hath to expel many other dis- 
eases, it is a sovereign remedy against despair and melan- 
choly, and will drive away the devil himself.” M. Burette 
was of opinion, too, that music has the power of affect- 
ing the whole nervous system so ‘‘as to give a temporary 
relief in certain diseases, and even a temporary cure.” 
Among some of the well-known modern instances of 
music as a cure for mental complaints may be men- 
tioned the remarkable case of Farinelli on Philip of 
Spain. It is related that this monarch was in such a 
deplorable state of despondency that he even refused to 
be shaved or to appear in public. Accordingly, when 
all other remedies failed, the Queen resolved to try the 
effects of music, and arranged for Farinelli to sing in a 
room adjoining the King’s chamber. 

At the Queen’s request he sang two of his best airs, 
which so overpowered the King that he ordered Fari- 
nelli to be brought into his presence, when he promised 
to grant him any reasonable request he might make. In 
the most respectful manner Farinelli begged of the King 
to allow himself to be shaved and attended by his do- 
mestics, to which he assented. Before many. days had 
passed, the voice of Farinelli accomplished what no med- 
icine had succeeded in doing —the restoration of the 
King’s health. 

We are also told of a woman who was once prevented 
starving herself to death by the intervention of music. It 
seems that for many months she had been laid up with 
an illness which threw her into such a desponding stato 
that she conceived the notion of starving herself to death. 
She was, however, prevailed upon to see a representation 
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of a musical piece entitled the ‘‘Serva Padrona.” At 
its conclusion she found herself decidedly better, and 
quickly renouncing her melancholy resolution, was en- 
tirely restored to health by witnessing one or two more 
representations of the same composition. 

Perhaps few maladies have been more closely con- 
nected with music than that which, in the fifteenth cent- 
ury, under the name of ¢éaraniism, made its first ap- 
pearance in Apulia, and thence spread over the other 
provinces of Italy, where, during the two following cent- 
uries, it prevailed as a great epidemic. This strange 
disorder was popularly supposed to be caused by the 
bite of the tarantula (Lycosa tarantula), a species of 
ground-spider common in Apulia; but this explanation 
has long been discarded by medical science as throw- 
ing no light upon the nature of the disease in question, 
especially as the bite of the said insect does not produce 
the alarming effects once attributed to it. Anyhow, the 
fear of this insect was so general from the highly super- 
stitious and exaggerated reports spread about it, that, as 
Professor Hecker remarks, ‘‘its bite was, in all proba- 
bility, much oftener imagined, or the sting of some other 
kind of insect mistaken for it, than actually received.” 
The earliest account of this disease is in a work of one 
Nicholas Perotti, a man of learning, born in 1430, who, 
writing of it, says: ‘‘ Hic majorum nostrorum tempori- 
bus in Italia visus non fuit, nune frequens in Apulia 
visitur.” According to Perotti, those who suffered from 
the mischievous effects of this venomous spider usually 
fell into a stage of melancholy—a condition which, in 
many cases, was “united with so great a sensibility to 
music that at the very first tones of their favorite melo- 
dies they sprang up, shouting for joy, and danced on 
without intermission until they sank to the ground ex- 
hausted and almost lifeless.” Thus a case is recorded of 
a young man in a secluded village in the kingdom of 
Naples, who, when seized with a violent attack of tarant- 
ism, danced during a paroxysm of his disorder ‘ with 
astonishing vehemence, and violently leaped like a mad- 
man, keeping time, however, with the music that was 
played for him. But as soon as it ceased he fell to the 
ground in a state of syncope, from which he recovered 
when the musicians recommenced.” On this account, the 
influence of music as a medical agency was considered so 
infallible that a class of songs and tunes was composed, 
designated ‘‘tarantella,” to be specially employed in the 
cure of those suffering from this epidemic. These, it may 
be remembered, have lingered long after the extinction 
of the malady, and may still be heard in the wilder dis- 
tricts of Italy. 

There were different kinds of tarantella, so arranged 
‘“as to represent even the idiosyncrasies of the mind 
as expressed in the countenance.” Thus, as Professor 
Hecker tells us, one kind of tune was called ‘‘ Panno 
Torso,” a lively, impassioned style of music ; another, 
known as ‘*‘ Panno Verde,” was suited to the milder ex- 
citement of the senses; whereas a sixth had the appro- 
priate designation of ‘‘Spallata,” as if it were only fit to 
be played to dancers who were lame in the shoulder. 
For those, again, who loved water, love-songs were se- 
lected, ‘* which were sung to corresponding music, such 
persons delighting to hear of gushing springs and rush- 
ing cascades and springs.” Slow music had the curious 
effect of making the tarantate feel as if they were being 
crushed ; false notes simply tortured them; while if 
they disliked any particular melody, they generally ‘‘ in- 
dicated their. displeasure by violent gestures expressive 
of aversion.” Among further peculiarities of this en- 
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throughout life had never manifested any taste for music 
now acquired ‘‘an extremely refined sense of hearing, as 
if they bad been initiated into the profoundest secrets of 
the musical art.” Nor was this all, for even the deaf and 
the hard of hearing were, for the time, equally under the 
same mesmeric influence, listening with an enthusiastic 
eagerness to the inspiring strains. In short, ‘“‘against the 
effects of tarantism neither youth nor age afforded any 
protection, so that even old men of ninety threw aside 
their crutches at the sound of the tarantella, and, as if 
some magic potion, restorative of youth and vigor, were 
flowing through their veins, joined the most extravagant 
dancers.” We even read, too, of a philosophic bishop, 
Jo. Baptist Quinzato, Bishop of Ialingo, who allowed 
himself by way of a joke to be bitten by a tarantula, but 
could obtain a cure only through the influence of the 
tarantella, compelled to dance under its power as fast 
and furiously as the peasantry. Dr. Martinus Kiihler, a 
Swedish physician, who visited Apulia in the year 1756, 
for the purpose of investigating the history of this com- 
plaint, came to the conclusion that it was a peculiar form 
of hypochondria with hysteria, to which ‘‘the inhabit- 
ants of the Island of Taranto are especially subject on 
account of their mode of living, and from their food con- 
sisting entirely of green vegetables, oysters etc. Be this 
as it may, the complaint is, according to medical opin- 
ion, curable by means of music and dancing.” 

Lastly, it should be noticed that music has been stated 
to produce undue excitement bordering on madness, 
Thus Butler, in his ‘‘ Principles of Music,” tells an old 
story of the power of music over the human mind. It 
appears that a musician of Eneus, King of Denmark— 
who reigned about the year 1130—having given out that 
he was able by his art to drive men ‘‘into what affec- 
tions he listed, even into anger and fury, and being re- 
quired by the King to put his skill into practice, played 
so upon his harp that his auditors began first to be 
moved, and at last he sent the King into such a frantic 
mood that in a rage he fell upon his most trusty friends, 
and, for lack of weapon, slew some of them with his fist, 
which, when he came to himself, he did much lament.” 

In modern times, it may be remembered what a won- 
derful effect, amounting almost to inspiration, music had 
upon Philpot Curran, who, at the latter part of the last 
century, gained an eminent reputation at the Bar. Thus 
it is related how, on the daye before making any im- 
portant speech, he was in the habit of assisting his im- 
agination by running carelessly for hours over the strings 
of his violoncello, this being the manner in which he pre- 
pared himself for many of his most important cases. In 
truth, the beneficial effects of music have been univers- 
ally acknowledged in medical treatment ; and, after all, 
this is not surprising when we recollect that ‘no other 
is so capable of easily moving a man to tears of grief, of 
exciting him in a moment to cheerfulness, of inspiring 
him with courage, and of making him forget his real or 
imaginary troubles and anxieties.” It was, indeed, on 
account of its wondrous influence in soothing the ills to 
which flesh is heir that made Luther speak of music as 
‘fone of the most beautiful and glorious gifts of God, to 
which Satan is a bitter enemy.” 
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TuereE is a good story (which reads like a scene from 
one of the Restoration dramatists) of a love-adventure of 
which Sir Richard Strachan was the hero, but on this oc- 


chanting influence is the startling fact that persons who | casion that gallant officer employed nono of the dilatory 


UP AND DOWN THE 


tactics imputed to him in the well-known quatrain. The 


admiral, in his sixty-first year, had fallen desperately in 
love with the daughter of a man who kept a china-shop 
in South Audley Street, and was determined to elope 
with her. 

She appeared to agree to this proposal ; but the admi- 
ral, on arriving at the place of rendezvous, discovered, 


instead of the girl, her father and brother 
armed with bludgeons, with which they be- 
labored him to their hearts’ content. The 
old Lovelace defended himself as best he 
could till the watchman in the neighbor- 
hood came to the rescue, and took all par- 
ties to Marlborough Street, where they re- 
mained in durance vile during the night. 
The following morning they were brought 
before the magistrate, who was proceeding to 
interrogate them, when Admiral Lord Gard- 
ner entered to swear an affidavit ; and per- 
ceiving Sir Richard in a miserable plight, 
and surrounded by a motley crew, exclaim- 
ed, in true melodramatic style: ‘‘ What do 
I see ? Dicky Strachan a prisoner, and his colors struck ! 
Impossible—impossible !” 

The admiral wisely declined to give evidence against 
his assailants, and nothing further was heard of the affair. 


Tur doom of eternity and the fortunes of life cannot 
be placed in competition. 


FAMOUS SAGUENAY. 


THE MS. OF OUR “MUTUAL FRIEND.” 


Tue original manuscript of Dickens's story, ‘‘ Our Mut- 
ual Friend,” is in the possession of Mr. G. W. Childs, who 
is reported to have refused $6,000 for it. The story of 
this MS. is remarkable. ‘Our Mutual Friend” was re- 
viewed in the London Times at length and in laudatory 
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terms by Mr. Dallas, who had previously informed Dick- 
ens that he had undertaken to do justice to ‘ he new 
book” in that journal. Dickens so highly appreciated 
the value of the service which Mr. Dallas had rendered 
him that he presented him with the MS., which the en- 
thusiastic critic received with great effusion. Within a 
short time, however, the MS, was sold to Mr. Childs for 
the sum of $1,250, 


** GIVE ME A PENCIL, QUICK! THEN, TAKING UP THE OBNOXIOUS APPEAL, BESSIE PROCEEDED TO RECONSTRUCT IT. 
* LISTEN TO THIS,’” 


“NUMBER 25.” 


By F. E. H. RAYMOND. 


‘* Wet, if I’m not sick and tired of this business !” ex- 


upon the table. 

Ada Farrington looked up inquiringly. 

‘*T was just envying your letters, Katrine. I had only 
one, and that from Uncle Mark, exhorting me to pru- 
dence.” 

She made a funny little grimace, and lazily stretched 
her long figure out upon the low couch. 

Vol. XXVII., No. 6—43. 


“‘T do hate economy !” interjected Lou Harned ; ‘‘ but 
claimed Katharine Wickware, as she tossed an open letter | it’s to be my fate, I suppose. Heigh-ho! for a rich hus- 


band !” 

** Lou, for shame !” 

‘No, for credit! I’m only saying, in honest English, 
what we—or our mammas—are all after.” 

‘‘Oh, hush !” drawled Ada. ‘‘ What is the letter, Kate, 
which has so disgusted you ?” 

‘* Another appeal for ‘ten cents and a little trouble.’ ” 
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“NUMBER 25.” 


“‘Humph! no wonder you sniff. How many of those 
valuable documents have we, collectively, received dur- 
ing this last month? I've had a dozen, at least.” 

Bessie Webster, sitting on the floor buttoning her 
boots, suddenly gave a little shriek of delight, and 
sprang up to hobble across the carpet in one shod and 
one unshod foot. 

“Oh, girls, I've the brightest idea !” 

‘<That’s refreshing—and novel.” 

‘**Listen! You know what an inveterate match-maker 
old Lady Berlin is, and how she tries to manage us ? 
Well, let us write some of these begging things, only 
asking for husbands, and send them to somebody, or 


bodies, requesting the recipients to apply to her. If | 


only one man would do so, it would pay her off nicely 
for her meddlesomeness.”’ 

Ada sat up, and Katharine ceased humming, to listen. 

“Give me a pencil, quick, one of you!” 

None forthcoming, Bessie coolly searched her cousin 
Lou's pocket and found one ; then taking up the obnox- 
ious ‘‘ appeal,” proceeded to reconstruct it. 

** Listen to this: 

** NuMBER 1. 

“In behalf of twenty-five old maids (now resident at the 
‘Grand American’), the recipient is asked to introduce one mar- 
riageable young man to the Hon. Mrs. Berlin, Room 410, Grand 
American Hotel, Westerly Sands, N.J., with as little delay as pos- 
sible; also, to make one copy of this letter, affixing to it the next 
higher number, and forward it to a friend, who in turn is asked 
to do likewise. 

“Whoever receives the circular numbered ‘25’ is requested to 
elose the matter by presenting it in person to Madame Berlin, and 
thus joining the other twenty-four young men placed at her dis- 
posal. 

“Any one Coclining to aid in this charitable scheme is re- 
cuested to return his circular with ten cents to the lady named, 
as wis is the only way in which she can know that the chain has 
been broken; and any ‘ missing link’ involves a serious disap- 
pointment to one of the twenty-five spinsters.” 


**Capital ! but you'll not dare send it.” 
“Won't I?” 
** 9, ” 

It’s too much trouble. 
“Oh, Ada! you’re positively, vulgarly lazy.” 
“Who is bold enough to copy it ?” 


“«*T, said the sparrow,’ because I can write left-hand— | 


a thorough disguise.” 
**And to whom shall we send it ?” 


**To one of the ‘ Outing Club,’ camping down there on | 


*The Fork.’ I know some of their names, for I saw them 
in the local paper.” ’ 

So Bessie, the mischievous, procured material and 
made a neat transcript of the original, addressing it 
plainly to 

“RHINELANDER MEEKS, 
*(OcTiInc Ciun Camp), 
“*WersTERLY Sanps, N. J.” 


Lou deposited the missive in the hotel mail-box. 

It had not been an exciting Summer. The ‘resort ” 
was an irreproachable place, but insufferably dull. On 
account of the dullness, mammas with freshly graduated 
daughters chose it as a spot where the latter could rest 
and grow strong before their débuts. 

The monotony was varied only by weekly visits of hus- 
bands and other male relatives, for the remoteness of 
“The Sands” from the great railway lines kept the vil- 
lage isolated. It was for that reason selected by the 
* Outing Club” as their season’s head-quarters. 

* * * * * * 

“*Good-morning, Miss Farrington. And —ah! Bessie, 
dear ! You have been taking a long walk, I see, you look 
so fresh.” 


’ 


1 ‘Oh, yes. Thero is nothing else to do.’ 
| «Indeed? How I pity you! But I, an old lady of 
seventy, find the days all too short to accomplish my 
desires.” 

**You are always so busy in good works,” said Kath- 
arine, admiringly ; ‘‘but we are not allowed any such 
opportunity yet.” 

Lou smiled and nudged Bessie’s elbow. Madame Ber- 
lin’s eyes were quite bright enough to observe the gest- 
| ure and gave a satisfied twinkle. 

‘* By the way, your mammas have promised me yotr 
aid for my Hospital Fair in September, and I thought it 
| would help that forward, as well as pass your tiresome 
evenings, if we should have a rehearsal or two of ‘The 
Princess’ while we are here together.” 

‘*But there are not enough of us for the parts—in ‘our 
| set,’ I mean.” 

The old lady’s lip curled a trifle scornfully ; to the 
| cosmopolitan, school-girlish airs were amusing. 

“Well, my lassies, I think sweet Charity can string to- 
gether on the golden thread of ‘the Laureate’s’ verso 
| numberless ‘sets,’ as pearls on a neck-lace. I believe 
there are at least éwenty-five young women at our hotel, 
though the prime honor is for you. Stately Katharine is 
to be the Princess Ida, Bessie shall be Lady Psyche, and 
| Ada, Lady Blanche. The other parts will be assigned to- 
day. Can you be ready to rehearse by Thursday even- 
ing ?” 

Sen. 

** Then I'll engage the ball-room ; and, many thanks.” 

** Where will you find a Prince, or Florian, or Cyril?” 
| ‘Oh, I'll provide them, though I may have to draw 
| upon some other ‘set’ to assume those rdles. Good- 
| morning, again, and a pleasant walk.” 
| **Girls, that old head is full of villainy !” cried Marie 
| Soulé, watching the little bent figure hobbling away. ‘I 
| noticed that significant ‘twenty-five’! Did you ever hear 
| anything about your ‘ progressive matrimony’ scheme ?” 

**Not a word.” ' 
| ‘Then, depend upon it, the silence is ominous.” 

** Your career should be that of a female detective,” 
pouted Bessie. 

**Maybe ; but —‘I feel it in my bones’—there’s mu- 
tiny afoot. I wish it were time to rehearse. Then we 
‘should see what we should see’!” 

‘‘T’m rather sorry we did it,” admitted Ada ; ‘ espe- 
| cially as the thing has fallen so flat. I did hope it would 
make some fun.” 
| ‘*I’m the chief sufferer,” added Kate, ‘‘ for it was my 
| last egg-shell paper and postage-stamp Bessie used, and 
she never pays her debts.” 


¥ ‘ *% * % % 


Certainly Madame Berlin was a veteran in the art of 
managing entertainments. Even for a rehearsal, the ball- 
room had been wonderfully disguised as a college-hall, 
and the classic robes of the fair young students made it 
all seem a Tennysonian dream. 

At the appropriate time there entered three stately 
figures, clad in 

* Academic silks, in hue 
The lilac, with a silken hood to each, 
And zoned with gold,” 


each person bearing on the breast a glittering, mystic 
number. 

But what were these ? and these? and still 
more ? Whence did they come ? 


these 


And, spite of flowing robe and hooded head, why did 
, they march in rank and file, with clanging boot-heel, to 
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that spot where, ‘‘at a board, by tome and paper, sat” 


the Princess Ida? 

Back fell the hoods ; and there—above the silk-draped 
shoulders—rose into plain view the close-cropped heads, 
the bronzed and mustached faces of the brave ‘‘ Outing 
Club”! 

Alas, poor Katharine! Her Attic pallor was suddenly 
drenched in a rush of crimson color; but with ready 
self-possession — the native gift of an American girl — 
she rose, and calmly addressed the three Head Inter- 
lopers : 

“*We give you welcome; not without redound 
Of use and glory to yourself ye come, 
The first fruits of the stranger.’ ’} 


The farce went on—was ended. What mingled sensa- 
tions of mirth and shame were in the breasts of the fair 
conspirators is of no moment here; only, if they had 
sought to punish a dear old lady whose own happy ro- 
mance had caused her to hold Love the one good, and 
whose desire was to see other hearts made glad for life— 
they found the tables dexterously turned, and she herself 
the castigator. 

For there was an unmistakable ring of triumph in her 
voice as, the rehearsal over, she advanced, and laying 
her hand affectionately upon the arm of the Prince— 
whose breast bore the significant number ‘‘25”— she 
presented him to the Princess as, ‘‘My nephew and 
adopted son, Vivian Colwell, President of the ‘ Outing 
Club,” * 

Alas! for plotting Bessie! She, already, was doing 
penance under the brilliant sarcasm—if honest admira- 
tion—of Cyril; and though all the audience were loud 
in praises of the charming ‘ medley,” and prophesied 
great results when it should be properly brought out in 
a city t’ eatre, she stole away, disturbed, perplexed, and 
inwardly resolved that never again would she originate a 
practical joke. 

How do things get into the papers ? Who can tell ? 
But they always do. Though names were suppressed, a 
few months later, when a bevy of débutantes appeared in 
“society,” they found themselves, already, rather un- 
pleasantly famous. 

Still, ‘‘ The Princess” was éhe entertainment of the sea- 
son, and the Hospital Fund netted a handsome addition 
from its production. 

And the Prince? 

From that hour wherein the mimic Jda received him 
with such womanly modesty and composure, he loved 
her; but his suit was hard to win. 

That she had, even in jest, allowed herself to be offered 
up a subject for masculine and matrimonial protection 
was humiliating to the proud girl; but under the trial 
she had borne herself as American royalty should. 

Madame Berlin watched, and nodded her head approy- 
ingly. 

It was the one dream of her old-young heart to have 
this pure girl and her manly Vivian established in her 
empty house, as happy bride and groom. 

“Ah! well; I can afford to wait yet a bit! 
Prince loved Ida, so my boy loves this woman. 
things come slow. But he will win.” 

He did. 

When a year and a day had passed, there floated down 
the broad church-aisle, upon her husband's arm, a creat- 
ure fairer than a dream, wearing most regally the crown 
of womanhood his hand had set upon her ; with him to 
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Good 


—‘ walk this world, 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end.”- 
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THE VULTURE AND THE DOVE. 
By BENJAMIN G. SMITH. 
Dedicated to ** Pearl Iivers.” 

THE VULTURE. 

Vuutvures only fly for carrion; 
From afar they scent the slain. 


Ah, they count a fleld as barren 
If it beareth only grain. 


In their flight from far horizon, 
Over desert, over town, 

Always seeking tainted carcass; 
Only that can bring them down. 


Searching sands of sad Sahara, 
Where the camel meets his doom, 

Rush they greedy, feasting, gouging, 
In the track of fleree simoom., 


THE DOVE. 
Since the Dove bore branch of olive 
O’er the earth’s receding wave; 
Since on Jordan seen descending 
Over Him who came to saye— 


He hath been accepted emblem 
Of abiding peace and love; 

All men’s hearts incline to merey 
When they hear the cooing dove, 


Ah, I think a bird so gentle 
Was most surely heaven-born, 

And at times he comes in plumage 
That would laugh our art to scorn, 


Rich and rare and radiant raiment, 
Wings of deep cerulean dye, 

Crest and breast of silver burnished, 
Flight as though a flame fled by. 


Who could doubt, to see his livery, 
He was sent from heaven to roam, 
And to seek in tropies sylvan 
Where to make an earthly home ? 


Not for him the feast of vultures, 
Where the dead forgotten lie, 

He on flashing wings of sapphire 
Keeps his path across the sky— 


Soon to reach the shadowed woodland 
Where his mate hgs made her nest; 

There he ecooes how well he loves her, 
There till dawn they sweetly rest. 


Set before them fragrant balsam, 
Peach of gold and purple hue, 
Nuts, and fruit of feathery palm-trge, 
Berries wet with morning dew. 


Human hearts can ne’er be tempted 
When they live and beat from love; 

Feasts unclean bring down the vulture, 
Feasts of innocence, the dove, 


f! 


Bisuop SvepseraG (the father of the famous Sweden- 
borg) was greatly interested in America, and wrote o 
work on the Swedish Colony on the Delaware. Once, 
when he was at the Swedish Court, he introduced his 
son-in-law, Jonas Ungen, to the Princess Ulrika Eleo- 
nora. ‘* What living has he ?” asked the Princess. ‘‘ He 
is my assistant.” ‘‘ Assistant, do you say ?” ‘Yes, your 
Highness, he has the misfortune to be my son-in-law, 
otherwise he would have had a living long ago, for he is 
an able man.” The Princess offered him a living. ‘Let 
him first preach before your Highness, and try his qual- 
ity,” said the Bishop. 
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A PICTURESQUE OUTLAW. 
A STUDY OF FIRE-PLACES AND CHIMNEYS. 
By Joret Benton. 


Srrrmv¢ in my library by a crackling open fire against | three of which are joined, in the chimneys, the old-style 
the chimney, on a cold, snowy day—which had somehow | brick oven; for, while the main structure of this resi- 
slipped from its place in the calendar, to wintrify No- | dence was built in the latter part of the eighteenth 
vember—my mind ran upon modern and ancient houses. | century, the various additions to the primitive upright 


OLD ITALIAN CHIMNEY-PIECE AT LA ROCCA DI MONSELICE. 


I got to thinking of the many changes which in a genera- | are themselves old enough to preserve the fashion which, 
tion and a half of time have come over them. No change | when they arose, had not yet become antiquated. The 
has been more revolutionary or pathetic than that which | ovens were admirable baking-vaults, and nothing in the 
abolished so suddenly the spacious open fire - place. way of a modern stove or range has ever equaled them 
Hardly a house built in the country now for thirty years | When the fire-place went, they were, of course, disused. 
has this antique feature; whereas, fifty years ago no So many ovens were not common in one house, but so 
country - house could have been built without several | many fire-places were occasionally found. In one house, 
specimens of it. In my own house there are seven, to ‘ not many miles from mine, there are fourteen fire-places. 
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What was it that drove this picturesque servitor away ? 
Benjamin Franklin had a slight hand in it, though unin- 
tentionally ; for it was he who drew the fire away from 
the chimney into the room itself. But he had the good 
sense to leave it open. The Franklin stove was really an 
iron fire-place, which sometimes stood imbedded in the 
brick, and sometimes was far enough out to support a 
horizontal or perpendicular pipe. The advent of smelt- 
ing - furnaces, which drew so heavily upon our forests, 
and the apparition of the locomotive, with its sinuous 
train, which made additional demands upon our wood- 
lands, and which brought the anthracite coal within 
every body’s reach, 
finished the reyo- 
lution. The close 
stove came as a 
necessity, and the 
fire- place in all 
existing houses 
was bricked up, 
while in those to 
be built it was not 
even introduced. 
Inventors, when 
they saw that the 
fire could go on 
out of sight and 
be harnessed to 
their notion, vied 
with each other in 
making new and 
improved stoves ; 
and for a long time 
no one would have 
gone back to a fire- 
place for heating 
the room,any more 
than he would 
have gone in an 
old-fashioned 
chaise, or on horse- 
back, for a jour- 
ney, with the rail- 
road at his side. 
In fact, we have 
gone on, where the 
house is large and 
the purse ample, 
to cellar furnaces, 
by which the house 
is heated from 
hard coal directly, 
or by steam-pipes 
and radiators. All 
these nicer things 
have been canonized as modern improvements, and be- 
came so common long ago that we have already forgotten 
the first wonder of them, as we have forgotten utterly 
the wonder of the so common lucifer match, 

I remember well, in early childhood, when the fire- 
place in my grandmother's room was closed for the ar- 
rival of a Franklin stove, and what a rapture of joy its 
performance created in the household group. It was 
thought fully as marvelous a contrivance then as the 
telephone was a few years since. ‘‘ What will they do 
next ?” was the purport of various exclamations over it. 
It doesn't seem so much of a change now, nor was it any 
change in principle. It was simply an exalted fire-place, 
which got its eulogy, in part, from its economy with the 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S LOG-CABIN FIRE-PLACE. 
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wood - pile. Twenty years ago this particular Franklin 
went, with one other like it, to the stove-dealer for old 
iron, while, very zecently, if they had been kept, the two 
would easily have sold for fifty dollars each, instead of 
being sold together for something like five dollars, 
This revival of a relish for the old household furniture, 
which has arisen within a few years, and which promotes 
an eager search for old spinning-wheels and reels, for 
candlesticks and snuffers, and a multitude of the ban- 
ished lares and penates, will do no little good if it calls 
attention once more, as it is just now doing, to the fire- 
place, where the andirons, shovel and tongs and bel- 
lows can be prac- 
tically displayed. 
lor nothing, real- 
ly, that dispenses 
heat is better for 
health and comfort 
than the fire-place 
of old-fashion style 
and dimensions. 
For the milder six 
months it is un- 
equaled; and in 
the coldest weath- 
er it should still 
be mainly employ- 
ed, adding to it, if 
you choose — for 
the hallsandrooms 
in which it cannot 
be placed—a reg- 
ister from the fur- 
nace. How many 
pneumonias and 
modern diseases 
its absence so long 
has added to the 
bills of mortality 
it would not be 
easy to tell, except 
by a making of 
statistics which are 
not now tabulated. 
There is no doubt, 
though, that the 
human constitu- 
tion in these de- 
generate days has 
met with a loss 
from want of the 
pure air which our 
modern ornament- 
al stoves compel 
us to burn up or 
drive away. Mr. Putnam, in his book of ‘‘The Open 
Fire-place,” calls our attention to the fact that the sun, 
which supplies us with natural heat, does it by direct 
radiation. ‘If we would accept the lesson, and endeavor 
to heat our houses on the same principle, these houses 
might be as healthy as the open fields. We should be 
prompted to respect more the open fire-place, as furnish- 
ing the best substitute for the life and health-giving rays 
of the sun, and to discard all such systems of heating as 
are opposed in principle to that employed by nature.” 
The fire-place, when it began its career, was put in the 
middle of the one room which constituted the whole 
inner space of man’s primitive habitation. A hole in the 
roof, directly above it, was the outlet for smoke, only a 
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part of which went through it, the greater part circulat- 
ing around the room, to which the inmates became grad- 
ually accustomed. The Esquimaux still live in smoke- 
filled huts, and do not suffer from the inconvenience or 
annoyance that would drive a civilized human being out- 
When the fire-place went to the side of the 
room, it might have been an improvement; but it went 
there without a chimney as an accessory. It seems 
strange to read that neither the Greeks nor Romans knew 
anything about a chimney. No traces of such a fixture 
have been discovered in any ancient ruins. Those of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum show us that for the purposes 
of cooking and warmth their inhabitants were supplied 
with pans, or small portable furnaces, containing live 
coals, It was one of the accomplishments of a perfect 
“cook, in the age when these utensils were employed, as 
Sosipater says, ‘‘to know which way the wind blows.” 
And Vitruvius is quoted as saying—with reference to 
these expedients—that ‘‘ there should be only plain cor- 
nices in rooms where there are to be fires and lights, 
as more elaborate ornaments would soon be filled with 
soot.” It must be that fires among the Greeks were 
sometimes made outside of the house, from which heated 
coals were brought in to do the work of cookery and 
warmth. 


of-doors. 


saying of Anacharsis, that the Greeks kept the smoke 
without, and brought only the fire into their houses ? 

The chimney, then, in any form, is not so very much 
older than the printing-press. In Venice and in England 
chimneys were first used in the fourteenth century. Le- 
land, speaking of Bolton Castle, says: ‘*‘One thynge 1 
zauch notyd in the hawle of Bolton, how chimeneys were 
zonveyed by tunnells made on the syds of the walls be- 
twyxt the lights in the hawle, and by this means, and by 
no covers, is the smoke of the harthe in the hawle won- 
der strangely conveyed.” But it took centuries to make 
them generally used. They were at first only in the 
possession of houses owned by the great and wealthy. 
Jn the time of Queen Elizabeth a family’s visitors were 
cften sent out at night, especially the ladies, to enjoy 
the comfort and convenience of rooms equipped with 
taem. 

In our cotemporary thought, the fire-place always pre- 


| 
fumes a chimney; and it was, for a long time, the one 


puzzle of the builder and perplexity of the owner, and 
frequently sufferer by it, to make it work freely. A good 
deal of domestic irritation and loss of temper were occa- 
sioned in the generations of our grandfathers by sthoky 
chimneys, and for which there are a number of causes. 
The smoky chimney may occur from imperfections in 
the flue, from being built too narrow, from a rough in- 
side, from openings which bring in side draughts of cold 
air, and, finally, from ‘‘too large an opening at the fire- 
place on the east.” Count Rumford made a thorough 
study of all these defects, and brought the fire-place to 
perfection. His rules for building the fire-place and 
chimney, formulated so long ago, are still valid, and 
have not been improved upon since his time. 

My grandfather, who built the house in which I re- 


° ‘ ° | 
side, used to quote Count Rumford often, and evidently 


studied his directions so well, that the seven fire-places 
he and my father after him constructed lave no fault. 
Give them plenty of dry wood, and no stove gives 
forth a more lively and spirited draught than they do. 
I notice that the one in my library was not built its 
present size in the outset. It was originally much 
larger than it is at present-—a fact I discovered when I 
unbricked its closure a few years ago. It had stood, 
dumb and fireless—except as a chance spark from the 


For how otherwise are we to understand the | 


times print on the back of the chimney. 
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stove-pipe passed above it—for sixty years. I had never 
seen its interior until I opened it ; and, soon after that 
event, an elderly neighbor called and recounted the days 
when he had sat over it as the walnuts and wine went 
round. ‘the old half-century soot was not yet off its 
back and sides. The staples where the crane hung— 
which had been long ago removed to the garret—were 
awaiting its return; and, between them, what a story 
might have been told of hot punch and jollity, when 
in a past generation the two were not deemed unlawful 
or discreditable companions. I have never heard it sug- 
gested, but I am sure a warmer home zest and greater 
hilarity prevailed when the fire-place was universal than 
has ever been known since. It would not be difficult 
to believe that our manners have changed not a little 
with this backward change in our houses, which brings 
us together around a solemn black stove or a hole in 
the floor, where it is a sheer effort to raise a laugh, 
and where no whole family circle can be long tied to- 
gether. Solemnly, as to some symbol of death, we go 
one by one up to these devices, whose warmth may 
reach the hands and feet, but which never lights the 
face or warms the heart. 

Your true fireside, except in old houses, and as yet in 
only a few of the very newest fashion, is no longer found, 
It was the cheery ingleside of old, and with the poets, 
3urns would have found it hard to imagine or gather 
together his ‘‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night” group, or to 
hint of the cozy circle under the cotter’s roof, if he 
must have done it ar+ind a modern stove or register. 
But when Burns lived, the cotter came home from his 


| day’s toil to delectable things, among which were 


“His wee-bit ingle, blinken bonilie, 
His clean hearth-stane, his thrifty wifle’s smile.” 


There is no true fire-place, either, without wood. Soft 
coal does not fill its place, and is but a subterfuge, while 
the false wood and imitation, with baked clay and gas- 
jets, is a fraud and an abomination. It is offering a 
stone for bread to put in fixtures like these, and never 
through them, or the like of them, will the banished 
lares and penates of old be coaxed or hoodwinked 
back. 

With the fire-place you have company in your room, 
though all the guests go out, if the fire go not out, too. 
Such a fire as this affords is more alive than Ariel in the 
cloven pine. The flames send up pictures, and almost 
What kaleidoscopic 
Never more than one moment is the 
fire just the same, and never twice exactly alike. I be- 


spell words on the chimney’s back. 
changes are seen ! 


| lieve that fortunes were once read as a Winter evening's 


amusement by the merry group which surrounded this 
fire, from the subsiding flames or coals, or from the py- 
rotechnic figures which the burning soot would some- 
The rules of 
this art, or necromancy, I do not pretend to remember ; 
but they were given to amuse children, and not infre- 


| quently amused and occupied, I am told, the children 


of larger growth. 

Only a child or a fool, says the proverb, can properly 
make a fire. There are many ways to do it with a fire- 
place, and there is a considerable lore connected with 
the exploit. There are rules for the fore-stick and back- 


| log that are as particular and detailed as those of the 


parliamentary manuals, When the fire falls down, much 
skill may go into practice or to waste in picking it 
up deftly. There are differences of opinion in those 


who sit around it, so that he who looks is often at va- 
riance with the person who presumes to handle the 
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tongs. In some fire-places there is an iron bench fitted 
against the chimney-back, where in others the back-log 
goes. If you fail to cross the sticks properly, you 
smother the expectant flame. If you have too many 
ashes on the bottom, or too few ‘when you start the 
morning fire, the effect of your work is varied. 

Wishing to test what effect a brightly blazing fire on 
the hearth might have upon fresh eyes, I called two 
little girls who had stepped to the door on an errand 
one evening, and asked them to walk in my library 
and look at the burning fire. They were about ten 
years of age, and, as I suspected, had never seen such 
a sight before. They viewed it for some time with 
open-eyed wonder, and did not look much at other 
anachronisms and oddities in the room. It was only 
this strange way of condneting a fire that interested 
them, when one suddenly said to the other: ‘‘Isn’t it 
perfectly beautiful ?’ To which rapture the other read- 
ily and warmly assented. 

When a very old brick house was torn up for repairs 
‘ in my neighborhood a few years ago, a strange-shaped 
hook was discovered, the use of which no one of the 
workmen could imagine. They asked one passer - by 
after another on the street if he knew what it could 
be, and all failed to tell. Finally an old man ap- 
proached, who recognized it at once. It was not a 
crane - hook, which a good many young people now 
have probably never seen, but it was a hook by which 
a huge log was drawn up to the large fire-place for a 
Winter day’s use, 

I remember, as a small boy, going to meeting in a 
country-house where meetings were held Sunday even- 
ings, no church being near. It was Summer, and when 
the room was full the fire-board of an old fire-place 
would be taken down, and several children, myself 
among the number, were seated, not unwillingly, on 
a little bench placed where the back-log would be if it 
were to be used for a fire. There was always a strug- 
gle between us to see who should secure the three or 
four coveted seats on that bench, for it did not hold 
all the applicants. Iam afraid, if our elders had known 
how much more we thought of the seat than we did of 
the sermon, the fire-board would have closed it against 
us, and we should not have been permitted to look up 
at the stars, or heavenward, through the capacious chim- 
ney. 

The return of the fire-place recalls, in fact, many 
memories, and unlocks the doors of a distant past. Its 
re-establishment would banish some of our modern 
diseases, and implant the old vigor in our race which 
could once withstand the lancet and the heroic treat- 
ment that in the close-stove generation began to be 
fatal. For the fire-place gives you with its warmth the 
out-of-doors advantage. You feel, under its influence, on 
neighborly relations with the free air. It gives perfect 
ventilation, and, as the sun does, “‘ heats the surrounding 
air and objects by convection and radiation,” instead of 
stifling your lungs and burning up the oxygen that per- 
fect air supplies. ‘‘It is 2 provision of ~ature,” says Mr. 
Putnam, ‘‘that there shall be a wide dinercnce between 
the temperature of our bodies and that of the air about 
us, and we find that the greater the difference, within 
certain reasonable limits, the more energetic and vigor- 
ous is the action of all our animal functions. Air enter- 
ing our lungs at a low temperature, near freezing-point, 
does, as we have said, twice as much work in purifying 
the blood as the same amount of air entering at the tem- 
perature of our bodies; and, in Winter, with the warm 
rays of the sun striking us, we feel twice as vigorous as 


we do during the Summer when the air is hot and suffo- 
cating.” 

To show how radiation of heat operates, he says that 
‘‘when a room is warmed by an open fire the walls are 
warmer than the air, because radiant heat has the re- 
markable property of passing through the air without 
raising its temperature. Thus the occupant breathes air 
refreshingly cool, while the walls, being comparatively 
highly heated, do not absorb his animal heat with in- 
convenient rapidity.”. In countries where the very cold 
weather of our latitude is not felt, the fire-place still has 
sway. In Persia it is said to be constructed on the 
most perfect principles, production of warmth and econ- 
omy of fuel being amply provided for. The different 
styles in which fire-places can be made, with hoods and 
sculpturesque accessories, and ornamented jambs, pict- 
uresque tiles and mantels, give ample scope for ssthetic 
considerations to rule in their structure. The spot 
around the hearth is not only for joy—the true and only 
ingleside — but it naturally becomes the best feature of 
beauty in the house. No doubt the finically neat house- 
keeper will shudder at the possible accident of smoke 
and ashes in the room, but neither of these intruders 
need to escape at ell in a well-constructed fire-place, 
though their casual entrance is no great disaster, and is a 
thousand times more to be welcomed than the moist 
clamminess on the furniture and walls, and the thick 
air full of disease-germs, which a close stove or register 
tends to promote. 

A valued friend of mine, whose example of the open 
fire has made it fashionable once more in his neighbor- 
hood, tells a pretty fable of the temptation of a Cinder- 
ella in her cottage, which should go down to posterity 
with the Oriental tales of Scheherazade, She was very 
happy in her simple hone, where the wood-smoke went 
through the chimney ard performed those gyrations 
which Thoreau’s verse describes, until it ‘unfurled its 
venturous wreath,” and hung 


* As some refulgent cloud in the upper sky.” 


But one day the prince came, as he always does when 
the time is ripe and fit, where there is a pretty maiden. 
The Summer leaves were beginning to fall, and the even- 
ing tea-kettle sang its drowsy tune on the old fire-place 
crane. Narcissa, sweet as the flower she was named after, 
stood in the cottage-door and looked pensively at the 
little brook, filling with leaves, and the forest near it. 
Presently, out of the forest her wooer came. He had a 
palace and thousands of broad acres, and he was stalwart 
and noble, too, All the girls, and the mothers of them, 
in that land were in a conspiracy to place the maly-leaf, 
or whatever it is that makes a lover captive, upon his 
eyes. But the one look of Narcissa broke every charm. 
In his rapture over the figure in the cottage-door, he was 
nearly beside himself, and pleading with her and her 
mother, took her, in due time, after the marriage had 
been fitly celebrated, to the fine palace which he owned, 
Nothing could be more kiud and deferential than was 
his treatment of her. Pomp and splendor, and all that 
wealth and love could bring, were at her command. 
Still, there was one yearning want, one pathetic regret 
in her heart. The rooms of magnificent outlay, the up- 
holstery, the pictures and the music, so different from 
her old environment, palled upon her cloyed taste. She 
missed the cottage-hearth, the roomy fire-place and the 
singing tea-kettle on the antique crane at night. In the 
stifled, hot air of those deep rooms the roses went from 
her cheeks ; and so, one day, the prince, who was a phi- 
losopher, like Aurelius, studied the situation carefully 
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till he found the cause of all this change. 
the little cottage was reproduced in exact form, with its 
broad fire-place and all the open rafters in sight, and 
made to open into one of the best rooms in the spacious 
mansion he had before considered perfect. It was in that 
little room, soon after, while the tea-kettle sang on the 
crane and the fire crackled on the hearth, that the voice 
of a new prince made the rafters vocal and the inher- 
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AN EXCITING ADVENTURE WITH KANGAROOS. 


As a result, | the tea had been thrown in and stirred, and the comfort- 
| ing concoction was cooling ; we had eaten our salt beef 


and damper and had lighted our pipes, and so we began 
to talk till it was time to turn in. 

My brother and T had been out all day after some 
straying cattle, but had not found them. About an hour 
before night-fall, we had met a man on the same errand 
as ourselves, and who had been equally unsuccessful — a 
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A PICTURESQUE OUTLAW.— THE GREAT CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE HALL OF MARRIAGES OF THE TOWN-HALL OF ANTWERP. 
SEE PAGE 676, 


itance secure. No house in the prince’s country forever 
after was built without a fire-place. It will be well when 
this can be said of our own country, too. 


AN EXCITING ADVENTURE WITH 
KANGAROOS. 


We were all seated round the fire that night after a 
hard day’s ride. The air was clear and soft, and we 
could hear, in the distance, the cry of the “laughing 
jackass” making his evening ‘salutation to the moon.” 
The hut of saplings was made, the “billy ” had boiled, 


queer, weird-looking little fellow he was, with a sharp, 
thin face and piercing black eyes, and one leg much 
shorter than the other. Of course we asked him to 
come and share our camping-ground and supper, and 
he accepted gladly. 

When we came to dismount, he proved to be so lame 
that we could not conceive how he managed to ride at 
all ; but he did it, though it remains to us a mystery to 
this day. As we puffed away in peace, the wood - fire 
leaping and crackling pleasantly and throwing shadows 
all around us as we sat, our visitor began to talk. 


With a quick glance first at one and then at the other, 
he said : 
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AN EXCITING 


“Do you care for a bit of a yarn, mates ? T saw you | 


looking at my leg as I got down. I'll just tell you how 
it happened, if you like.” 


“All right; firo away, old man,” I said, lazily, prop- 


ADVENTURE 


WITH KANGAROOS. 


one of our best kangaroo hounds, which grieved me very 
much. Rushing alongside the animal, he seized him hy 


| the throat, was swung round and round, and before we 


ping myself comfortably against a big acacia that grew | 


close to our hut; so he began: 

‘‘T never hunted kangaroos but once, but it was once 
too often for me. I came out to Queensland when I was 
a lad of eigliteen, and went up-country to a cousin of my 
mother’s, and I hadn’t been there a month before there 
was a kangaroo-hunt. Of course I said ['d go; my 
cousin said I shouldn’t. I wasn’t much of a rider, let 
me tell you, and he was afraid I should come to grief. 
You see, he had been an old beau of my mother’s twenty 
years before, and he thought he ought to look after me a 
bit for her sake ; but I didn’t see it in that light at all. 
Well, I flared up and vowed I would go, and he flared 
up and vowed that he would lock me up. I wish to 
goodness he had! But in the end he didn’t. He said he 
left it to my common sense to obey him—common sense 
indeed! I hadn’t an atom of that commodity in those 
days, and so off I went. We started about an hour be- 
fore daybreak, as we had a distance to go. There were 
six of us, and we had as many dogs as we could collect, 
all powerful, swift animals, the very thing for the job ; 
you know the sort well enough. I was riding an old bay 
station-horse called ‘ Bob,’ which I had ridden regularly 
ever since I came out. 

‘““We jogged along quietly enough through the cool, 
misty country, first passing through a narrow strip of 
bush, where we had hard work to keep the dogs from 
hunting on their own account; then we came to a rocky 
torrent-bed that reminded me of Wales. The stream was 
almost dry, and on its banks grew trees of all sizes and 
forms; the most conspicuous being the leichhardts and 
acacias, mixed with native figs and plum-trees. We 
scrambled up this rough torrent-bed with difficulty, and 
at the top came again to the open country, where the 
riding was easy and pleasant. 

** At last, just as the day was breaking, we came sud- 
denly on to a small level plain, and there, in the dim 
light of the early morning, we could see a dozen or more 
kangaroos quietly feeding. 


| 


could come up with them, the kangaroo’s powerful hind 
claw was up, and in a few minutes the poor dog was 
dead. But there was no time to stop. On we went till 
we came to a big water-hole, and there the kangaroo 
stopped, backed right into the water, with his back 
against a tree, just like a stag, and there waited to meet 
the foe. 

**T declare, mates, that I did feel a mean sort of a cuss 
when I saw that poor old fellow looking with calm so- 
lemnity out of his large eyes, and waiting for those dogs 
like an old soldier determined to die hard. And die hard 
he did, I can tell you. He had waded in so far that only 
lis head and fore legs were above water, and for nearly 
an hour he kept the dogs at bay, striking them tremen- 
dous blows when they approached, and dashing the water 
over them till they were nearly drowned. Oscar, the 
great Scotch hound, finished him at last, and I was really 
glad when the brave old kangaroo’s battle for life was 
ended.” 

** Well, but you didn’t come to any harm, seemingly.” 

** Wait a bit and you'll see. We were on our way home 
when the catastrophe happened. We cut off the kanga- 
roo’s tail for soup, and brought it along with us, and 
were jogging quietly along, chatting about our day’s 
hunting, when suddenly we sighted a ‘blue flyer,’ and 
before we knew where we were, dogs, horses and men 
were going full tilt again through that horrible bush ! 
The other ride was nothing at all to this! Old Bob’s 


| metal was up ; he got the bit in his teeth, and went like 


I can tell you that my heart | 


thumped under my waistcoat when I spied them, and I 


thought my old cousin was a consummate ass! Of course 
the kangaroos soon found us out, and then the fun began. 
The animals scattered in different directions, and we did 


° ° , - | 
the same, each selecting his own kangaroo and following 
, 5 5 5 


it at full speed. A man named Lister and I rode close 
together ; we had chosen a ‘‘ grand old man,” an enor- 
mous beast, dark-red in color, and quite six feet high. 
My word ! how he did fly over the ground, using his big 
tail as a rudder, while behind came our three great dogs 
—one a Scotch hound, called Oscar, famous for holding 
on to the kangaroo’s throat if he could once get at him. 
**Well, away we went, and at first the ground was 
fairly open and the riding easy, but presently the scene 
changed, and we got into the bush, where it was rather a 
different thing. How Istuck on as long as I did, I can- 
not tell—holes, huge logs, overhanging boughs at every 
turn, and away went that old Bob as if he were*pos- 
sessed, crashing and stumbling, leaping in the air, duck- 
ing his old head under a bough ; down he went on his 
nose, and I thought it was all over with me; but no, up 
he got again, and we were at it as hard as ever. I declare 
my back feels quite chilly even now when I think about 
it! Fortunately that run was short, though sharp. The 


‘old man’ was large and heavy, and our dogs were good. 
He was run down at last, but not before he had cost us 


mad. I lost all control of him, and soon saw that it was 
allup with me, The thick grass hid all the dangerous 
places over which we had to pass, and over which that 
kangaroo kept sailing along, always getting farther and 
farther away. All the rest is one confused dream. *% 
remember throwing my arms round Bob’s neck; then 
feeling a fearful crash—a shock—a sudden darkness, and 
then nothing more. 

** When I came to myself, I was in my own bed at the 
station, and the doctor had just set my thigh. It was 
badly broken, and so was the ankle of the same leg. 
How I ever lived I cannot tell. Poor old Bob was killed 
on the spot; he fell over a great log, concealed in the 
grass, and broke his neck. 

**T’'ve been a cripple ever since, and precious little use 
to anybody ; and would you believe it, that good old 
cousin of mine nursed me like a brick for months, and 
never so much as said a word about that ride, and he has 
treated me like his son ever since? Now, mates, I’m 
as sleepy as an owl. Let’s put ourselves between those 
blankets ; and you take my advice, unless you particu- 
larly want to break some of your bones, don’t go kanga- 


roo-hunting. 


Tuts description of Wordsworth a quaint old lakeman 
gives: ‘‘ He was not a man as folks could crack wi’, nor 
not a man as could crack wi’ folks. But there was an- 
other thing as kep’ folks off, he had a ter’ble girt-deep 
voice. I’ve knoan folks, village lads and lasses, coming 
over by the old road, above which runs from Grasmere 
to Rydal, flayt a’most to death there by Wishing Gaate, 
to hear the girt voice a-groanin’ and mutterin’ and thun- 
derin’ of a still evening ; and he had a way of standin’ 
quite still by the rock there in t’ path under Rydal, and 
folks could hear sounds like a wild beast coming from 
the rock.” 


THE QUESTION ‘‘ WHITHER ?” 


s¥Y GEORGE MEREDITH. 


I, 
WHEN wo have thrown off this old suit, 
So much in need of mending, 
To sink among the naked mute, 
Is that, think you, our ending ? 
We follow many, more we lead, 
And you, who sadly turf us, 
Lelieve not that all living secd 
Must flower above the surface, 
II. 
Sensation is a gracious gift, 
But were it cramped to station, 
The prayer to fave it cast adrift 
Would spout from all sensation, 
Enough if we haye winked to sun, 
Have sped the plow a season, 
There is a soil for labor dono, 
Endureth fixed as reason. 


III, 
Then let our trust be firm in good 


good, 
Though we be of the fasting; 

Our questions are a mortal brood, 
Our work is everlasting. 

We children of beneficence 
Are in its being sharers; 

And whither vainer sounds than whence 
For word with such wayfarers. 


“ONE OF GOUPIL’S.” 
By Hersert HAtt WINSLOW. 


Cuarter I, 

No onr would have doubted that the young man who 
sat waiting in a Venetian drawing-room, overlooking the 
Grand Canal, was an American, Something about him 
also suggested the artist. His face was an expressive 
one, and his eyes were of that magnetic sort which can 
hardly fail to fascinate. His easy attitude revealed fa- 
miliarity with the surroundings, but a tinge of nervous- 
ness was in his demeanor. 

He had lounged toward a tall window, and then, im- 
patiently, turned away, when a young girl entered the 
long apartment and advanced swiftly across the tes- 
sellated floor, holding out both hands to him, with a 
brilliant smile of welcome. 

“Francesca! I thought I should never see you again.” 

‘Ah, how foolish !” laughed the girl; ‘‘it has only 
been a week.” 

‘Only a week !” repeated the young man, passion- 
ately ; ‘‘ it has seemed an age.” 

A stir of ample drapery announced the coming of a 
stately figure, somewhat ruffled by a hasty entrance. 
The young man relinquished the slender fingers of the 
young lady, who cast down her eyes and retreated sev- 
eral steps distant. The lady bestowed a glance of severe 
displeasure upon both. 

‘‘Such haste, Francesca! Iam quite out of breath.” 

‘*Pardon, maman, but I knew my American cousin had 
been waiting some time for us.” 

‘** A relationship so slender ”—remarked the elder lady, 
stabbing with a smile—‘‘ that even a romantic girl hesi- 
tates before giving ita name! But come, let us not be 
personal,’ she added, motioning both to be seated, and 
herself dropping stiffly upon a satin cushion, ‘ They 
say the Redentore this year will be grandly celebrated. 
The Duke di Buenvento has offered us his own gondola, 
There will be quite a party, and after the festa we shall 
go out to the Lido to see the sun rise.” 


“ONE OF GOUPIL’S.” 
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**Oh, yes, and it will be charming !” cried Francesca, 
with cheeks glowing. ‘‘I have been away so much, I 
have never yet seen the beautiful sight. Shall you be 
there, signore ?” 

The young man glanced toward the motionless lips of 
the mother before replying. 

‘No, it is not likely ; I shall have work to do.’ 

‘*Work on a festa day ?” cried the girl, astonished. 

“Cara mia, you must permit Signor Allerton to be 
his own judge of the proprieties. Artists are unlike other 
people, and they prefer to go their own way.” The lady 
smiled again, a chilling and admonitory smile. 

The conversation that followed was formal, and not 
without embarrassment to the younger two at least. It 
was not to be long endured, and Allerton rose to make 
his addios, the mother coldly polite, the daughter re- 
strained and spiritless. 

The young man would not admit to himself, as he 
hailed a passing gondola, that he had expected an in- 
vitation to join the party at the Redentore, yet the lack 
of it rankled deeply. He was at loss to understand the 
change which had been suddenly made manifest in the 
treatment of him at the hands of this family. For three 
months he had been cordially received at the home of 
the Count Guardi as a welcome guest. The countess, as 
well as her daughter, had made no secret of liking the 
young artist, and had never objected to the remote re- 
lationship claimed, through a branch of the Guardi 
house which, thoroughly Americanized, flourished in 
New York, and were by marriage connected with the 
Allertons. The count, a little, wiry, punctilious man, 
whose hauteur was immense, had unbent surprisingly 
before the genial ways of the American, who made him- 
self so easily at home and was always modest and agree- 
able, even while apparently considering himself equal to 
the best. The acquaintance had begun most fortuitously, 
Allerton having been introduced and vouched for by the 
count’s nephew, with whom he had studied in Paris. 

Francesca showed a decided fancy for his society from 
the first. She allowed him to talk sentimental nonsense 
to her when barely beyond her parents’ hearing ; and the 
nonsense had become a very sweet necessity to both of 
them. It was not strange that the young artist, despite 
the fact that fame and fortune seemed long deferred and 
his most ambitious works were unsalable, found Venice 
most enjoyable in the company of the bewitching Italian 
signorina, 

But now something had happened. The countess had 
changed completely in her attitude toward him; the 
count was invisible on the occasion of his previous visit ; 
Francesca was restrained from any accustomed exhibition 
of friendliness ; she had not been at liberty to invite him 
for the following day, but, instead, had been compelled 
to accept the attendance of his most hated rival, the 
Duke de Buenvento, who was to enjoy the presence de- 
nied to himself. 

Arrived at his lonely lodgings, he climbed to the bare 
room under the eaves which served him for both aée/ier 
and sleeping -apartment combined. From the narrow 
windows the compensation appeared in the loveliness 
of the view stretching away to the Adriatic or to the 
mighty Alps. Beyond the public gardens, richly green 
with foliage, lay the placid lagoon skimmed by fisher- 
craft; and in the distance San Lazzaro glowed like a 
crimson gem in the sunshine, Allerton bestowed no 
glance upon the feast of form and color spread out be- 
fore him ; he moved nervously to and fro, his shapely 
hands thrust in his pockets, his eyes roving from one 
object to another, seeing nothing. 
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At length he paused before an easel, and removing the 
protecting cloth, gazed earnestly upon the unfinished 
portrait which suggested, rather than reproduced, the 
fresh young loveliness of Francesca. But even that 
could not tempt him to take up his brush and palette 
again that day. A trifle can make or mar the happi- 
ness of youth; but it was no small perplexity which 
now stared him in the face. He had a disagreeable 
prospect to encounter, a difficult problem to solve. 
The prospect was starvation ; and the problem, how to 
avoid it. 

He had struggled against this for five years, and he 
was now twenty-seven. There had been little enough 
ever since the heavy losses sustained by his father in a 
Western city, and whose subsequent death had left his 
mother and sisters with a barely possible support for a 
few years to 
come; but if 
it had been 
careful econo- 
my in Munich 
and privation 
in Paris, it was 
now absolute 
poverty in 
Venice. He 
had painted 
most industri- 
ously, but his 
sales had bare- 
ly sufficed to 
bring sufti- 
cient funds for 
the payment 
of rent, as well 
as other ex- 
penses of mea- 
gre living. 

“Has the 
countess sud- 
denly discoy- 
ered my pov- 
erty?” he ask- 
ed himself, 
grimly, refer- 
ring to the 
other misfort- 
une, and won- 
dering which 
could be call- 
ed the greater 
—the loss of 
money or the defection of friends—and finally surmising 
that the two events were logically connected. ‘It ought 
not to be that, for although the Guardis live in the 
gloomy splendor of a palazzo, Heaven knows that the 
count has hardly a lira to bestow upon a beggar.” 

He smiled satirically as he recalled numerous make- 
shifts by which the family had endeavored to conceal 
their poverty from guests, but which had overreached 
the mark, and rendered only too patent their painful 
lack of desirable funds. Allerton had always regarded 
these revelations as sacred from even the humorous com- 
ments of friendship, but he was in no tender mood at 
this moment, and he remembered how the count had 
more than once borrowed a few lire of him, on pretext 
of making change with the gondolier, and had not re- 
tained the fact in his patrician memory at any more 
convenient time. 


A PICTURESQUE OUTLAW.— KITCHEN FIRE-PLACE IN THE OLD BOWNE MANSION, 
FLUSHING, L. I.—SEE PAGE 676, 


The young man had discovered, during the chill days 
of Spring, that little attempt was made to render the 
frescoed apartments comfortable in temperature ; and 
the menu of the family dinner, served in extreme state 
by an ancient Italian, was far from sumptuous, and not 
particularly appetizing. Yet it represented a Dives feast 
compared with his own dinner on this particular even- 
ing, which consisted of nothing, pure and simple. In- 
deed, speaking with exact truth, Edgar Allerton had 
tasted no food since early morning, and could not have 
given any satisfactory account of the previous day's ra- 
tions. For the first time since his complete surrender 
to art, a willing captive in flowery chains, he was ready 
to give up, pronounce himself failure, and return to 
his American home, where a doting mother and two 
sisters adored him as a superior being who had already 
conquered ev- 
ery adversity, 
and was on the 
high-road to 
fame and sub- 
sequent fort- 
une, 

But this 
confession 
and willing- 
ness came too 
late. Nothing 
could be more 
remote than 
any possibil- 
ity of return- 
ing to his own 
country at 
this time. He 
could sell no- 
thing for a 
sufficient sum 
to pay even 
his passage. 
f He paced the 
“LN floor trying to 


Bar" , meet the situ- 
F Kite may ation bravely. 
Lil % No earthly be- 
hdd, = 3 ing was aware 
of his exigen- 
cy, and he 
knew of no 
one before 
whom he was 
willing to 
confess himself a beggar. There were numbers of rich 
Americans of his acquaintance who were throwing money 
recklessly around among the grasping Venetians, who 
laughed while they fleeced them ; a tithe of the amount 
wasted daily would have been a munificent loan, indeed, 
for Allerton ; but certain experiences in the line of two or 
three attempts to borrow of wealthy relatives even a tri- 
fling sum for a short time had given him a horror of any 
similar attempt to save himself from destitution. The 
world was full of charity—oh, yes! but one must do 
something quite out of the common to awaken the dor- 
mant impulse. Possibly if the impecunious and strug- 
gling artist were to throw himself from St. Mark’s, or 
into the Grand Canal, he might, if resuscitated, attract 
attention and substantial sympathy, but it was too hazard- 
ous an experiment in either case. No, he would sit down 
and wait for that which should be in store for him. 
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The room grew dim and ghostly, 
but merry voices and strains of music 
floated up through the open win- 
dows—Venice was gay with the joys 
of aSummer night. The young man 
thought, with a pang, of Francesca 
and the Duke di Buenvento— odi- 
ous, profligate dandy that he was— 
at this very moment, perhaps, sitting 
in the same gondola, looking at the 
same scene, talking and laughing to- 
gether ; while the count and count- 
ess, ostensibly taking part in the 
conversation, were really saying, se- 
cretly, disagreeable things to each 
other in their charming marital way. 

Even these thoughts did not pre- 
vent Allerton from succumbing to 
the exhaustion and falling asleep in 
his chair. As he slept, a disquieting 
dream took possession of his mental 
faculties. The Evil One came and 
bargained with him—not for his soul, 
but for his body. In despair, the 
sleeper was about to sign the fatal 
compact, when suddenly a tremen- 
dous peal of thunder was heard, and 
the tempter vanished, greatly to his 
relief. The thunder continued, how- 
ever, constantly growing louder. Al- 
lerton started and opened his eyes. 
Some one was knocking violently 
upon his door. Trembling absurdly, 
he groped his way across the room, half expecting to en- 
counter the unwelcome visitant of his dream. Three 
times he attempted to light his lamp and failed, while 
the knocking continued, more vigorous than before. At 
last he succeeded, and holding the light before him, he 
threw open the door, his dry lips refusing to utter a 
word of interrogation. 
flared bore no resemblance to the Prince of Darkness— 
only a plain, rather stout man, in a gray suit, stood upon 
the threshold. 


A PICTURESQUE OUTLAW.—AN OLD ENGLISH KITCHEN 
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A PICTURESQUE OUTLAW.— OLD WOOD STOVE AND FOOT-WARMER IN THE QUAKER 


MEETING-HOUSE, FLUSHING, L. I. 


| ‘* Per Baccho! your ears are like the dead, signore,” 

| he declared, gruffly. ‘‘I have worn out my knuckles, 
and was about to assure Madame Teresa, who was posi- 

| tive of your presence, that her lodger was no longer of 
the living.” 

Allerton essayed to speak, but merely stood silent, the 
lamp yet in his hand. The stranger, without invitation, 
walked past him into the room. 

‘You are Signor Allerton, the American artist,” said 

—rather than questioned—the intruder. 

Allerton bowed his head. 

**T represent Goupil.” 

These three words sufficed+ to dispel every vestige of 
dream-cobwebs from the young man’s brain. They elec- 
trified him. He was transformed with a vague hope; a 
new light flamed in his eyes. 

‘*The—the great picture-dealer ?” 

‘* Si, signore.” . 

** And—you desire to look at my work ?” 

‘‘We have already seen it,” said the stranger. ‘Sit, 
signore ; we will talk business, as you call it. I, myself, 
never talk business standing.” 

Allerton placed the only chair for his visitor, who sat 
down and began rolling a cigarette with great coolness. 
The painter seemed to live an eternity of mingled hope 
and fear during the moments of suspense, while the man 
in gray calmly blew thin rings of smoke in dexterous 
fashion, and with one hand played with presumable 
coins in his pocket. 

‘Listen to me, signore,” he said, slowly. ‘I make 
you one proposition. Ifit suit you, well. Ifnot”—he 
shrugged his ample shoulders —‘‘ we waste no time ar. 
guing. I, myself, as agent of the great M. Goupil, say 
one thing always. Behind my proposition stands M. 
Goupil, ready to fulfill every condition—no more, no 

less.” 


**And your proposition ?” 

“This: we will buy all the worthy pictures Signor 
Allerton shall paint in twenty years— beginning this 
day.” 


“Yes!” 


| 


“On the sole condition that Signor Allerton shall | 


paint no pictures to sell to any other dealer or person, 


for any consideration whatever, during these twenty | 


years.” 


‘* Yes !” 
““We will pay to Signor Allerton a sum amounting, 


in American money, to one thousand dollars for the first 


year, fifteen hundred for the second year, and two thou- 


sand dollars yearly thereafter, until the contract shall | 


expire by limitation. 

will advance one-half——” 
‘* Payable——” 
“To-night.” 


The visitor, drew forth a bag of gold and deposited it | 
| by this time, and yet they say he lives like an ancho- 


on the table. 

‘“‘T await the signor’s answer. It must be immediate.” 

He held out a written contract, with an indifferent air, 
and took another whiff of his cigarette. 

The artist stretched out a trembling hand with fever- 
ish haste. 
the light. 

“T accept !” 

The next moment his signature appeared in bold char- 
acters on the fateful page. 


Cuapter ITI. 


Venice was ringing with the name of a rare genius—a 
new painter, whom sentimental young ‘ladies compared 
to Raphael or Michael Angelo, or any other artist with a 
halo around his name which they could conveniently 
recollect, These young ladies were of course Americans, 
but his studio was thronged during reception-hours with 
visitors of every sort, among the more or less cultivated 


And of the first year’s payment we | 


He seized the document and held it toward | 


| cesca, a year ago ? 


sojourners in the city of the sea. Would-be purchasers | 


came with check-books or bags of gold in hand and of- 
fered munificent sums for the pictures which leaned fas- 
cinatingly against the easels. Rich dowagers called to 
arrange for portraits of their daughters, and titled ladies, 
young and sometimes beautiful, personally solicited the 
favor of a sitting. The artist and his work had become 
a craze with the fashionable Venetian world. Critics 
praised his boldness and originality, although they had 
something in reserve about his technique and atmosphere 
in landscape work ; but all the American residents were 
unanimous in their opinion of his wonderful genius. 


From abroad came the story that one of his paintings | 


had been a feature of the London Academy for the pe- 
euliar treatment of the subject, and several of his small 
Venetian scenes had appeared in the Paris Salon. The 
handsome artist became a lion at every social gathering 
of importance. 
envy the astonishing American, who had evidently leaped 
at one bound into the temple of fame amid a shower of 
gold. 

But soon a strange story was retailed in the salons of 
the city. Lady Ashburton had been refused when she 
attempted to patronize the new artist by a munificent 
order ; and other noble visitors had felt themselves de 


persistent their offers of really absurd sums for the 
smallest specimen from his brush, Fibbs, the wealthy 
Chicagoan, who had never known what it wes to be 
thwarted in anything, was obliged to confess himscli 


Hardly a painter in Venice who did not | 
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unable to buy the merest daub in the young man’s 
studio ; and as for the painting which had elicited his 
wife’s admiration, neither that nor any duplicate was 
to be had for love nor money ! 

The plea of previous engagements and lack of time 
could hardly suffice to account for this wholesale turn- 
ing away of titled and moneyed purchasers ; and eccen- 
tricity would scarcely be allowed to outweigh all con- 
siderations of extravagant remuneration. 

Rumors from Paris became rife to the effect that the 
pictures in the Salon had been marked ‘‘ Sold” from the 
first, and that numerous others were now on exhibition 
at Goupil’s, and for sale at prices far less than had been 
offered the artist in his own studio. Edgar Allerton was 
the mystery of the hour, and notoriety is not infrequently 
an important adjunct to fame. 

** Santissima!” cried the Count Guardi, lingering op- 
posite the countess at their grim dinner of state in the 
moldy palazzo; ‘the signore should be rolling in gold 
ret! Why did I refuse him when he asked for Fran- 
I felt sure he was of the poorest, 
then, and I was ungracious enough, yes! You gave me 
bad counsel, madame.” 

**Bad counsel, indeed!” retorted the lady, spearing 
the last bit of macaroni on her plate. ‘If Venice were 
stricken with a plague, or the lagoons were to become 
swamps, you would say it was my bad counsel !” 

“Santa Maria! it is bad enough, and we growing 
poorer every day! But it is not yet hopeless: if he 
were to ask me again, Francesca should marry him.” 

‘He is too proud to ask again ; and Francesca loves 
him, too, I fear,” sighed the countess. ‘‘ You remem- 
ber how she cried a year ago; and she grows paler all 
the time, and will smile on no one.” 

‘That is neither here nor there. A girl’s tears aro 
soon dried. But I have an idea. I shall go to tho 
alelier, and forgive Signore Allerton for his imperti- 
nence, and invite him to dine with us—and yeu shall 
do the rest.” 

The countess became animated. 

**Go, by all means!” she entreated. ‘‘He mi %b be 
enormously rich. And it is such a sweet thing to ~rat- 
ify one’s daughter !" 

**Yes, so easy a thing !” 

**But the duke !” suggested the lady, regretfully. 

‘*The duke, madame, has far less property than I im- 
agined, and he is a spendthrift. He would make us no 
allowance, and would require a dowry. These Amer- 
icans know nothing of dowries—the best of them are 


| barbarians ; but, Santa Maria! what long purses they 


have !” 
The count’s attitude was positively airy as he threw 


| his shabby cloak over one shoulder and descended the 


steps. As he entered the gondola he had quite the 
bearing of a monarch whose possessions were illimita- 
ble, and yet he was possibly without a centime in his 
purse. He smiled benignly on the stalwart gondolier, 
and leaning back, gave himself up to the serene enjoy- 
ment of anticipations of a future spent in the company 
of a grateful and generous son-in-law. 

‘*He is only an American; we will teach him to re- 
spect an ancient and noble family. I shall be very 


' condescending. I shall wind him around my little fin- 
cidedly snubbed by Allerton’s quiet rebufi, however | 


ger |" 
The count laughed aloud in the excess of his joy. 
Allerton sat in his studio, alone. Ho now occupied 


comfortavle, and even stylish, apartments ; but it was 
aard\y with the air of a contented man that he threw 
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himself into an easy seat and rested his head on his 
slender hand. He rose suddenly, and going to one 
corner of the inner room, lifted the heavy curtain con- 
cealing a life-size portrait, and gazed long and earnestly. 
It was the glowing Leauty of the Italian girl, long since 
faithfully completed from memory, in moments stolen 
from slumber and needed xest. 

It seemed as though a more propitious time could not 
have been chosen by the Count Guardi for his visit of 
proposed reconciliation. 

Yet Allerton’s cheeks paled when his servant an- 
nounced the noble visitor, and he received him with 
no sign of joy, but only with the calm politeness which 
he accorded to every stranger. 

The count was proficient in all the polished phrase- 
ology and cajolery of his race ; he flattered judiciously, 
and intimated delicately the desire of the countess to 
again receive the distinguished artist at the palazzo as an 
intimate friend and welcome guest. 

Allerton listened, without exhibiting any emotion dur- 
ing the proffering of these excessive courtesies, but when 
the count came to an end, and awaited his reply, he 
asked a question, the bluntness of which startled the 
wily nobleman out of his chair. 

‘‘Am I to understand that you now sanction my suit 
for your daughter’s hand, and that you desire to apolo- 
gize for having turned me away with such scant cere- 
mony @ year ago ?” 

The count fairly tottered back into his seat—he was 
the most immensely shocked and grieved that the little 
misunderstanding, long buried in the past, should be 
retained in the memory of the eminent painter. But if 
Signor Allerton, who was so delightfully peculiar, in- 
sisted upon a direct answer, he would say that his ob- 
jections to the proposed alliance had been mainly over- 
come. His daughter—the dearest one—had manifested 
a decided preference for the American cousin, and he 
felt it his duty to promote the precious child’s happiness 
before everything else. To be sure, the Guardi family 
were of most noble and ancient lineage, and serious peo- 
ple might deem it a mésalliance ; but in the case of a gen- 
tleman like Signor Allerton, having such extraordinary 
fame and such stupendous riches a 

‘Stop !” said the young man, with nervous authority ; 
“T love your daughter, and, thank Heaven, she loves me, 
and has been true to me all these months, although we 
have spoken but once since you dismissed me from your 
door. Do not interrupt me—I shall be brief. You think 
me rich now, but you are mistaken. My paintings hang 
in the homes of the great; but my income is small. I 
am bound to paint for Goupil, and Goupil only, for nine- 
teen years to come. Yet I can offer Francesca a true 
heart and a comfortable home, though an humble one; 
and she is ready to accept these conditions. As you wish 
only for the happiness of your daughter, you will not 
refuse to make us both happy. I swear to protect and 
cherish her as long as life shall last ; and when the time 
is over and I shall be freed from this contract—then I 
shall be rich indeed, as well as famous.” 

The artist held out his hand, and, for the first time 
during the interview, his face was lit with a smile. It 
was also the last. 

The count sprang to his feet. It was not far; but he 
towered as high as possible in his rage. For an instant 
he was speechless, but motion was left him. With all 
his might he struck the outstretched hand with the palm 
of his own. 

‘* Santissime Vergine Maria!’ he cried, with bursting 
passion. ‘‘ Beggar! do you mock me ?—me, a Guardi, 
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whose ancestors came of kings? Do you ask for my 
daughter—you who have sold yourself to Goupil—you, 
a mere slave, a dauber in cheap paints ? Nineteen years ! 
You talk of wealth—in nineteen years! Ha, it is good, 
it is most laughable !” 

He wrapped his cloak about a breast filled with fury, 
and strode contemptuously out of the studio. 

Allerton remained standing, motionless and colorless, 
the hand the count had struck, hanging as it had fallen, 
by his side. Then the portiére was pushed apart, and 
through the same door- way rushed a woman, heavily 
veiled beneath the shawl which was thrown over her 
head, Venetian fashion, and with a suppressed cry flung 
herself suddenly into the artist’s arms. 

‘* Francesca !” 

**T heard it all—all!” she sobbed. ‘‘I was determined 
to see you, and I bribed the maid at Madame Vincent’s. 
But I was so frightened to see my father. He brushed 
by me, too angry to notice me. Oh, Edgardo! what 
shall we do ?” 

She threw off her disguise and looked into the face of 
her lover with pleading, tearful eyes. 

The artist, with soothing words, endeavored to reas- 
sure the trembling girl, and gently placed her in his 
easy-chair. Then he advanced into the ante-room, to 
order his servant to admit no visitors until permitted. 

The man looked the perfection of innocence, and, be- 
fore his employer could speak, begged humbly for the 
privilege of going out to lunch with a neighbor servant 
at the corner café. Allerton was delighted to dismiss 
him and secure the outer door. He returned to Fran- 
cesca in perplexity of mind concerning the mode of ex- 
tricating her from this most embarrassing situation. Hae 
would have been still less at ease if he had known that 
the discreet valet was even then hastening to the palazzo 
of Count Guardi, with the laudable intention of selling 
his bit of information for as many guido as he could 
secure, 

In the studio the lovers exchanged protestations of 
constancy after the manner of lovers in distress. T'ran- 
cesca clung to his arm when Allerton would have led 
her to the door, saying that he would conduct her safely 
to her home. 

“Tf you send me away I shall never see you again,” 
she moaned, sadly. ‘‘I dreamed, only last night — that 
you were dead.” ° 

*‘Ah, Francesca, I would take you far away, to my 
home over the sea—but alas! Iam bound. I am not free 
to act my own pleasure. How could I ask you to share 
the pittance——” 

“It would be wealth with you,” cried ‘the girl, and 
then she sobbed against his shoulder. 

‘*We will not be parted,” he said, with set face. 
will arrange at once——” 

‘* Hark !” she whispered, shuddering ; ‘‘a step at the 
door !” 

Allerton sprang forward, but too late. A key turned 
outside and the door was thrown open. Before him 
stood the count, his swarthy little face aflame with fierce 
passion, w 

‘*Beggar of an Americano! give me my child!” 

Allerton interposed himself between the count and 
Francesca, who crouched, terror- stricken, against tho 
wall; but alertly dodging him, the Italian seized his 
daughter and compelled her, half fainting, to go with 
him from the room. 

Allerton took a step forward, but was suddenly con- 
fronted by the Duke di Buenvento, who stood, smiling 
evilly, vastly pleased with this melodramatic episode, 


’ 
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He lingered behind, still smiling under his black mus- 
tache, to fling a parting shot. 

“‘TIt is known to us that the Americanos are savages,” 
he sneered, “‘ but the Signor Allerton must learn that it 
is dangerous to kidnap a noble signorina in Venice.” 
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cast headlong from the ante-room, and the door barred 
behind him. 

The little affair was discussed in the fashionable saluns 
the next evening. People wondered what would come 
of it; they believed a duel would follow ; some hoped it 
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“COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD, 
FOR THE BLACK BAT, NIGHT, HAS FLOWN.” 


He blew a cloud of smoke from his cigaretto into the 
artist’s face, and turned mockingly on his heel; and 
now, Allerton, thoroughly aroused, seized him by the 
collar. A moment's struggle ensued, but the artist had 
not been a Harvard rower for nothing ; the duke’s remed 
fell ringing upon the floor, while the duke himself was 


would not be prevented—they liked sensational events 
which did not affect themselves. But there was no duel; 
singularly enough, the duke did not even challenge the 
American. Nor did it appear that he hired any Italian 
bravo to waylay Allerton and assassinate him in the dark. 
'The nobleman left for Paris very soon after, and it was 
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SAT FRANCESCA, QUIETLY WEEPING AFTER A GREAT EMOTION HAD PASSED, BUT 


STILL FRANCESCA,” 


rumored that Francesca had been sent to a distant con- 
vent, 

For a time, Allerton was more than ever an object of 
interest. Again his studio was thronged with admirers 
who would gladly have been purchasers. But the artist 
shrank from a meddlesome curiosity concerning his af- 
fairs, and no longer frequented places of social resort. 
He was a genius and a success; but who cares for a 
lion who will not come out of his lair ? 

As the months rolled on, people remembered only that 
he was morbidly sensitive; he painted furiously; he 
would sell no pictures, and if you wanted any you must 
go to Goupil’s; for he was simply a workman — one of 
Goupil’s—no more, no less. 

Vol. XXVII., No. 6—44. 
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—‘* HE CAME UPON AN UNEXPECTED SIGHT. 


| 


Edgar Allerton himself began te 
realize more fully the latter fact 
as the months came and went. 
He had fancied that all comprised 
in the contract was visible from 
the very first; he believed noth- 
ing more remained to be devel- 
oped. But as time wore on, every 
day, now, revealed some fresh hor- 
ror of servitude ; some self -abne- 
gation to be practiced ; some bar- 
tered birthright ; power dependent 
on riches, lost ; and joy to be pur- 
chased by wealth, impossible of at- 
tainment. He knew now that if he 
were to win the fame of a Titian or 
a Correggio, his lot would not be 
changed an iota; he would still be 
a slave—one of Goupil’s. 

**Such a lucky dog !” declared 
an admiring fellow-artist, who had 
happened over from Florence, one 
day. They had sailed across the 
six miles of lagoon to Torcello, to 
study its ancient basilica and mo- 
saics, its Greek Church of Santa 
Fosca, and to enjoy the variety of 
form and color revealed in the wonderful beauty of the 
ever-changing scenery in all directions. 

‘Yes, I mean it,” he continued, earnestly. ‘‘ Here you 
are, secure in the certainty of good fare and lodging, and 
without a care in the world! You are entirely free from 
the necessity of painting ‘ pot-boilers ’"— that degradation 
of art which poverty forces upon the struggling artist. Do 
you suppose I prefer to paint the miserable daubs I pro- 
duce with such rapidity ? But one must live, and one 
can’t worship at one’s chosen shrine when the stomach 
and purse are both empty! I tell you, necessity may be 
a very good mistress, at times, to spur a lazy lover; but 
the most favorable condition for work, either in literature 
or art, is absolute freedom from that carking care which 
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reduces both body and soul to a state of absolute incom- 
petency.” 

“Do not use the word ‘freedom’ when talking to 
!” bitterly replied Allerton, his brow contracted with 


me ! 
pain. ‘* What have I to do with freedom ? I, too, be- 


lieved like you, and I sold myself for that narrow ease | 


which seemed so essential. But see what I have lost ! 
Look at this unequaled view of the Aips, nothing save 
the lagoon intervening, the plain reaching to their base, 
and gaze away to the towering snows of Tofana, Antelso 
and Pelmo! Whata picture I would paint! But can I 
afford to give away such work as I long to do, on such 
themes, with all my other pieces during a year, for the 
paltry sum I receive ? No; I must hold all such efforts 
in reserve till the twenty years are over—I shall need fine 
subjects then, in order to make my fortune in a hurry ;” 
and he langhed mockingly. 

‘But your fame will already have been essured,” said 
his friend. ‘* All you will have to do will be to gather in 
the shekels easily.” 

Allerton laughed again, without mirth. 

*‘Meanwhile I lose everything that would render life 
a blessing—even my promised bride,” he added, in a low 
voice of pain. 

**Ah, Ihave not heard—perhaps you would prefer not 
to say more,” delicately suggested the younger man, in 
sympathetic tones. 

Allerton, for the first time, related the story of his love 
and loss. It was briefly told, and his friend realized the 
powerlessness of any platitudes he might utter to comfort 
the artist in his desolation. 

They started homeward over the still lagoon. It was 
too still; they felt oppressed in the breathless, brood- 
ing atmosphere. Great masses of cloud rose steadily 
up from the eastern horizon ; the color of the lagoon 
changed to a delicate green. Suddenly a low, rushing 
sound, like the whir of invisible wings, smote the ear 
with a sense of the coming storm. The wary gondolier 


recognized the not unfamiliar sound, and hastened away | 


to the nearest port. 

“‘The hurricane is upon 1s,” calmly stated Allerton ; 
“but it has no terrors for me.” 

The next instant, however, he uttered an exclamation 
of intense emotion. 

“Good hoavens! Do you see that gondola?” 

Mayburn turned in the direction indicated by his com. 
panion’s staring eyes. The gondola came rapidly nearer, 
and, caught in a whirling wind, was thrown violéntly 
around within a short distance of their own boat. A 


young girl’s face, blanched with sudden fright, ap- | 


peared to Mayburn to be the object upon which Al- 
lerton’s gaze was riveted. At that moment she en- 
countered that gaze and threw out her hands beseech- 
ingly. 

Allerton suddenly became transformed. He sprang to 
his feet, and breasted the fury of sea and sky like a ver- 
itable spirit of the storm. The hurricane tore white foam 
out of the black lagoon, and tossed the spray high in air. 

** Francesca |” 

But he cried out in vain ; the gondolier pushed rapidly 
away along shore, out of the narrow line of the storm, 
and vanished among the smooth waters of the canal. 

Their own boat was held back by the changing current 
of the wind, and swept around to enter the city at a later 
moment. The clouds were riven, and sailed hurrying off 
in broken ranks, growing brightly crimson in the sun- 
set’s gleam. 

Allerton had sunk back, pale and nerveless, into his 
peat. 


** Tt is—your Francesca !” said Mayburn, his own heart 
| throbbing violently in sympathy ; ‘but those who were 
with her—were they her mother and——” 

“The Duke di Buenvento,” said Allerton, rigid and 
hopeless. 

The ensuing morning Mayburn found his friend fever- 
ish and altogether out of sorts, and insisted upon taking 
| him off among the beautiful gardens which are to be 

found even in the Sea City. They strolled down the 
cool promenades, hardly seeing, yet sensitive to the 
loveliness around them. Afterward they lingered aim- 
lessly in the vicinity of a church with a venerable facade, 
where a sudden stir in front attracted their attention. 

A small procession came out and down the marble 
steps ; it was a white flutter of bridal elegance ; but it 
was hardly a gay scene, if one obtained a good glimpse 
of the bride’s face, which revealed hopeless indifference, 
if not despair, behind the filmy veil. 

Mayburn seized his friend’s arm and endeavored to 
lead him away, but not too soon to prevent the glance of 
mutual recognition. The bride was hurried away, half 
fainting ; and Mayburn could not tell how he managed 
to force Allerton back to his apartments. When he had 
him there, he devoted himself to his mental and phys- 
ical restoration toa normal condition. To achieve this, 
however, was beyond his power, except to a superficial 
extent. Allerton would never again be the Allerton of 
the past. 

“Tf I could throw myself body and soul into my art, 
do you see, I might almost forget and be satisfied, de- 
spite everything ; but how can I paint except mechanic- 
ally—as a mere machine ? If I could bargain away my 
pictures for the highest price to the most desirable pur- 
chaser—don’t you know there is a zest in all that? But 
Iam deprived of everything save this dreary, monoto- 
nous wielding of the brush. Everything goes, as fast as 
I can produce it, into one rapacious maw—swallowed up 
by one undiscriminating house! I have lost my individ- 
uality. Ihave left myself nothing except the power to 
suffer.’ 

A note which found its way surreptitiously to Aller- 
ton’s studio, one day, not long after the wedding in 
church, did not tend to lessen the intensity of his emo- 
tion. It had neither the conventional beginning nor 
ending, but the artist needed nothing more than the 
simple words he perused with eager eyes: 


’ 


“Do not think cruelly of me. I was compeiled by my parents. 
The duke had recently fallen heir to a large fortune, and so there 
| was no more peace for me, And it was the only mode of escape 
from the gloomy convent, Forgive and—no, do not quite forget.” 


Then a burst of feeling was visible in a little penciled 
line across the foot of the page: 


“ Why did you not save me from this ?” 


Why, indeed ? Allerton could have torn his hair and 
raved like a madman when he thought of it. But it 
would be in vain — everything was in vain. He did not 
know how many years he could endure it. He would 
bear it all as long as human nature could hold out. 
Perhaps there was a different kind of endurance, of 
which he had learned nothing. But it did not come to 
his aid in the time of sorest distress. 

Three years longer Allerton struggled on under his 
| double burden. He made his family at home as happy 


as they could well be in his absence, sending them enter- 
taining letters and generous remittances of money. He 


had never been communicative, and consequently sought 
‘no solace of sympathy at their hands. 
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It is not many months ago that Mayburn received a 
letter from Allerton, revealing such despairing pain as 
only a nature like his could experience, The letter was 
written from the Italian Riviera, where he had gone to 
gather new themes for future pictures. But the conclud- 
ing sentences seemed ominous : 


the despairing artist and bid him live on—for some one, 
for something, if not for himself. Would it be too late ? 
He shuddered at the thought. 

Hurrying by the next train, Mayburn suddenly found 
himself among the heart-rending horrors caused by the 
quivering earth. His journey was finished in a slow-go- 

ing vehicle procured with difficulty. 

Poot have begged to be released from the fatal contract, but Searching amid the ruins of Cervo, he came upon an 
without effect. I must go on as I have begun—or not at all. If as . ae . 
vend: never these eta Sin Spit ouaaiiien % ober the beak, aad unexpected sight. It was his friend—pale, haggard, and 
when you return home, go and comfort my mother. She must yet with a gleam of joy irradiating his sunken features. 
never know how it has been with me.” No wonder, for besids him sat Francesca, quietly weep- 


ing after a great emotion had passed, but still Fran- 
Mayburn sprang up when he read the last words, and ! cesca. 


rushed across the Florentine street as though he would Allerton grasped Mayburn’s hand. 

prevent the horror he fancied must have already oc- “The earthquake !” he cried, tremulously ; ‘‘it has 
curred. He felt impelled to fly to his friend and hold | buried the duke, but it has saved me !” ; 

him back from the self-destruction so strongly suggested In those words was comprised a world of meaning, 
in the words. He fumed and fretted over the hours | and it did not seem sacrilegious when he took Fran- 
which must intervene before he could seize the hand of | cesca’s hand hopefully in his own, 


JOHN BROWN AND HIS MEN, 
BEFORE AND AFTER THE RAID ON HARPER’S FERRY, OCTOBER 16th, 171TH, 18tu, 1859. 


By RIcHARD J, HINTON, ONE OF THEIR COMRADES. 


*Joun Brown was almost six feet high, and slender | guileless, as pure, as true and as unselfish as that of a 
rather than stout. His body, though not broad in the | child ; but it was performed by a man whose every fibre 
shoulders, told of unusual strength. The muscles and j had been steeled by the stern discipline of life, and 
sinews seemed to be woven with threads of iron. The | whose inner being was so absolutely ruled by the cate- 
hair, which had grown gray with years, stood up in a | gorical imperative that his will could neither be broken 
dense mass above the high forehead, which retreated | nor bent. Tender and soft as a girl who nestles in her 
somewhat in its upper part. Two deep furrows, telling | mother’s lap, and yet every inch a man ; as ignorant of 
of thought and cares, ran down between the bushy eye- {| the power of actual facts as a hermit in the desert, and 
brows to the strong, curved.(Roman) nose. The large, | at the same time wonderfully fitted by nature and train- 
clear eyes seemed to change color from the intensity of | ing to seize the best chance at first sight under the most 
the fire that glowed in them—sometimes they appeared | difficult circumstances, and to accomplish the most with 
light - blue ; sometimes, dark-gray ; sometimes, black. | the smallest means ; illogical as a child, and yet follow- 
When he hastened on with a rapid and remarkably ener- | ing his own path as steadily as the sun ; with a horror 
getic gait, making room for no one that he met, his head | of fighting, and yet offering up himself and his family 
would be slightly bent forward and his eyes cast down, | in an insane war against the whole nation ; so tender- 
as though he were lost in serious thought. But his eyes | hearted that he stakes and loses his own life and the lives 
seemed to pierce to the uttermost depths when he fixed | of his followers, of his sons-in-law and sons, merely to 
them on a face; and if the enemy was near, they turned | save a few strangers from théfr anxiety lest the train 
restlessly hither and thither, as though no point of the | with their relatives should not arrive at the right time, 
horizon should escape them for even a single moment. and at the same time so terribly stern that he uncon- 

“The man had led a busy and agitated life, but he had | ditionally approves a horrible five -fold murder ; never 
never come into public notice. Finding pleasure in his | excited to revenge even by the worst injustice exercised 
calling, he devoted himself to it quietly but with great | toward himself and toward those dearest*to bim, but 
activity. He was no dreamer, and not even an enthusi- | goaded onto such a rage by the wrong done to the 
ast, in the ordinary sense of the word. An American | negro slaves that he recklessly transgresses all positive 
through and through, nature had formed him for vigor- | law and only recognizes as binding what he considers to 
ous work, and the vicissitudes of his life had developed | be God’s command—such is the portrait of the first man 
his natural inclination to a high degree. The man of | who died by the hand of the executioner for a political 
flesh and blood led such a life as thousands and thou- | crime in the United States.”* 
sands of Americans left to shift for themselves, almost These words form a salient portion of a notable judg- 
from the cradle, still lead to-day ; but the man whom | ment of the remarkable personality of the individual who 
God had chosen as mortal vessel for his immortal | was not only the “ first man who died by the hand of 
spirit led alongside of this life another, of which very | the executioner for a political crime in the United 
few outside of his family circle knew anything, and | States,” but the only man so tried, convicted and ex- 
they had only a faint idea of it. . . . The Brown whom | ecuted until the executions at Chicago, in November, 
neighbors and friends had known for half a century had | 1887. 
bravely tossed about on the stormy sea of American life, The judgment given of John Brown has been made by 
but the waters had gone as they had come. That which | alearned and able German author, whose great work on 
was to make of him a figure in the world’s history lay *Joun Browy. By Dr. Hermann von Holst, Professor at tho 
unnoticed and mostly unknown in the quiet depths of | yniversity of Freiburg, in Baden. Edited by Frank Preston 
his soul, The deed of his life sprang from a spirit as | Stearns, Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 1889, 
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The Engine-house, 


. Foulke’s Hotel. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Bridge. 


THE BATTLE-GROUND AT HARPER’S FERRY,—FROM THE CONTEMPORANEOUS PICTURE BY THE SPECIAL ARTIST OF FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
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our “‘ Constitutional History” has already been accepted 
as standard in character, and perhaps surpassing De 
Tocqueville’s ‘‘ Democracy in America” in permanent 
literature. The American edition and translation is ap- 
propriately edited by a son of George L. Stearns, of Bos- 
ton, whose money it was that furnished nearly all of the 
arms and other means with which John Brown operated 
in Kansas, Missouri and Virginia. It was to his elder 
son that the old Puritan sent his famous autobiograph- 
ical sketch—a paper which Mr. Emerson afterward de- 
clared to be as pos- 
itive a contribution 
to American litera- 
ture as was that of 
Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 

The morning of 
the 17th of October, 
1859, was one of 
startling excite- 
ment throughout 
the United States. 
Telegrams from 
Virginia, Maryland 
and Southern 
Pennsylvania were 
printed in all the 
newspapers, an- 
nouncing the com- 
mencement of a 
slave insurrection 
in Virginiaa The 
point of attack 
was the United 
States Arsenal and 
town of Harper's 
Ferry. The lowest 
estimate of the at- 
tacking force was 
600; it run from 
that figure up to 
6,000 men. How 
great was the alarm 
can be seen by the 
following head-lines 
to some of the cur- 
rent dispatches : 


*HARPER’S FERRY. 

“Fearful and Ex- 
citing Intelligence! 
Negro Insurrection at 
Harper's Ferry! Ex- 
tensive Negro Con- 
s piracy in Virginia 
and Maryland! Seiz- 
ure of the United 
States Arsenal by the 
Insurrectionists! 
Arms Taken and Sent 
into the Interior! The Bridge Fortifled and Defended by Can- 
non! Trains Fired into and Stopped! Several Persons Killed! 
Telegraph Wires Cut! Contributions Levied on the Citizens! 
Troops Dispatched against the Insurgents from Washington 
and Baltimore!” 


Such were the first announcements of the famous Har- 
per’s Ferry raid. It was soon known that the leader of 
the raid was Captain John Brown, of Kansas, a promi- 
nent Free State fighter. Briefly stated, these were the 
facts: At 10 p.m. on Sunday night, October 16th, 1859, a 
party of twenty-three armed men—seventeen of them 


JOHN BROWN.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN HIS FIFTY-NINTH YEAR. 


white and six of them colored—moved from a little farm 
near Sandy Hook, Md., five miles above Harper’s Ferry, 
where they had been living (most of them concealed), and 
entered Harper’s Ferry. They seized the railroad bridge ; 
temporarily delayed a train; cut the telegraph - wires ; 
captured the United States Arsenal and other buildings, 
including Hall’s Rifle-works ; took watchmen, workmen 
and citizens prisoners ; sent an armed party into the ad- 
joining district to bring in slave recruits, and to capture 
prominent men to hold as hostages; commenced the 

fighting, which 


lasted until noon 
of Tuesday, the 
18th, when the 


principals were 
captured in the 
United States En- 
gine-house, from 
which, under John 
Brown, they had 
conducted for over 
thirty hours a de- 
fense, remarkable 
for steadiness and 
courage, against 
attacking parties of 
citizens, State mili- 
tia and United 
States marines, sent 
from Washington, 
under command of 
Lieutenant J. B. 
Green. Colonel 
Robert E. Lee— 
then of General 
Scott’s staff — ac- 
companied as aid 
by Lieutenant J. 
E. B. Stuart, was 
in general com- 
mand. 

During the fight- 
ing, five citizens 
were killed and ten 
reported wounded. 
Ten were kept as 
prisoners in the en- 
gine-house. Of the 
assailing party, 
eleven were slain, 
seven in all were 
captured, two oJ 
them—John Brown 
and Aaron D. Ste- 
vens—being ‘badly 
wounded, and six 
escaped, two being 
recaptured. All of 
the captured — five whites and two colored—were tried 
and executed. Two of the men who escaped served in the 
Union Army and died in the service. Owen Brown, the 
last survivor, died recently at the age of sixty-four. Be- 
sides eleven of the original party killed during the fight- 
ing, it is known that six slaves who joined them were 
slain. Subsequent inquiry leads to the belief that more 
than that number were killed. This raid was conducted 
by men who had been trained to a hatred of slavery as an 
American institution by the violence exercised in Kansas 
from 1854, in the effort to make that Territory a Slave 


ee 
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State. John Brown himself had, as will be shown, con- 
ceived and steadily maintained the idea of attacking slav- 
ery for thirty years before he made a movement. Of the 
Harper’s Ferry party, five were of his own family or 
related thereto ; ten of them were trained in the Kansas 
struggle, one was a Canadian, and the other the grand- 
son of a leading New England abolitionist. These were 
the white men. The six colored men were all fugitive 
slaves—one being from Canada, one from Massachusetts, 
three from Ohio, and one from New York. All were 
originally from Virginia or North Carolina. Of the 
vhites, eleven were New England born, one from West- 
crn Pennsylvania, two from Ohio and Iowa and of 
Quaker stock, one from Canada, of Scotch parentage, 


and one born in Virginia within thirty miles of Harper's | 


Ferry, of Huguenot ancestry. John Brown himself was 
born at Torrington, Conn., in 1800, a Puritan of May- 


flower descent, who had been farmer, tanner and wool 


merchant by occupation and business, John Henri 
Kagi, the Virginian, was by profession a lawyer; by 
occupation, a stenographer and journalist. John E. 


no business till he engaged in the raid. So with Francis 
Jackson Merriam, from Boston, who was possessed of a 
small independent income. Tidd, Anderson, the Cop- 
poes, the Thompsons, Hazlett, Leeman and Taylor were 
young men who had followed farming and laboring oceu- 
pations. All 
of them had been aroused by pro-slavery aggressions in 
Kansas. Aaron D. Stevens, of Connecticut, had enlisted, 
before arriving at manhood, in the Regular Army as a 
dragoon. He served several years and finally deserted, 
after having struck his captain, in consequence of the 
latter somewhat unjustly punishing his (Stevens’s) chum. 
He reached Kansas and settled at Topeka, just as the 
Free State struggle begun, changing his name to Whip- 
ple, under which cognomen he became a well-known Free 
State fighter. 
to fully describe. It may truthfully be said that it an- 
gered the South and educated the North. It proved that 
slavery was an unsafe institution. It clearly showed that 
the Free States were ready to fulfill their Constitutional 
obligations, however distasteful. In Virginia the value 
of slaves was reduced by at least ten million dollars. 
The cost to the State was not less than a quarter of a 
million. The simple courage and religious calmness of 
John Brown and his companions, under trial, sentence, 
aud awaiting execution, aroused a deep admiration where 
men still reverenced conviction and honored heroism. 
The effect of the rail was not only to widen the sec- 
tional breach, it served immensely in the intensification 
of Northern and, perforce, of national sentiment, crys- 
tallizing it finally into patriotism. At last, as chattel 
slavery disappeared with the defeat of secession, the 
war-song of the nation stirred the people’s pulses, as its 
chorus proclaimed that 


All were men above average intelligence. 


*‘Joha Brown's soul is marching on.” 


It will be asked again, as has often been done in the 
past thirty years, why John Brown attacked Harper's 
Ferry, what he expected to achieve, and how it was 
that he swiftly failed. Time has given a long perspect- 
ive, and events have illumined all the shadows. As 


one who was by purpose, sympathy and association in 
full fellowship with the object sought by John Brown, 
and who had also been intrusted with the full design, 
the writer will be able, he believes, to make clear the 
whole movement, and to show that, from the point of 
view of those who participated in the raid, it was high- 


The effect of the raid it will be difficult | 


aroused, 
. | 
Cook, born in Connecticut, was college - bred, pursuing | 
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minded, honorable and coherent, however audacious in 
conception and apparently reckless in execution. It is 
not for me to make a defense of John Brown’s stand- 
point against slavery. It is enough to say that I fully 
accepted it. 

John Brown, then, was not a raider or marauder ; le 
was not a man animated by passion or perverted by 
grief. He absolutely believed in a just God, in liberty 
as His law, and in mau's individual responsibility to 
maintain the same. So believing, he regarded chattel 
slavery as ‘organized piracy.” He held that the slave- 
holders had perverted the republican institutions of the 
United States. With Thomas Jefferson, he could not 
help mourning for his country, and with De Toeque- 
ville, he was unable to see how slavery could be peace- 
fully removed. He became, in his intensely quick, Cov- 
enanter way, a participator in the anti-slavery agita- 
tion. Himself a born soldier—a Cromwellian Ironside 
by nature, temperament and conviction— he naturally 
looked to action, and not to words. As a boy, he was 
As a man, he acted. Yet he would have noth- 
ing to do with any war that was not for liberty; and 
when living in Western Pennsylvania, from 1826 to 
1835, he paid a fine rather than do militia duty. Even 
then he was reading all he could of revolutions and mil- 
itary history. He first definitely announced to his wife 
and elder children his intention of attacking slavery by 
organized force while living at Akron, O., in 1839, just 
twenty years before he lost his life in the endeavor. At 
that date he begun to frame papers and make plans. A 
most notable fact is that from first to last no one of his 
family ever denied him support in his great enterprise. 
The whole of their own lives, up to the day of his 
death, were molded upon the lines of his unselfish in- 
tention. To him were born, as the fruits of his two mar- 
riages, nineteen children. Dianthe Lusk was the mother 
of six children—John, Jr., Jason, Owen, Ruth and Fred 
erick, with one babe, that died with its mother. Of the 
six, John, Jason and Ruth are still living—the latter two 
in Pasadena, Cal., where Owen lately died; the other 
lives at Put-in-Bay Island, Lake Erie, O. Mary Ann 
Day, as his second wife, bore thirteen children, of 
whom seven died in childhood, two were slain at Har- 
per’s Ferry, and four—Salmon, Anne, Sarah and Ellen 
—are living in Santa Clara County, Cal. Mrs. Brown 
died a few years ago. As a fruit of their devotion, the 
Brown family had three sons, with the father, ‘ killed 
in the cause of Freedom.” John Brown, Jr., and Sal- 
mon both served in the Union Army. So did Henry 
Thompson, husband of Ruth Brown, and he was also 
severely wounded at Black Jack, Kan. Two brothers of 
Henry were killed at Harper’s Ferry. His sister, Isa- 
bella, married Watson Brown. 

In 1851, at Springfield, Mass., John Brown formed his 
first organization. It was known as the ‘ League of Gil- 
eadites,” and was designed to unite runaways and their 


| friends in resistance to the Fugitive Slave Law. The first 


sentence in the remarkable ‘‘ Words of Advice” he wrote 
gives the key-note : ‘Nothing so charms the American 
people as personal bravery.”” The next illustrates the 
spirit which led him to Harper's Ferry : ‘‘ The trial for 
life of one bold and, to some extent, successful man, for 
defending his rights in good earnest, would arouse more 


| sympathy throughout the nation than the accumulated 


wrongs and sufferings of more than three millions of our 
submissive colored population.” There were forty-five 
adherents in Springfield to the League. At this time 
Captain Brown was preparing to remove permanently to 
North Elba, in the Adirondacks, where he also organized 
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abranch, There was in existence, some years since, an | as judgment and circumstances might determine. Frank 
ambrotype picture of John Brown and a colored man | B. Sanborn, his latest biographer, was doubtless the only 


taken together. Brown’s hand is on the negro’s shoul- 
der, who holds a little banneret with the letters S. P. W. 
on it. 
represent a plan of John Brown for the assistance of fu- 
gitives. It was worked out in Ohio, became partially 
embodied in a movement known as the ‘‘ League of Lib- 
erty,” whose head-quarters were at Oberlin, O., and by 
Captain Brown it was revived and presented to the Con- 
vention of Colored Men, held at Chatham, Canada West, 


in May, 1858. Early in that year Captain Brown was in | 


Detroit. A preliminary conference was held at the house 
of William Webb, on Congress Street. Frederick Doug- 
lass lectured in the city the same night. After the lecture, 
quite a number of active colored men met at Mr. Webb’s 
dwelling, with John Brown and Mr. Douglass. Among 
those present were Elder Munroe, Cary, Isaac Shadd, 
Jean Baptiste, William Lambert and others. Lambert, 
now a very old man, was an early confidant of the cap- 
tain, and had known him since 1840, 
Captain Brown presented his plans. 
them, and Brown grew angry at his criticisms. Douglass 
said he would give money, if not other direct support. 
Baptiste wanted more determined measures. He was the 
anarchist of the party, and thought that to blow up a 
hundred churches and their congregations on a given 
day would bo best. But Brown’s plans were agreed to. 
From there he proceeded to the East, and held, at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., at the house of Frederick Douglass, the confer- 
ence with Frank B. Sanborn, through which his plans were 
afterward made known to George L. Stearns, Dr. Howe 
and others. At this time it is most probable that Gerrit 
Smith was talked with. His private secretary, Edwin 
Morton, was most certainly taken into full confidence. 

Some dispute has arisen as to whether or not John 
Brown named Virginia as his point of attack. Many of 
those with whom he communicated at the time were led to 
believe or infer that his intentions related only to Kansas 
and the consequences that, it very naturally appeared, 
might and would follow the civil strife there existing 
over the question of slavery. 

When the conflict began in that Territory, John Brown’s 
elder children, John, Jr., Jason and Ruth, with their 
families, Owen and Frederick, unmarried, all of them 
then residing in Northern Ohic, moved thereto, with 
cattle, household goods, ete., and taking up Government 
lands for homes on Pottawatomie Creek, near Osawat- 
omie. They were immediately harassed by the Missou- 


At this conference 


rians, and in a short time appealed to their father for | 


aid, Captain Brown knew his time had arrived. Eo did 
not go to Kansas as a settler ; his elder children did, but 
he himself, with Salmon and Oliver, went to fight slavery, 
and to find and organize those who might be of the same 
mind as himself. It is unnecessary to dwell on the de- 
tails of that conflict. John Brown soon became the most 
striking and heroic figure in the turmoil. Ever since 
he has been hated, deprecated and besmirched by some of 
the egotists on his own side, whose honors were more 
evanescent than those that time has showered upon the 
great Puritan. John Brown’s fighting operations demon- 
strated his superiority. Men all over the North grew to 
serve him. Finally, there were men in Massachusetts 
and elsewhere, like Theodore Parker, Samuel G. Howe, 
George L. Stearns, Judge Russell, Frank B. Sanborn 
and Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who were on John 
Brown’s side. He was aided with means and arms, 
without question, though by no means largely, except as 


They stand for ‘“‘Subterranean Pass Way,” and | New York and Ohio in the early Winter of 1857. 


| 


Douglass opposed | 


| was still known as Whipple. 


| one of the group who was fully informed, but not until 


early in 1858. Captain Brown was in Massachusetts, 


He re- 
turned to Kansas in September of that year, and then 
formed the nucleus of his Harper’s Ferry party. At that 
time he had engaged Hugh Forbes, an English Gari- 
baldian, to train and drill a wumber of young men. 
Captain Brown visited Topeka and Lawrence. He 
enlisted ‘‘Colonel Whipple,” as Aaron D. Stevens was 
called ; John Henri Kagi, correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post; C. W. Moffett, George B. Gill, Luke F. 
Parsons, John Edwin Cook, Richard Realf, George Plum- 
mer Tidd, William H. Leeman, Stewart Taylor, Jeremiah 
G. Anderson and Richard Richardson, the latter a col- 


ored man. Owen Brown was already in. These twelve 


| formed the party that wintered at Springdale, Cedar 


County, Ia. This is a settlement of Quaker farmers. 
Hugh Forbes was to have joined them there. The En- 
glishman, however, had from the outset misapprehended 
the movement. Colonel Forbes was gifted almost with 
genius in training men and organizing insurrectionary 
warfare. But he evidently had no wish fo be engaged in 
a direct attack on slavery. 
understand John Brown. 
him. 


Sesides, it was not in him to 
His necessities also worried 
As they could not be met, and he came to get 
insight into Brown’s plans, he naturally revolted. Then 
he concluded to expose them, and went with his hot 
temper to public men like Henry Wilson, Charles Sum- 
ner, Mr. Greeley and others. Tinally, he was enabled to 
return to Europe. In 1860 he was identified with Gari- 
baldi’s Sicilian expedition. While in command of Mes- 
sina, an American newspaper came to hand, attacking 
him for treachery to John Brown. It destroyed his rep- 
utation, and he disappeared almost immediately. I have 
heard nothing of him since, but desire to say that I can- 
not believe him to have been deliberately or intention- 
ally treacherous. ‘There were others in Kansas who 
agreed to join, but who were in 1857 detained by en- 
gagements. Iwas one of them. So also was Colonel 
Leonhardt and ‘‘ Charley ’’ Lenhart. ° 

What followed after Forbes’s denunciations is of im- 
portance. The captain took with him from Iowa to 
Ohio all of his party. 

John Brown then busied himself with the gathering of 


| his famous Chatham Convention, which met on May 8th, 


1858. The Rev. William C. Munroe, a colored clergyman, 
of Detroit, was made Chairman, with John H. Kagi as 
Secretary. There were present, besides John Brown, 
these members of his Iowa party: Kagi,*Cook, Stevens, 
Realf, Jeremiah Anderson, Moffett, Gill, Parsons, Owen 
Brown, Tidd, Stewart Taylor and Richardson. Stevens 
The balance of the conven- 
tion consisted of colored men. Among some of them 
were tho well- known Rev. W. C. Munroe, I. D. Shadd, 
Thomas FI. Cary, John A. Thomas and J. H. Harris, the 
latter of whom is now a leading citizen of North Caro- 
lina, and has served several terms in Congress. The 
convention was in session three days, and adopted the 
Provisional Constitution for the United States and the 
Declaration of Independence John Brown had prepared. 
No President for the Government under it was chosen, 


| but John Brown was elected Commander-in-chief ; ¢. H. 


Kagi, Secretary of War; Richard Realf, Secretary of 
State, and George B. Gill, Secretary of the Treasury. 
J. W. Lognen, of Syracuse, was named for President, but 
was not present to accept. A League of Liberty, to aid 


to George L. Stearns, to “serve the cause of liberty” | John Brown and his movements, was formed, of which, 
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at the time of the outbreak, Thomas F, Cary was Chair- 
man, I. D. Shadd and M. F. Bailey, Secretaries, and 
William Lambert, Treasurer. 

The convention having adjourned, the Brown party | 
returned to Cleveland. The printing required was done | 
at the office of the Provincial Freeman. From Ohio Gill | 
went back to Iowa, Parsons and Moffett to Kansas, Cook | 
to Harper’s Ferry, where he remained, living and marry- | 
ing at Martinsburg, until Captain Brown came down for 
the final act. Realf went to England, and was persuaded | 
in New York, while en route, to withdraw. He returned | 
some months after, landing in New Orleans, and remain- 
ing South until captured as a United States witness, at 
Tyler, Tex., in December, 1860. Kagi and Jerry Ander- 
son went East with Captain Brown. Whipple, Tidd, 
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John Brown’s Provisional Constitution and Ordinance, 
as adopted by the Chatham Convention, was indeed a 
remarkable production. It consisted of a preamble and 
forty-nine articles of one section each. In the preamble, 
slavery was declared to have been, ‘‘ throughout its entire 
existence in the United States,” a ‘‘ barbarous, unpro- 
voked and unjustifiable series of crimes. It involved 
the ‘‘ perpetual imprisonment,” ‘‘ hopeless servitude ” or 
“absolute extermination” of the enslaved. Therefore 
the latter, and those who were ready to help them, had 
the right of resistance. In pursuance of that right they 
framed and adopted this Constitution. It provided for 
a unique form of government, which no one will deny, 
on reperusal to-day, was prepared by one who had a 
very definite idea of what restraints, etc., might be 


THE KENNEDY FAM, ITIVE MILES ABOVE HARPER’S FERRY. 


Taylor, Leeman and Owen Brown remained in Ohio till 
called again to join. Richardson remained in Canada; 
he never took any further part. Parsons was persuaded 
by Colonel William A. Phillips, of Kansas, to retire from | 
it. Gill was reported sick. Moffett was without means to 

join Captain Brown. I started to do so, after receiving at | 
Leavenworth, Kan., a letter, signed ‘‘ Isaac Smith,” di- 
recting me to report in Pennsylvania, for ‘‘ mining oper- 
ations,” at a day not later than the 26th of October. 
There are many reasons for believing this to have been 
the date set. It was the 16th before I could be on hand, | 
and at my destination I received a direction to wait. The | 
next morning the country was alarmed. I could do no | 
good, and, as a stranger from Kansas, would have been 


needed in such communities as fighting negro fugitives 
should form. In brief, a President and Vice-president, 
Commander -in-chief, Congress of one House, three 
Secretaries—State, War and Treasury—with a Treasurer 
and a Supreme Court of five judges, were to be chosen. 
All were to have a three-years term, except the General. 
Provisions for trial on impeachment were made, Rigid 
provisions for obedience, sobriety, industry and military 
service are found. The crime of rape, like that of spy- 


| ing, was to be punished by death. Non-slave-holders were 


to be protected ; slave-holders to be held as hostages, un- 
less they voluntarily made free their slaves. Funds were 
to be levied as an act of war, and all jewelry, plate, etc., 
were to be used, as safety or intelligence might direct, 


under suspicion. Soon after, I made my way to Boston, 
asa place of safety. 


by the General’s orders. 
Article Forty-six was certainly remarkable. It declared : 
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“The foregoing articies shall not be so construed as in | 
any way to encourage the overthrow of any State Gov- 
ernment, or of the General Government of the United | 
States, and looks to no dissolution of the Union, but | 
simply to amendment and repeal; and our flag shall be 
the same that our fathers fought under in the Revolu- 
tion.” 

The Constitution was almost entirely of John Brown’s 
conception, rounded and smoothed by Kagi’s clever pen 
and legal knowledge. A perusal of it must illustrate the 
idea that was in John Brown's mind —viz., that slavery 
itself was the Constitution- breaker; that having in- 


| early as was practicable. 
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tow had been prepared, but were not used, as intended, 
in the destruction of the bridge, ete. Unquestionably 
Captain Brown designed to make an early retreat into 
the mountains, and then raids into the valley below as 
I have a theory, based on 
my knowledge of Captain Brown’s health, that his will- 
force was slightly weakened at the critical moment by the 
physical effects of severe attacks of fever and ague or 
congestive chills. But more than all was his strenuous 
desire to prove to his prisoners, and through them to 


| the country, that he, John Brown, was there as a liber- 


trenched itself, foree was necessary to its overthrow: | 


those who used force were therefcre loyal to the real and 
ital intent, design and ideas of the American Union. 
‘*\ Declaration of Liberty by the Representatives of 
the Slave Population of the United States of America” 
is another remarkable document, whose composition 
shows no other brain except that of the simple, intense, 
severe one of John Brown. It was modeled evidently 
on the Declaration of Independence. The first para- 
graph begins with the words, ‘‘ When in the course of 
human events it becomes necessary,” and the second 
declares, ‘‘ We hold these truths to be Self-Evident ;” and 
so with each succeeding division of a long document, in 
which is quaintly but realistically set forth the many 
terrible reasons which chattel slaves, American or other- 
wise, in all ages, could find for the arraignment of own- 
ers and oppressors. These terms are synonymous, for 
whoso claims to own a human being has thereby taken 
the longest and most terrible step to that being’s oppres- 
sion. The quaint style is all of the Puritan character. 


ator, and not as a marauder, 

John Brown, Jr., confirms by a letter to Kagi, under 
date of September 8th, 1859, what the latter told me in 
Kansas, as to its being Captain Brown’s plan to begin in 
the Spring; while Osborne P. Anderson and Barclay 
Coppoe, the latter in 1860 at North Elba, and former at 
Washington in 1869, informed me that the attack was 
precipitated by the growing alarm, in the neighborhood 
of Sandy Hook, at the presence of so many men at tho 
farm hired by ‘Isaac Smith.” Probably the arrival of 
Francis J. Merriam, with funds to spend, helped the de- 
termination. Mr. Merriam first learned of John Brown's 


| movements through me, as did James Redpath also—as 


As it has often been published, I do not summarize. I | 
recall this document, having once seen it, or a portion | 


thereof. It was in Owen Brown’s handwriting, full of 
the queerest use of capitals and italicized words, while 
the punctnation-marks were scattered as if sown by a 
sifter. What has become of it is unknown to me. It 
was, when found at the Kennedy Farm, where the pa- 
pers and arms of the party were placed and then capt- 
ure], pasted on white cloth and rolled upon a round 
stick, close-tied with a piece of twine. All these papers 
were carried to Richmond by the State authorities, I 
have gained no trace of them since the Civil War, and 
fear they were destroyed. Among the contents of the 
earpet-bag were at least two letters of my own, signed 
William Harrison, the name claimed by Albert Hazlett 
when he was captured in the Cumberland Valley and re- 
turned to Virginia by Pennsylvania, with a somewhat 
indecent regard for legal safeguards. He was first ar- 


rested as John E. Cook, then as Albert Hazlett, and 


tarned over at last to the Virginia officers as William | 


Harrison, having in no one instance been properly iden- 
tified as a participant in the raid. 

So much remains obscure of John Brown’s actual plan 
of operations, that it will be necessary to make them 
clear. Von Holst, in referring to Captain Brown's ten- 
derness of feeling, as evinced by his allowing the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad night train to proceed, because 
of the passengers pleading that their families would be 
alarmed, gives one of the immediate causes of disaster. 
The capture of the watchman on the railroad bridge 
was 2 cause of the early alarm excited. The detention 
of the train was the next and most important, as it in- 
rolvel the fatal act of permitting it to go on, when it 
soon reached the telegraph, and thus the news of the 
movement was scattered far and wide. The next delay, 
and the most fatal one, was in yielding to the appeal 
i the prisoners not to carry them away. 


| Brown overcolored reports. 


to the actual plan and place, at least. John Brown, 
Jr., in a civil suit some few years since, testified as to 
his father’s plan of operations. They embraced, he said, 
‘*possession by small guerrilla bands of the mountain 
fastnesses and swamp country of the South as a base of 
operations ; to use these guerrilla bands in making forays 
upon individual slave-holders, and carrying away such 
slaves to such strongholds as could be made available ; 
seizing slave-holders and their families as hostages, taking 
such property belonging to them as could be made avail- 
able either as subsistence, or in attack or defense; to 
thus render slave property insecure and, therefore, un- 
profitable. His forces were to be obtained partly in 
Canada, partly in the Northern and Western States, but 
chiefly from such slaves as could be taken and used for 
such purposes. They were to act upon the first planta- 
tion, then reach all the points seized as a base, and then to 
extend the operations and remove such base. The plan 
was formed as early as 1836, and made known to some of 
his associates at that period. It was first determined to 
put it into execution in the Winter of 1856-57.” 

In the Summer of 1858, John Henri Kagi said to me, 
when we sat in sight of Osawatomie, Kan., and he told mo 
of John Brown’s design, in reply to my ejaculation, ‘‘Great 
God! we shall all be slain,” ‘‘ Yes, Hinton, I know it; 
but the result will be worth the sacrifice—slavery will bo 
smashed to pieces.” In the scores of letters lying before 
me, written by the young men who made up that heroic 
band, there is not a single sentence of doubt or fear, nor 
is there a word questioning their captain’s plan. I have 
brought these facts together, because Mr. Sanborn, on 
the authority of George P. Tidd, states that Captain 
Brown's sons Owen, Oliver and Watson were opposeil to 
capturing Harper’s Ferry, and yielded, as they believed, 
to certain death because their father had decided. Cap- 
tain Brown undoubtedly anticipated the presence, by 
early morning, of a number of active and determined ne- 
groes from the ‘‘ Lower Valley.” John E. Cook had trav- 
ersed it thoroughly during many months before the out- 


break. A man of most sanguine disposition, free tongue, 


vivid imagination and the most audacious courage, he 
doubtless believed what he hoped, and gave to Captain 
It is proper to say here, as 
against John Brown’s more recent detractors, that it is 
Fire-balls of | not probable that the captain entered Virginia at all, 


while making his head-quarters at the Kennedy Farm. 
His time was fully occupied in completing his prepara- 
tions, and with journeys on horseback to and from Cham- 


bersburg, Pa., some fifty miles distant, where he met | 


Harriet Tubman, Frederick Douglass, Osborne P. Ander- 
son, Frank J. Merriam and others, in the days that im- 
pinged upon the startling events he initiated. I speak of 
this because there is a deliberate effort being made to 
prove Captain Brown an untruthful man, and especially 
as accustomed to disgraceful disguises. Returning to 
Kagi’s conversation with myself: Harper’s Ferry was 
mentioned as a point to be seized, but not held, on ac- 
count of the arsenal (and arms stored therein). The white 
members of the company were to act as officers of differ- 
ent guerrilla bands which, under the general command of 
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prise, that the later years have brought more bitterness 
to reminiscence and association than did the earlier 
ones. One thing deserves mention. It is that the few 
survivors who were, as officials and guards, brought 
the nearest to John Brown and his men, are still the 
most outspoken in admiration of their courage and de- 
votion. I must make one exception. Andrew Hunter, 
then Prosecuting Attorney, has, within two years, pub- 
lished a somewhat rambling review of the Harper's Ferry 
raid. He leaves no doubt of his still lingering animus, 
and with a remarkable simplicity gives also a striking 
picture of the alarm which prevailed. He insists that 
there were armed forces marching to join John Brown 


| at the time of the latter’s beleaguerment in the engine- 


John Brown, were to be composed of Canadian refugees | 


and the Virginia slaves who would join them. 
anticipated that the first movement would have any other 
appearance than a slave stampede, or local insurrection 
at most. The planters would pursue their chattels, 
and be defeated. The militia would then be called 
out, and be defeated. It was not intended that the move- 
ment should appear to be of large dimensions, but that 
gradually increasing in magnitude, it should, as it opened, 
strike terror into the heart of the Slave States by the 
amount of organization it would exhibit and the strength 
that it gathered. As to the question of removing slaves, 
Kagi distinctly told me that the design was, not the ex- 
tradition of one or a thousand slaves, but their liberation 
where they were held in bondage. My friend spoke of 
having marked out a chain of counties extending contin- 
uously through the mountains, and into South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. The plan proposed 
small operations at many different points, striking alarm 
in every direction. Among the papers captured at the 
Kennedy Farm were maps marked in such manner as to 
show the nature of the plans named. Governor Wise in- 
formed the United States Senate Committee of Investi- 
gation that these maps had been sent to the Governors of 
the several Southern States. There is reason to believe 
that Kagi had passed over a considerable portion of the 
region indicated, which embraced the sections wherein 
the most slaves could be found, having regard to their 
proximity to mountains or swamps. 

Owen Brown, after his escape, emphasized as well as 
illustrated the ideas entertained by the party when, on 
being asked what such a handful expected to. accom- 
plish, he took from a table near by a brown earthen 


It was not | 


house. He tells of letters being received after the trial, 
and while the seven prisoners were awaiting execution, 
which indicated that large numbers in the North were 
making ready to rescue them. 

Mr. Hunter repeats, as a story worthy of belief, that 


| Robert Garrett, of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, re- 


ported that his corporation was asked to furnish trans- 
ortation for 6,000 men from the North, who desired t« 
portat for 6,000 f the North, who desired to 
be present at the execution of John Brown. No wonder 


| Virginia believed it necessary, after crediting such yarns, 


| and 


bowl, and throwing it on the hearth, smashed it to | 


pieces, saying as he did so: ‘‘ Put that together again.” 
The scenes in Virginia, after the defeat of the invasion, 


form a strange chapter in the history of the Old Domin- | 


ion. Governor Henry A. Wise, Andrew Hunter, Mr. Bo- 
teler, and many other public men, were at the Ferry, 
gathered around the dead bodies of the assailants, but 


treat, Joseph Gardner, another of the 


centring attention on the pierced and bleeding form of | 


the prostrate leader, whose worn features and gray hair 
were bedraggled and drawn in agony. Yet, with what 
coolness and self-possession did he meet, as far as his 


weakness would allow, the eager interrogations to which | 


he was at once subjected! It is to be borne in mind 
that men of the calibre of Henry A. Wise had no in- 
sults to offer the captured foeman, in whom, perforce, 
they were compelled to recognize an heroic, if mis- 
taken, man. But the general crowd were by no means 
so responsive. It is not to be wondered at that there 
were evidences on all sides of abject brutality. I have 
been several times to Harper’s Ferry and Charlestown, 


to guard the captives with 10,000 militia. Frank Les- 


| lie’s artist was about the only Northern man known to 


be present on that fateful 2d of December, though, un- 
known to the authorities, there was certainly one other 
there. Mr. Hunter also tells of a warning received from 
Huntingdon County, Pennsylvania. I think I can give 
him some points thereon. After the opening of 1860, I 
succeeded in raising some money with which to organ- 
ize a party in Kansas and elsewhere, hay- 
ing for its purpose the rescue of Stevens 
and Hazlett, who had just been tried 
and were to be executed on the 16th of 
March. I shall not enter on any de- 
tails of this movement, except to say 
that some twenty persons, mostly from 
Kansas, were brought to Harrisburg, 
afterward disbanded, mainly be- 
vause Aaron D. Stevens and Albert Haz- 
lett, awaiting death in Charlestown Jail, 
sent word to myself and comrades that 
it was not to be—‘‘ Blood enough had 
been shed, and they were ready to die.” 
The attempt would probably have caused 
more fighting. Silas Soulé, who died in 
the Union Army, was able in disguise to 
enter Charlestown, get locked up as an 
Irishman on a spree, and then commu-, 
nicate with our friends in the jail. In 
searching for a route by which to re- 


party, talked too freely with a fright- 
ened Quaker farmer. It is believed he 
was Mr. Hunter’s informant. That was 
two months after John Brown’s execu- 
tion ; and the whole force was less, as I 
repeat, than twenty. It was commanded 
by James Montgomery, of Kansas. Let 
me say, as one who knew, and who, since 
1859, has carefully weighed all the facts, 
that there never was the smallest possi- 
bility of an attempt being made to res- 
cue John Brown. He knew it, but had, as Mr. Hunter's 
paper shows, a sense of grim humor in leaving that gen- 
tleman and others differently impressed. John Brown 
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and gathered many incidents, only to find, to my sur- | believed that his death was worth more than his life, ii 
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spared, could then be, to the great cause he had at heart. 
There was a strange little drama anent that belief en- 
acted in the Virginia court-room, the nature of which Mr. 


Hunter naively acknowledged, when he said that he | 


pressed the conviction of John Brown with all possible 
haste. I shall write of it farther on. 

The immediate events as to the disposition of prisoners 
and slain demand some reference. 
as soon as they saw how the fight was going. 
masters pressed on savagely. Ido not say this in criti- 
cism, but as a natural fact of the occasion. None of the 
party every doubted the character of the punishment, or 
the legal claims that would be enforced on their persons. 


Owen Prown, Barclay Coppoc and F, J. Merriam were | 
| are to you. 


left at the Kennedy Farm to guard the arms and stores, 


CAPTAIN J. E. COOK, 


The slaves held back | 
But the | 


| me impress this one thing upon your minds, 


RICHARD REALF. 


consisting of 170 Sharp’s cavalry carbines, the same num- 
ber of Allen revolvers, with 950 pikes, 26,000 cartridges, 
percussion-caps, Sharp’s primers, a keg of powder, some 
tools, a sword, and a small chest of medicines, lint, etc., 
with the carpet-bag of papers. These things were moved 
in the morning to a school-house, three-quarters of a 
mile from the Ferry. The rest of the party marched 
to the Ferry. Before starting, a council was held, and 
among other things, Captain Brown addressed them, 
closing with these words: ‘‘And now, gentlemen, let 
You all 
know how dear life is to you, and how dear your life 


| is to your friends. And in remembering that, consider 


that the lives of others are as dear to them as yours 
Do not, therefore, take the life of any one, 
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if you can possibly avoid it; but if it is necessary to 
take life in order to save your own, then make sure 
work of it.” 

After tho arrival at and capture of the Ferry by the 
twenty men who went there, Osborne P. Anderson is my 
authority for the details given, though they were con- 
firmed in 1860 by Barclay Coppoe and Frank J. Mer- 
riam, when we celebrated the Fourth of July over the 
grave of Captain Brown. Stevens, Leary and Green re- 
turned to the Ferry after the capture of Colonel Wash- 
ington. No firing occurred on the night of the attack, 
nor until the early morning of the 17th, when the de- 
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tention of the night train caused the accidental shoot- 
ing of Hayward, a colored porter. At sunrise, Tidd, 
Leeman, Cook, and fourteen slaves who had joined, were 
sent to the Kennedy Farm, to assist Owen Brown in the 
removal of the arms. William Thompson was afterward 
sent, to accelerate the movement. It was not until noon 
of the 17th that the militia attacked Captain Brown. 
They met with a warm reception, and the fight soon 
grew hot. Six of the men were assigned to the arsenal, 
as many to the rifle-works, and the balance were at the 


engine-house and the bridge. William Thompson was 
captured upon attempting to re-enter the works, shot, 
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carried into Foulke’s Hotel, then dragged out and thrown | Boston on the day of his death. It bears date the 1st of 


over the bridge, where his body was riddled as it lay in 
the water. 
the farm and school-house. Hence their escape. 
lett and O. P. Anderson, after seeing their four compan- 
ions slain at the arsenal, where they had been stationed, 
got out by the back and on to the railroad, and thence 
were able to cross the Shenandoah. A citizen whom 
they took prisoner declared that at least fifty persons 
had been killed in the fighting at the rifle- works and 
arsenal. Captain Brown, with the remains of his party, 
was then besieged in the engine-house. Hazlett and 
Anderson were, toward dark on the 17th, pursued by 
a small body of militia, but by rapid firing drove them 
away and effected their escape. Kagi was killed at the 
rifle-works. Copeland was captured there. Three slave 
men, who fought with them, were killed. 
lay on a rock for nearly thirty hours, and was during 
that time, wantonly, almost shot to pieces by the infuri- 
ated citizens and soldiers. It was, with others, buried 
in a shallow grave by the river-bank. 


Haz- | 


Kagi’s body | 


Cook was with the three who had been left at | 


December, 1859. The one which is given on page 701 in 
fac-simile is dated the 2d of December, as it shows, and 
was written shortly after Mrs. Brown had taken her last 
farewell. 

John E. Cook, writing to a friend at Springdale, Ia., 
said, under date of December 15th, that ‘‘we struck 
a*blow for the freedom of the slave. we failed, and 


those who are not ciready dead must die, and that 


Charles Plummer Tidd, unable to re-enter Harper’s | 


Ferry after completing his work at the Kennedy Farm, 
succeeded in joining Owen Brown's party. With them 
he made his way to Western Pennsylvania, where he lived 
till the war broke out. Cook, while seeking food, was 
recaptured, taken to Virginia, tried there and hung, with 
Edwin Coppoc, on the 16th of December. Owen Brown 
and Barclay Coppoc made their way to Northern Ohio, 
where, in Ashtabula County, John Brown, Jr., with Jason 


farms. Hazlett and Anderson soon separated. The latter 
was aided to Canada by colored friends. Merriam was 
sent to Chambersburg by Owen Brown, and through the 
aid of a New York Tribune correspondent got on a train. 
A report of his death was sent out, to cover his escape 
to Canada. Barclay Coppoc remained in Ohio for some 
months, and then returned to his Iowa home. 
Realf furnished the funds for his journey. 
Tidd some assistance. Behind them, in prison and await- 
ing execution, were Captain Brown, John E. Cook, Ed- 
win Coppoe, Aaron D. Stevens and Albert Hazlett, with 
John A. Copeland and Shield Green, colored. I note as 
an interesting fact, that a brother of Copeland was one 
of the half-dozen men of color who were commissioned, 
during the latter part of the Civil War, as military of- 
ficers. He was, at my instance.and Major-general Samael 
R. Curtis’s request, made a second - lieutenant of artil- 
lery, in a light battery raised in Kansas, manned and 
commanded by colored men. 

To illustrate the character of the men engaged, let me 
quote some few words from letters in my possession, writ- 
ten by them within the shadow of death. John Brown’s 
letters have become almost a part of our current litera- 
ture. I give a fac-simile of one, never before published, 
written, by its date, on the morning of his execution. It 
is probably the last words he ever penned, with the ex- 
ception only of the significant declaration he wrote, and 
handed to one of his friends but a few moments before 


He also gave 


Richard | 


attempt to escape. 


upon the scaffold. One more day, and the scenes of 
life for me will close forever. Remember me kindly 
when I have passed the vale of shadows, where I hope 
in a few years to meet you.” 

Edwin Coppoc, writing to his uncle says : ‘* That scaf- 
fold has little dread for me; for I honestly believe I am 
innocent of any crime justifying such punishment. By 
the taking of my life, Virginia is but hastening on that 
glorious day when the slave will rejoice in his freedom ; 
when he can say, ‘J, foo, am aman, and am groaning no 
more under the yoke of oppression.’ ” 

The letter from which this is taken bears date Decem- 
ber 13th, the day before Cook and Coppoc made their 
Cook’s was written after the failure. 


| And thereby hangs a little series of incidents. One of the 


youngest and boldest of Kansas Free State fighters in 
1855-56 was Charles Lerhart, a printer of about twenty 
years of age. Cook was one of his closest friends, I.en- 
hart disappeared from Kansas at the time of the Harper's 
Ferry outbreak. I do not know whether he designed to 


_ join it, but I do know that he entered Virginia, after the 
and Ruth and Henry Thompson, were living on small | 


he left the Charlestown Jail for the place of execution. | 


That stern and solemn prediction reads as follows: 


‘“* CHARLESTOWN, .VA., 2 December, 1859, 
“T, John Brown, am now quite certain that the crimes of this 
guiity land will never be purged away but with blood. I had, as I 
now think, vainly flattered myself that without very much blood- 
shed it might be done.” 


I have in my possession, among many other auto- 
graphs of his family and of the party, a brief letter of 
farewell sent to me as William Harrison, and received at 


defeat, posed as a Missourian who hated Brown, obtained 
work in the office of the True Democrat at Charlestown, 
joined one of the militia companies, and was most active 
in both denouncing and guarding the “abolition” pris- 
oners. He was able, after Brown’s execution, when the vig- 
ilance Was somewhat relaxed, to communicate with Cook. 
A plan of escape was arranged. Lenhart was on guard the 
night on which it was to have been attempted. That day, 
Mrs. Willard, wife of the Lieutenant-governor of Indiana, 
and Cook's sister, had taken of him her final leave. Her 
brother expected she would leave Charlestown at once, 
but taken ill after the interview, she was compelled to 
remain overnight. Cook on learning of this declined to 
make the attempt, being afraid Mrs, Willard might have 
been accused of complicity. Lenhart on the next night 
was unable to be on guard, and the prisoners were de- 
tected and foiled. 

Copeland and Green, the colored men, bore themselves 
as well as their white comrades, and Copeland’s letters to 
his wife and friends at Oberlin are possessed with the 
same calm courage as theirs. The two last, Stevens and 
Hazlett, proved equal to the measure set by their heroic 
leader and brave associates. In a letter to Mrs. Maxson, 
of Springdale, Ia., at whose house he and his comrades 
had remained during the Winter and Spring of 1857-58, 
under date of February 15th, 1860, Stevens wrote: ‘“‘ My 
trial is over, and I expect to make my exit from this 
world on the 16th of March. Whatever my fate may be, 
I am ready to meet it, trusting all fo truth and justice. To 
die for loving the rights of man is rather hard, but it is 


| sweet to bear.” 


Albert Hazlett wrote to Dr. Gill, of the same place, just 
before his trial, that ‘‘ whatever may be our fate, rest 
assured that we will not shame our dead companions by 
a shrinking fear. They have lived and died alike brave 
men; and I hope we may do the same, and our souls, 
with no sin of intention upon their robes, may gaze un- 
moved upon the scaffold and the tomb.” 

Nothing is more certain than that they all had their 
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wish in that regard. They met death unmoved, without 
passion, and in the conviction that their dying was to be 
fruitful of growth for Liberty. 

One more fact and I am done. Andrew Hunter, then 
Prosecuting Attorney for the County of Jefferson, Vir- 
ginia, said in an article,* from which I quote, that 
‘‘when John Brown was first brought out before the 
examining court, he openly proclaimed that he did not 
want any trial; that he had acted with his eyes open and 
ventured upon his expedition ;” that he stated, 
‘‘openly and boldly, that he came for the purpose of 
putting arms in the hands of the slaves, and inciting 
them to whatever extent might be necessary to 
establish their freedom.” Again he says, that ‘‘ certain 
counsel appeared for Brown from Boston. Immediately 
after their appearance and a short conference with him, 
his whole course changed.” The Boston ‘ counsel,” of 
whom Mr. Hunter speaks in the plural, consisted of one 
young gentleman, Mr. George Henry Hoyt, who. had 
arrive], expecting to meet Mr. Chilton, of Washington 
city, and Mr. Griswold, of Cleveland, O., and with them 
to act as junior counsel. His real purpose was to serve 
as afriend to Captain Brown in any messages and service, 
personal and family, he could render to one whom he 
and all others considered as a dying man. He arrived at 
Charlestown, not on ‘‘ Saturday,” November 7th, as Mr. 
Hunter says, but the day before, November 6th. Mr. 
Hunter ferther says, that Captain Brown had previously 
acquiesced in the appointment by the Court (Judge 
Parker) of Messrs. Botts & Green as his lawyers. I 
can give to Mr. Hunter the reason why there was a 
change in Captain Brown’s manner after Hoyt arrived. 
Let me say, then, that it is untrue that John Brown ever 
acquiesced in the idea of his speedy trial and execution 
as an ‘“insurrectionist.”” To have done so would have 
been moral and personal ignoring of his own position, 
and that is one on which a true estimate of his character 
very largely depends. He held that the slave-holders 
were in rebellion against the spirit of our laws and the 
interest of the Union. Besides, ho was not a citizen of 
Virginia, and could not commit treason by an insurrec- 
tion. Under the then laws of Virginia, the offenders ina 
slave insurrection could be indicted within five days, im- 
mediately tried, and after sentence be executed within 
three days. It was an attempt to carry out this process 
that John Brown strenuously resisted. It will be borne 
in mind that the captain sought to impress upon the 
minds of his prisoners at the Ferry that he was not there 
to raid or to plunder, but to liberate. He felt that his 
motives must be comprehended, in order, if he got off to 
the mountains, that he might secure the moral force of 
the feelings that would assuredly be aroused on behalf 
of the slaves who were seeking their freedom. When he 
failed and was a prisoner, he felt no less—indeed, even 
more strongly—the need of setting forth his motives and 
methods. He never doubted what would be the result 
to himself. He refused any plea, such as that of insanity, 
which tended to the saving his own life. But he wanted 
more time, in order to live long enough to convince the 
thoughtful and liberty-loving as to what he really de- 
sired, The astute leaders on the other side desired him 
to be convicted and hung as swiftly as possible, so that 
doubt might always rest upon his name, motives and 
character. Mr. Hunter says the trial was a fair one. 
Probably a ‘short shrift and a bloody one” would then 
have seemed the fairest to him. Otherwise he is wrong. 
What I am about to say, as to that trial, is upon the 


*Now Orleans Times-Democrat, September 5th, 1887. 
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authority of George Henry Hoyt, as often told to me and 
others. As far as can be, the statements have been ver- 
ified by dates and reports of the period. * 

On Colonel Hoyt’s arrival at Charlestown, Va.,; in the 
forenoon of November 6th, he went almost immediately 
to the court-room. The trial had been in progress for 
two days. It commenced November 4th (Wednesday). 
Hardly had he announced himself to the Court, and 
taken a seat by his client, who lay on a cot in the court- 
room, when the latter informed him that there was an 
evident design to convict him and pronounce sentence 
on the next day, and then execute him by or on the 
following Wednesday. He was arraigned for treason 
and inciting insurrection against the State. As he did 
this, Captain Brown called Hoyt’s attention to a paper 
on the floor, feet-trampled and tobacco-stained. It was 
picked up, and found to be a brief, or memorandum, 
written by John Brown for the use or guidance of the 
Virginia lawyers appointed as his counsel by the judge. 
It had been contemptuously flung away unused. In 
this brief, John Brown indicated his wish to have called 
as witnesses for himself the men whom he had held as 
prisoners. By their testimony he meant to show what 
he stated his purposes to be. This was his only aim ; 
this his captors did not desire to have done. When the 
paper was found, Captain Brown, rising upon his el- 
bow upon the cot, told the Court that he repudiated the 
Virginian lawyers. He declined their services, and ac- 
cepted Mr. Hoyt’s. [The brief I refer to is probably 
still in the possession of Colonel Hoyt’s widow, who 
lives at Athol, Mass.] The plea of insanity made by 
the Virginians was the excuse for rejecting their serv- 
ices. Hoyt then moved for a delay till next day, in 
order, as he said, to have time to examine the Virgin- 
ian statutes. The request was somewhat curtly, not to 
say uncivilly, refused. The trial went on, and shortly 
after Captain Brown called his young lawyer’s attention 
to the fact that witnesses whom he had asked to be 
subpcenaed were reported as not to be found, when 
several of them had been seen in the court-room buta 
short time before. On this, Hoyt was able to make 
such a motion and arrangements as compelled the judge 
to adjourn till the next day. Mr. Hoyt consumed that 
day in very adroit and slow examinations of witnesses, 
and it passed without any conclusion. On Monday 
morning, the presence of Messrs. Chilton and Griswold 
in the court-room put a different complexion on affairs. 
Mr. Chilton, a Marylander, was able, from his knowl- 
edge of Slave State law, to meet at every turn the pur- 
poses of the prosecution. The arguments made de- 
stroyed the accusations of treason and” insurrection. 
Finally the sentence of death assumed the ordinary as- 
pect of a capital crime and its punishment. The ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court and the thirty days in jail, 
awaiting execution, became, as it were, a period of illu- 
mination. To it was largely due the full recognition 
of John Brown. 

I now close this fragmentary review of a great event 
with the declaration that I have written frankly and 
without ill-will, I feel sure that I have written truth- 
fully. There remains much unsaid, for the men who 
followed John Brown were all’ worthy of historical de- 
scription. I may hope, in some other form than this, 
to present a careful portraiture of their acts and char- 
acters. 


* That young lawyer afterward became lieutenant-colonel ofa 
Kansas cavalry regiment, Attorney general of that State, and a 
State Senator in the Massachusetts Legislature. He died some 
years since in Athol, Mass, 
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THE ORPHANS, 


AN ARTIFICIAL FATE. 


By CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE. 


AUTHOR OF ** THE MAN OuTsipg,”’ ** His Missinc Years,” Erc., Etc., Etc. 
PART I—A MURDER MYSTERY. 


CuaptTer IX,—-(ContInvep). 


SrerHen Warp laughed, a long, low, guttural laugh, | shadow in his eyes deepened; the scowl on his brow 
with nothing of mirth or music in it. grew blacker ; the sneer on his lips grew more and more 
“Your advice ?” he exclaimed. ‘*Do you know how | intense. 
unlikely it is that I shall ever ask you for it, or listen | ‘‘I suppose you're right,” he admitted, surlily. ‘‘ You 
to it ?” have taken me from the only home Iever knew, and there 
‘«That’s as you please, as I said before. You're likely must be something found in place of it. It was a poor 
to need some one’s counsel, though, unless I am greatly | home—a painful one—but—but—— Do you know I 
mistaken in the powers your life at James Ward’s home | heard some one say, once, that he thought hell would 
have given you.” | be better than annihilation? Do you know I agree with 
The young man bowed his head on his breast. The! him? There was always food enough at Jim Ward’s to 
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keep life in me ; 1 have had clothing enough to cover my 
nakedness ; I could find a corner, under the roof which 


sheltered bis horses and oxen, to keep the winds and | 


storms of night away. You've taken all that from me— 
all—ail. What are you going to give me in the place of 
(iat ?” 

“T'll tell you what I am going to give you in place of 
it, Stephen Ward,” said Horace Gleason, firmly, though 
slowly, and conscious that what he was saying he would 
never have power—nor courage—to unsay : ‘‘ I am going 
to give you the chance to study and learn, where you 
please and what you please, under public-school teachers 
— if you wish, under private tutors—if you prefer; I am 
going to dress you as you may choose, giving you the 
finest and costliest raiment you may select ; I am going 
t» give you money to spend as you may please, and as 
much as you please, and never ask you where it has 
fone, nor wh you want more; Iam going to make you 
learned, rich, powerful, and——” 

“Oh, God !” mused the young man, under his breath, 
and in so low a tone that the keen and trained ears of the 
dletective failed to catch the words ; ‘‘he is going to put 
revenge in my reach ; he is going to make it possible for 
me to see and enjoy such suffering as I have endured !” 

‘* What is it you are saying ?” demanded Gleason, very 
sharply. 

“I? Nothing. I was only wondering when you will 
be ready to answer my question: Why did you do it?” 

“T'll not tell you now ; you wouldn’t believe me if I 
did. Suppose you think of it as a way in which I mean 
to punish——” 

**To punish ?” snarled the boy ; “‘ God knows I’m with 
you, heart and soul, in that !” 

Horace Gleason shuddered. His face paled. 

**What sort of a being are you ?” he cried. ‘‘ How does 


it happen that you have so much fierceness against your | 


kind ?” 

“T don’t know—not fully. Sometimes I think Jim 
Ward must be responsible for it, and then I don’t know. 
Sometimes I guess that I inherited it from my father 
and mother, and——” 

**Have you any idea who they were ? 
was ?” 

‘No, sir, I have not,” replied Stephen, falling into a 


Or who either 


respectful form of words, for a moment, and his voice | 


taking on an almost respectful tone ; ‘that is, I have 
never had an idea—until now /” And his insolence more 
than balanced and canceled his half-respect of a moment 
before. 

Gleason’s face flushed. He saw the pitfalls that would 
inevitably be found in his future path—some of them. 
But he had not the will to turn back. Nor had he the 
desire ; he was beginning to enjoy the situation, much as 
the soldier enjoys meeting a powerful foe. He was be- 
ginning to wonder how long it would be before he would 
master this fiend to whom he had promised plenty and 
power. 

As Gleason made no answer, the boy continued, after a 
moment or two of silence : 

‘It isn’t more than five years since I knew Jim Ward 
is not my father. Before that, I used to wonder why he 
was so cruel a father to me, why he did not love me, why 
he did not let me love him. Before that, though, I had 
something of personal loyalty in my heart for him ; be- 
fore that, I never wished him dead, and scorned myself 
because I had not the courage to kill him.” 

“But that is all over, now ?” suggested Gleason ; 
** you'll forgive him, now ?” 

“Oh, yvz,” said the boy, “1'll forgive him now—when 


| out his hand. 


I’ve once squared accounts with him. But let us not talk 
of him ; I’d rather not think of him unless I’m compelled 
to. No; I know nothing of either my father or mother ; 
do you?” 

Horace Gleason shook his head. He said nothing. 

A baleful fire burned in the boy’s eyes. He said noth- 
ing. But Gleason saw the lad’s lips fashion a word to 
which he gave no breath nor voice. The unspoken word 
was a most unpleasant one—the word “ Liar /” 

*“Do you know,” asked Stephen, malevolently, ‘ that 
I’m going to make one or both of those individuals re- 
pent in hopeless sorrow for some of their sins—if I ever 
find them out ? What-is my heritage from them? Hate 
—hate—reckless and blind hate! How they must havo 
hated the world, and each other, and me, and God him- 
self! And I have it all—all; all the hot, fierce rage that 
burned in their hearts burns in mine. They have them- 
selves to thank for it, themselves and Jim Ward, if the 
fire ever breaks out and burns them! I hate them; oh, 
yes, I hate them/ I hate Jim Ward. I hate almost every- 
thing and everybody. Iam not sure that Ido not hate 
you. I hate——” 

‘*But Love casts out Hate, and redeems and purifies 
that which Hate has polluted and perverted,” whispered 
the detective, his tones almost tuned to the key of an 
agonized pleading ; ‘‘and you love—do you not ?” 

**T—love ?” 

** Yes, you ; do you not love Etta Elveys ?” 

The boy’s head was forward upon his breast, again, 
and some strange change seemed to have fallen upon him 
as he answered. And yet, his answer was a pathetic ref- 
erence to the past ; he had no confession to make regard- 
ing her and his present or future. 

**T loved Etta Elveys,” was what he said. 

** And you—you will marry her ?” 

“*T? Marry her? Do you mean—can you——’ 

**T mean that that is the one hope I have in all I am 
doing and planning for you. I make it no condition, un- 
derstand ; you are as free as though I had expressed no 
wish ; I use no stronger word than hope! But—you will 
marry her, will you not ?” 

**T will, if I can,” responded Stephen Ward. He held 
It touched that of Horace Gleason. For a 
half-minute the two hands were clasped warmly together. 
It was a strange ratification of a remarkable compact. 
**You—you mentioned punishment, I think ?” asked the 
boy, dazedly. 

‘Tam not sure. Perhaps I did.” 

**You did not mean punishment for Etta Elveys ?” 

**No, of course not. How can you ask such a question 
—when you love her ?” 

“*I—I don’t know,” faltered the boy ; ‘‘ I don’t know. 
T loved her ; I’m sure I loved her ; but—now : 

Something good, pure, noble, seemed struggling for 
place in Ward’s face, for part in his life. In the half- 
expressed emotion, in his eyes and on his lips, Gleason 
saw more of hope—hope for himself and for Ward— 
than he had found before. He watched, eagerly, ear- 
nestly, with breathless attention, while the feeble flame of 
possible redemption flickered and flashed in the eyes of 
the one in whose power he had placed his life and his 
fortune and his honor. The divine power of Love—the 
greatest and most godlike of all man’s powers for good— 
was making a mighty struggle for supremacy in the soul 
of Stephen Ward. Gleason watched the feeble flame, 


| saw it brighten —lessen—brighten—darken—brighten— 
fail—and go out altogether ! 

*‘Another time—another day—he will find success,” 
he dared say to himself. 
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But the boy rose, moved slowly to the door, and stood 
waiting for a moment. 

‘* Please excuse me,” he said, abjectly ; ‘‘ I will not be 
gone very long. But I wish to be alone a little ; I wish 
to think. Marry Etta Elveys ? Marry her? I had 
rather die than fail doing that. And still—I am not 
sure whether I love her now, or hate her!” 


CHAPTER X. 


RALPH GRANTLEY’S ERRORS, 


Berore noon, Stephen Ward was clothed in as fine a 
suit of clothing as could be found in Riverdell. His feet 
were incased in neat shoes. The barber had made his 
hair and his struggling beard presentable. A good hat 
surmounted his well-shaped head. He had a fine watch 
and chain. A ring, more valuable than showy, orna- 
mented one of his fingers. And, best of all, so it seemed 
to him, he had a very liberal sum of money in his pocket. 

Mr. Horace Gleason commenced right in giving Stephen 
Ward the beginning of his ‘‘ artificial fate,” if he meant 
to cultivate in him a sense of manly and self-respecting 
responsibility—and had faith that he could do so. He 
did not buy Stephen’s new outfit ; he let the young man 
select it for himself. He was not asked to give advice, 
and he offered none. What he might have done, had the 
young man failed to show good taste in the selections he 
made, is perhaps a question. But, so far as personal at- 
tire and appearance were concerned, Ward had undoubt- 
edly been a good observer, had had ideals, and was ready 
to imitate in good taste. 

Mr Gleason did not pay for what Ward bought; he 
permitted the young man to do that for himself. He 
did not even do as many another man might have done : 
hand Ward the money—with possibly something to spare 
—in the presence of the man who was to be paid ; on the 
contrary, he took care to have Ward well supplied in ad- 
vance, and gave him permission to buy unstintedly. 

I am not sure that Mr. Gleason could be said to accom- 
pany young Ward at all. He exercised no control, mani- 
fested no sort of watchfulness. One would have gotten 
the idea, from looking at the two, that they were friends, 
on quite an equal footing, and that Gleason was modestly 
waiting, always in another part of the store, until his 
friend had made such purchases as he pleased. 

The suit of clothes, with the shoes and hat, were pur- 
chased at the store of ‘‘Grantley & Son.” A clerk waited 
on young Ward ; Mr. Grantley conversed with Mr. Glea- 
son. 

‘*That’s a fine revolver,” said Gleason, pointing at a 
silver-mounted weapon in a show-case; “will you let 
me look at it ?” 

‘* Certainly,” replied Mr. Grantley, taking it out and 
handing it to the detective ; ‘‘and you may have it at a 
bargain, if you want it; I'll let you have it at exactly 
what it cost me.” 

“Tt seems to be the only one you have ?” 

‘at is. I’ve never sold many. Tho people in this 
vicinity never find much use for the.a—or never did 
until Mr. Elveys was killed. Since then, I understand a 
good many have taken to carrying them—as a protection 
against a danger which they will probably never meet.” 

‘I presume you go armed ?” 

“I? No. I never carried a weapon in my life.” 

‘And your clerks—your son ?” 

.[r, Grantley shook his head emphatically. 

‘*T wouldn’t have any one around me who was guilty 
of such a practice as carrying concealed weapons,” he 
said, positively. 


‘*And yet, you say the custom is getting common here ? 
And you seem to have sold out your stock ?” 

**T haven't carried any stock. I haven’t sold a revolver 
since Elveys was killed. I haven’t ordered one from the 
dealers. And I’m not going to. Let some one else se!l 
the dangerous things, if they will, if they dare, putting 
them into the hands of hot-headed boys and grown-up 
cowards. I simply say I won’t do it. Of course I don’t 
want to lose on what I have, but I’d be more than glad 
to sell this one to you at cost.” 

“© Why ?” 

**T don’t quite like to say. But, if you'll let it be a 
matter entirely between us, I'll tell you. I’ve had that 
revolver, and one other, on hand for a long time. And 
I fear”’—leaning forward until his lips almost touched 
Gleason’s ear, and until his whisper could not have been 
heard by another person, had one been standing at the 
very elbow of either —‘‘ that the other was used in killing 
Elveys !” 

‘** How is that ?” 

“First of all, the ball that killed Elveys fits the weapon 
that is missing (the weapons were alike, you see, and 
we've tried the ball in this one).” 

**™hat proves nothing.” 

**Of course it doesn’t. But I wish the ball didn’t fit. 
I wake up, sometimes, from a horrible dream of trying 
it, praying aloud that it won’t fit. But it does.” 

‘*How came the test to be made ?” 

‘In the most natural way in the world. ‘ Haid any re- 
volvers been sold lately in Riverdell ?’ was the question 
the authorities had to ask. ‘No,’ was the answer all the 
dealers had to make ; that was the answer I made. And 
then, I found one of my weapons missing, and that the 
fatal ball would fit this one—which is almost a perfect 
fac-simile of the other. Indeed, I think the only differ- 
ence between the two is in the numbers; you see the 
number on this one? Well, the missing one was num- 
bered one less.” 

** You speak of the missing weapon. What do you mean 
by that ?” 

** Just what I say, and that’s the most unpleasant part 
of the whole affair. I knew that I had seen the two re- 
volvers, lying side by side in the case, within less than a 
week ; I believe it was within a day or two. And I knew 
I hadn’t sold the one that was gone. None of the others 
had sold it either, so they said?’ 

**Tt couldn’t have been stolen 

‘Hardly, though that seemed the only possible con- 
clusion for a time.” 

“Your clerks might have been forgetful ?” 

‘*True, but we had a check on that. Every time one 
of them sells anything, a record is made on a slip of 
paper of the article and the price ; this is done, in all 
cases, even when the sale is strictly a cash one, though 
you are aware that in a community of this sort a large 
share of our business is made up of credit transactions. 
Well, we keep these slips. And, in this case, though I 
knew I had scen the revolver within a week, we went 
over the entire accounts for a month. Everything was 
exact ; the books were right ; and, as if to assure us that 
there could have been no writing of a wrong name—no 
calling a revolver something else—there was no item in 
all that time that came nearer than within a dollar or twe 
of the price of this weapon.” 

“And you've got no light on the subject ?” 

‘“‘A glimmer; but not much. Ralph, of course, was 
busy with matters connected with his sweetheart’s be- 
reavement, and I was more or less occupied in that way 
myself. The clerks did most of the examining of the 
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books and accounts. Ralph stuck for the theory that 
we should find the price of the revolver, just that, and 
no more nor less, associated with the name of some other 
article, and that it would be wise and safe to assume that 
some thoughtless person had written down the wrong 
name.” 

‘And you say you found nothing of the sort ?” 

** Nothing.” 

‘And then ?” 

‘Well, one evening, Ralph came to me and said he 
believed he sold the revolver himself. He said he’d been 
haunted with the idea that that was the solution of the 
problem, for a day or two. He believed he could vaguely 
remember that some one came in, when he was busy, and 
asked to see a revolver. It seemed to him as though the 
person had purchased the weapon, paid him for it, and 


that he had tucked the money into his pocket, for a | 


minute or two, while he finished whatever he was doing, 
saying to himself that he would record the transaction 
and put away the money as soon as he had time.” 

**And then he forgot it all ?” 

“Tt seems so.” 

**And the time ?—the person ?” 

‘*His memory fails to help him in either of those di- 
rections. 
two before Mr. Elveys’s death, but whether it was in the 
morning, or at noon, or at night, he cannot say. 


young or old—a man or a woman.” 

‘A most remarkable affair indeed. I suppose, if the 
revolver had been regularly sold, you wouldn’t think so 
much of the matter as you do? Your son's unfortunate 
mental lapse is the most peculiar feature of the occur- 
rence, is it not ?” 

“‘T don’t understand you, sir,” replied Mr. Grantley, 
coldly ; ‘‘ you know my son is to marry Etta Elveys, do 
you not?” 

“*T have heard it so stated. It is to be hoped that this 
matter has not been much talked about—for her sake !” 

Mr. Grantley flushed, and bit his lip. 

‘The authorities know of the revolver being missing. 
At Ralph’s suggestion, they have been told no more. I 
don’t know why I've been talking thus freely to you ; it 
may be that your interest and your timely questions have 
led me on. It may be that I couldn’t feel quite honest 
in selling you this weapon, unless you knew a little of 
the story of the other. At any rate, Iam done. In the 
interests of the truth, which will come to the surface, 
sometime, in its own proper way, I must ask you to con- 
sider this conversation as confidential, and to respect 
the whole matter as a gentleman should ; in a word, you 
must be as discreet as I have failed to be. And now”— 
a sudden suspicion flashing up in his eyes—‘tdo you 
wisk to purchase a revolver ?” 

“I do, and this suits me much better than any other 
would. And ”— very gravely and solemnly —‘‘ I don’t see 
how you could have done less than tell me what you 
have. Suppose J were to be arrested, charged with the 
atrocious crime of which some one has been guilty-? 
Suppose the possession of this weapon were to be taken 
as evidence against me?” 

**But that could never be.” 

Gleason laughed. 

**You can never tell what may happen,” he said, very 
gravely. ‘“‘Suppose you were to die—or forget? Sup- 
pose some one of your clerks were to get it into his 
head that it was a revolver numbered as this is, instead 
of one number less, that was stolen ? (I guess, Grantley, 
that ‘stolen’ is the proper word for us to adopt and 


He believes that it was not more than a day or | 


Nor | 
. . | 
does he have the least idea whether his customer was 


stick to.) Don’t you see that I might find myself booked 
for an unpleasantly promiaent part in a tragedy I know 
nothing of ? Don’t you see that telling me what you dit 
was only your duty ?” 

‘Yes, I believe I do.” 

**And now, will you please give me a receipt for the 
price of this revolver, stating the number in it ?” 

** Certainly.” 

**And see here, why not say that the weapon which 
was found to be missing, after the murder of Mr, Elveys, 
was the mate of this, but numbered one less ?” 

‘That is right and proper. I'll do it.” 

The money was paid, the receipt was given, and put 
carefully away in Gleason’s pocket-book. 

Stephen Ward had finished buying his clothes. He 
had returned to that part of the store in which Mr. Grant- 
ley and Mr. Gleason were. He was standing just behind 
the latter. 

‘**T suppose you can engrave my name on this ?” asked 
Mr. Gleason. 

Mr. Grantley smiled. 

**T can do it after a fashion, I guess,” he replied ; ‘‘ it 
won't be a very elegant job, though. It ll be better than 
any of them could do, though ; Ralph, for instance, is a 
bungler at this sort of work.” 

Gleason turned to Ward. 

‘How would you like this ?” he asked. ‘‘I’ll make 
you a present of it, if you like, and have your name Ms 

‘*For God’s sake, no! Mr. Gleason,” cried the young 
man, with what seemed an unnecessary and an unnat- 
ural emphasis ; ‘‘ please don’t ask me to own anything of 
that sort.” 

Horace Gleason remembered the young man’s horrified 
earnestness long afterward. 

“Tl keep it for my own, then,” he said, quietly ; 
‘**please engrave the name of Horace Gleason upon it.” 

He waited while Mr. Grantley complied with his re- 
quest ; then he and Stephen Ward went out together. 

Outside, the man fell a step or two behind the boy. 
He raised his eyes reverently to the blue depths of the 
hot Summer sky; for Horace Gleason was a gentleman 
who was in the habit of thanking the Almighty for his 
successes. 

**God, God,” he whispered ; ‘‘I thank Thee for this 
day and hour. I thank Thee for this good omen, and 
this proof that I am doing only my duty regarding 
Stephen Ward. I would never have guessed that such 
a thing as this could have happened—never have imag- 
ined that so precious a bit of evidence could have come 
my way. I have the mate to the revolver that Ralph 
Grantley threw into the river, and I have a most valua- 
ble admission regarding it in the handwriting of Ralph 
Grantley’s father. I—TI shall not rest satisfied, of course, 
until I know a motive for this deed ; I am too conscien- 
tious, hardened detective though I am, to stop suort of 
that. But, John Grantley, careless and foolish John 
Grantley, I would need go no farther than I have, un- 
less I chose to do so; I could put you on the stand, 
my talkative friend, and make you send your own son to 
the gallows!” 

And John Grantley, his mind fully at ease again, went 
about his duties in the store, utterly unguessing what he 
had done. 

Mr. Horace Gleason and Mr. Stephen Ward dined to- 
gether. The former fully intended to exert himself to 
make the young man at his ease. He found it entirely 
unnecessary. The young fellow was a good observer 
(I think I have already mentioned that fact); he pos- 
sessed wonderful powers of imitation; and when he 
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fell into any error regarding any social usage or cus- 
tom, he allowed his regret to be only slight and mo- 
mentary. With a little culture, a little polish, a little 
education, the young gentleman would undoubtedly fit 
easily and naturally into the new place which had been 
found for him in the world. 

Mr. Horace Gleason spent almost the entire afternoon 
with Mr. Stephen Ward. They took a ride together, 
after dinner, in which it somehow happened, quite con- 
trary to the detective’s usual custom when he rode with 
a friend, that his companion took the reins, And so, 


they rode out of Riverdell on the side opposite the river | 


and the bridge, notwithstanding the fact that Gleason 
had had a well-formed plan of driving over the river, 
and out to the scene of the tragedy which had bronght 
him to the village. 

If he had taken the reins—if he had driven where he 
intended—if—— But he didn’t! So why speculate re- 
garding what might have been ? 

After the drive, the two men rested for an hour or two. 
Then they had a walk or two. Then they had supper. 
It was beginning, by this time, short though his ac- 
quaintance with Stephen Ward had been, to seem to 
Mr. Gleason as though this fellow had an unconquera- 
ble desire to be with him, all the time and everywhere 
—as though he had found a sort of morbid and uncanny 
liking for him—as though he cherished a childish unwill- 
ingness to be alone. Already the fellow began to weigh 
upon him ; already he was wondering whether he should 
have bad dreams about him at night—perhaps that the 
boy was sitting astride his chest, and keeping the breath 
out of him ; already he was thinking of what years of this 
sort of thing would be—years, when he felt thus after less 
than a day of companionship with him. Surely the lad 
needed a lesson regarding his place and their mutual 
relations ; surely he should have it. 

“IT have some writing to do this evening,” said Mr 
Gleason, soon after supper, ‘and so I'll say good-night. 
You know where your room is? Very well. I shall see 
you in the morning.” 

**If you please, Mr. Gleason, I’d like to come in and 
sit with you until you are ready to retire. I promise you 
I'll not interrupt or annoy you, and——” 

Mr. Gleason shook his head. 

*“*T want to be alone,” he said, ‘‘ and——” 

“I don’t understand that,” pleaded the boy ; ‘‘I can’t 
understand it. I don’t wish to be alone ; I can’t bear to 
be alone. And you said, this morning, that I was free to 
do as I pleased, and-——”’ 

Mr. Gleason smiled at the boy’s illogical earnestness. 

“I didn’t mean that your freedom was to be at the 
expense of that of any one else,” he said, kindly. “I 
want to be alone, and——” 

“And so I must go to my room, must I, and mope 
until bed-time ? Or retire now, and look up into the 
darkness until sleep comes? Oh, Mr. Gleason, if you 
would only let-——” 

“No!” he said, sharply and finally ; ‘‘ you must learn 
to give to others the freedom which is their right. Go 
down and talk with your friends; take a walk over the 
river, and out into the country ; do what you please ; go 
where you please ; only let me alone.” 

“Mr. Gleason, if you don’t let me stay—— Jn God's 
name, Mr. Gleason, please let me stay ! I have no friends, 


for I hate every one I know ; I am getting to hate you— | 


” 


to hate you! And, unless you let me stay—— 

But Gleason had firmly, if gently, shut the door in tho 
boy’s face. He heard the fellow go stumbling and swear- 
ing along the dark passage. He turned to his work, 


| not, only 


much less at his ease than ne had boped and expected 
to be. 
* * * * * * 

Mr. Gleason arose early the next morning—very early. 
He had not slept well at all. He had dreamt of Stephen 
Ward, just as he had feared he might; only that, in all 
the long series of fantastic visions in which his young 
protégé had figured, he had not found just the dream he 
had feared and fancied might come. He believed they 
had all been worse than that. 

Mr. Gleason was ill at ease. A sense of some impending 
calamity seemed to hang over him like a pall. He threw 
open his window, looked out toward the glowing eastern 
sky, in which the coming sun would soon shine, and a 
dark bar across the heavens, low down along the horizon, 
seemed a blot of darkness across his heart and brain— 
his life—his soul. 

What had his dreams been? He could not quite re- 
member one of them. Were they responsible for his 
present feelings, or was it some earlier event that had 
brought this most unpleasant mental state upon him ? 
He could not tell. He thought, grimly, of the fact that 
a physician, if called, would feel his pulse—to help him 
locate the cause of a presentiment, forsooth! He smiled, 
faintly, as he thought how a doctor would say he had 
eaten too much, or too late. He wondered just what 
they would give him —to take away his fear that this 
morning was not going to usher in, for him, a good day. 
He thought, as so many others have: ‘Tricks in all 
trades excepting ours! Humbug—humbug——” Well, 
his own life and work had been free, tolerably free, from 
that sort of thing, so he complacently decided. And 

Confound it! But why -couldn’t he remember those 
dreams ? In them, so it vaguely seemed to him, he had 
been sending Stephen Ward down—instead of up, and— 
and 

Did he believe in presentiments ? Why, no, of course 
(You know, kind reader, we do not—not 
until we have them.) If he had only said ‘‘ Yes” to the 
boy last night, instead of ‘‘ No.” If he had only let him 
remain with him. 

Mr. Gleason went hurriedly down-stairs, and out on to 
the street. He found Riverdell alive with the excite- 
ment of a new sensation—a sensation that sent him hur- 
rying into the hotel, again, and up the stairs to Stephen 
Ward’s room. 

He pushed at the door. It was not locked. He si- 
lently entered the room, and walked over to the bed and 
looked down upon the sleeping boy. 

One arm, bare to the shoulder, was lyiug on the cover- 
let, and the tears filled Gleason’s eyes when he saw how 
thin and poorly nourished it was. On his breast and 
shoulders, half exposed as they were, were the marks of 
savage blows—some of them so fresh that they were not 
yet healed—some so old that one would have doubted it 
a mind which remembered when and for what they had 
been given would have room in it for much else. Bué 
his face? That seemed to have cast aside something of 
its burden of pain and woe during the night ; it was al- 
-nost peaceful now ; it lacked only a little—some intangi- 
ble thing—of being handsome. His breast rose and fell, 
quietly and peacefully ; his pulse ebbed and flowed, freo 
from the fever of passion or the cold of fear; he had 
never slept more calmly—not even in the years when he 
had not known how sad and sorry a world this would be 
for him—the years when he had been too young to miss 
the affection he had never known. 

And, while Gleason watched him, the boy awoke. He 
opened his eyes. He smiled. In his smile there was 
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that which made the detective turn away his head, sick 
and faint. What? Who can tell? Who can analyze 
the flash of emotion which shines, one moment, in eyes 
which are full of gloom the next? 

What? Let me guess, as Gleason did ? 
more. 

Brutal satisfaction ? Malignant triumph? Cunning 
concealment ? It seemed all that. 

No wonder Gleason turned away his head, a doubt in 
his heart that no short time would satisfy—a regret in 
his soul that would be eternal. 

Jim Ward was drunk on the streets last night, blindly 
and wildly drunk. He was in no fit condition to attempt 
to go home alone at midnight, and no thoughtful friend 
would have allowed him to try it. It wasn’t strange, all 
things considered, that he was found floating in the river 
this morning, and that some fluttering shreds of his 
elothing still hung to the bridge, from which he had 
fallen. His money, except what he had paid for liquor, 
was all found on his person. No sensible citizen of 
Riverdell, aware of this man’s peculiar and secretive 
character, would have been likely to have said —or 
thought—any harsher word than ‘‘accident”—or possi- 
bly ‘‘suicide ”—if it hadn’t been. 

But in Gleason’s brain, the weary wonder and the un- 
availing regret followed each other to and fro: ‘‘ Would 
Jim Ward have been found in the river this morning, if 
T had kept Stephen with me last night ? Would to God 


I had let him remain !” 
* * * x * * 


None can do 


The next few days passed rapidly, and quite unevent- 
fully, to the residents of Riverdell. Mr. James Ward 
was buried ; Mr. Horace Gleason attended the funeral ; 
Stephen Ward, asked to go as a mourner, absolutely re- 
fused to go at all, and rather had the moral support of 
Black and Gray and White because of so doing, though 
they would not allow themselves to say so. 

‘*T couldn’t do it, Mr. Gleason, I really couldn’t,”’ had 
been Stephen Ward’s statement. ‘I’m glad he’s dead, 
and I’ve not yet learned to conceal my sentiments and to 
mask my feelings. Why, sir, I can remember the time 
when I hated myself because I was too great a coward to 
kill him !” 

Mr. Gleason spent some time in making preparations 
for sending Stephen away to school. The young man 
made his own selection of the place where he would at- 
tend—an institution with a most excellent preparatory 
department, and a very fair college course—and with a 
well-founded reputation for doing particularly rapid and 
thorough work in the fundamentals and substantials of 
an education. The institution was located in the metrop- 
olis of the State in which Riverdell was situated, and was 
probably chosen because of its comparative nearness to 
that village. Mr. Gleason told Stephen that he should 
allow him as liberal an allowance as he desired; he 
would deposit money in one bank in the city in which 
the young man’s school-work was to be done, and in one 
in Riverdell. He asked Stephen to say how much he 
would like for the first year, and to set the figure as high 
as he pleased. Stephen did so, and Mr. Gleason in- 
formed him that just double that amount would be 
placed to his credit. 

**T shall wish to hear from you, sometimes,” said Mr. 
Gleason, ‘‘ if you find it convenient to write. And I shall 
write to you as often as you do to me. I shall visit River- 
dell, sometimes, and probably drop in on you at your 
work at the school, when I am in this vicinity. T’'ll give 
you my New York address before we part ; any letter, or 
other message, will reach me when sent there. And, if 


you ever want to sce me, remember you've only to say 
so; and if you think a few vacation days in New York 
would give more enjoyment than to spend them all in 
Riverdell, why, you've only to come on and see me, and 
I'll do all in my power to make it pleasant for you.” 

The regular work of the school to which Stephen was 
going was to begin in August. Mr. Gleason had enough 
ready money to furnish him liberally at the start, and 
promised to see to sending the necessary funds to the 
banks as soon as he returned to New York. So Stephen 
decided, and very wisely, that he would not delay his de- 
parture from Riverdell for more than a very few days; 
he would go to the city, secure his boarding-place, pro- 
cure his books, become acquainted with the professors, 
and endeavor to get en rapport with the spirit of the in- 
stitution before he actually became a student in it. Mr. 
Gleason was gratified at the evident interest the youth 
took in the future opening before him, and predieted 
great. and satisfactory results. Stephen seemed to havo 
forgotten hate and evil, for a little. A wiser man than 
Hcrace Gleason might have remembered that some 
powers, when they have been fully exercised, must lie 
dormant until time, longer or shorter as the case may 
be, has fitted them for action again. : | 

Mr. Gleason did not call on Mr. Grantley again ; he 
felt that, after the purchase of the revolver, it was quite 
unnecessary to do so. Indeed, he tore up his note of 
introduction to that gentleman—the note Ralph had 
written —and threw the useless thing away, the very 
evening after his remarkable interview with him. 

Mr. Gleason did not call upon Miss Etta Elveys. It 
seems, to me, strange that he did not. It sometimes 
seemed strange to him. He was beginning to wait, with 
a sort of feverish impatience, the return home of the man 
he had compelled to make the journey to New York. 
Surely he had dcne all that any man could have done 
in making young Grantley’s absence, and his own un- 
suspected character, of use in the matter he had on 
hand. He was ready for Grantley to return lhome— 
quite ready ; he believed he should prefer having that 
gentleman go with him when he made his first call on 
Miss Etta; he had no supersensitive ideas of avoiding 
a gentleman, being unfriendly to him, or feeling con- 
strained while in his presence—not unless he had a 
better reason than the fact that he meant, in due time, 
to be instrumental in having him hanged ! 

Mr. Gleason met Miss Eiveys several times, though, of 
course, he did not speak. Once or twice he raised his 
hat to her, an act which indexed his natural chivairy 
toward the sex—an act which was a tribute of affection 
to the dead Elaine—and an act which made hardly 
more than a moment’s fleeting impression upon her. 
It was quite the thing, in that small and rural neigh. 
borhood, for a gentleman to bow to a lady, when he 
passed her, whether he knew her or not. Etta Elveys 
might have looked at this man with interest, at least, 
if she had known that he was pondering the question 
of how she and Stephen Ward would Jook together, in 
the same home-like and domestic picture, and how much 
time and money —flattery and persistence — would be 
needed in order to induce her to try the experiment. 

Mr. Gleason rather prided himself on his alility to 
read thought and feeling in the human face divine. In- 
deed, Stephen Ward’s face was almost the first which 
had ever baffled him. Had he remembered that it is 
only when a man sees what he sees—not what he hopes 
—that his seeing is worth anything to him, he might 
have done fairly well with Ward. He imagined he did 
as well with Etta Elveys as he did ill with Stephen, and 
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I presume he was correct in thinking so. 
seldom, he met her casually, he passed her quickly ; 
but he read in her face, or believed he did, a worry 
which was more recent and more doubtful than her 
sorrow for her father’s death. She was waiting—long- 
ing—wondering—regarding Ralph’s tardy coming. The 
detective wondered if he had telegraphed to her, and 
when, and what ; it was a relief to feel that she carried 
in her face admission of the fact that no name had 
been given her in connection with the detective her 
lover had employed. It was a satisfaction to know that 
no one in Riverdell had the slightest idea regarding his 
actual business there. Even Stephen Ward, who had 
been told, was kind enough to think him a liar! 
Stephen Ward went to call upon Etta Elveys, one 
afternoon. Had he asked Gleason's advice that gen- 
tleman would probably have offered to 4 + with him 
or advised him not to go at all. He would have had 


in mind, I doubt not, the unwisdom of an early assault | 


in a campaign which is planned to be won by siege. 
Ward came home in a white passion, and none the less 
dreadful to see because of the dogged patience that 
showed from behind and beneath it. He had seen the 
lady at a window, as he went up to the house, and she 
had sent her servant with the word that she was ‘not 
at home—o him!” Looking into the young fellow's 
eyes, Gleason was sorely troubled. What was it that 
Ward had said ?—that he didn’t know whether he loved 
the girl now—or hated her? It would be a terrible 
fate to which to condemn Elaine’s child—marriage with 
a man who hated her! And yet—he believed he had 
never known a Gleason to start to turn a farrow—and 
go back. 

Mr. Black and Mr. Gray and Mr. White called upon 
Mr. Gleason. They were pleased to approve of what he 
had done for Stephen Ward, possibly under the misap- 
prehension that it would result in Riverdell being rid of 
him, for which kind approval Mr. Gleason expressed him- 
self as being thankful. They offered some advice, which 
Gleason listened to, and hastened to forget. They hinted 
their desires to know what his reasons had been, and the 
bored detective courteously ignored any knowledge of 
what they wished. It wasn’t quite a satisfactory call, 
on either side, but it gave Mr. Gleason a definite social 
standing in Riverdell, much to the relief of several in- 
dividuals who had been uncertain how to regard him. 

Stephen Ward did not attend church on Sunday, It 
was the first time he had remained away since he could 
remember. He told Mr. Gleason, in tone and language 
which would have seemed humorous if they had been 
less earnest and pathetic, that he shouldn't be quite sure 
that his freedom wasn’t a dream until he found he need- 
not listen to a sermon unless he wished to, I fear Mr. 
Gleason would not have urged Stephen, even if he had 
been freed from the promise not to give advice when it 
was not asked. He certainly did not urge him, and I 
think the reason was that he was quite willing to go 
alone, hoping that by so doing he might have a seat in 
the Elveys pew again. I am certain that he did not en- 
joy the having to sit a half-dozen seats away from Etta 
Elveys that day, as chanced to be the fact. 


And so—time went on. It was still early in the new | 


week, but it was time for Ralph Grantley to come home, 
this afternoon, if he had made the best use of his time. 


Mr. Gleason run over, that day, a list of Ralph Grant- 
He could have | 


ley’s errors—so far as he knew them. 
added something to his list if he could have looked into 
the mind of the impatient man who was almost home, 
and read the thoughts which were passing there. 


He saw her | 


“Tf only Etta hasn't told; if only Etta will not tell,” 
was his mental ery. ‘‘ The truth might ruin the innocent ; 
the honest in thought and action may find it necessary to 
take a lie upon his lips to save himself.” 

No, Ralph Grantley, no; as sure as an omnipotent 
and all-wise God rules this universe, I tell you No! 
Errors—errors ! All of them ! 

Beyond the harm a man has done himself already, and 
the harm he must yet meet because of that which he has 
done, in a universe in which justice is sure and God’s 
watchful power eternal, the truth can never, never hurt 
nor harm! And, within the boundaries of the realms in 
which the God of truth rules, a lie’s help is a broken 
reed, a barrier-wall of morning mist, a rope of sand ! 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE WOMAN AT THE BRIDGE, 

Tr threatened rain, the afternoon when Ralph Grantley 
came home. The detective looked at the clouds and 
laughed unpleasantly to himself ; it reminded him of the 
night when he had searched the black pool under the 
Riverdell bridge ; this would, undoubtedly, be much 
such a night as that. 

The train was several hours late, so telegrams received 
in the afternoon stated ; it could not be expected until 
well along in the evening; the exact time when it was 
likely to arrive was not stated at all. 

There were few persons at the station, waiting for 
the train; why should there be? The threatened rain 
was beginning to fall. The night was growing darker 
and darker—if that were possible. No one had any idea 
that Ralph Grantley was likely to come, that evening, 
except Mr. Horace Gleason. How could they have ? 
And had they expected his coming, or even been sure 
of it, would they have been in waiting for him ? Why 
should they be ? 

Mr. Horace Gleason was there, of course; but he was 
under pay, you'll remember—though I’m not at all sure 
that he would have been there, that evening, rather than 
at his hotel, had he not had an interest in the Elveys 
murder deeper than the dollar has power to measure, 

Mr. Grantley would be glad to see his son, to be sure. 
It may be that his long absence and silence had annoyed 
him a little. But home was a comfortable place in which 
to wait ; Idon’t think Mr. Grantley would have been at the 
station, even if he had known Ralph was coming. You 
see, Riverdell had had as many as two shocks since the 
death of Edwin Elveys, and that tragedy was getting to 
be an old story. The whole world was moving on about 
as well without him as it ever had with him—to let any 
one except the daughter who had loved him so tell how 
it moved. Besides the woman on whose heart the heavi- 
est blow had fallen—and the man whose hand had given 
it—who were there to take much thought of anything 
that happened so very long ago? Oh, no, Mr, John 
Grantley was not at the station. 

Mr. Black was not there. 

Mr. Gray was not there. 

Rev. White was not there. 

Stephen Ward was at the hotel. 

Etta Elveys was not—— 

Oh, yes, she was! Etta Elveys was there, sitting 
| in white-faced silence, with a womanly patience, in the 
little waiting-room. Horace Gleason made a hasty and 
ill-tempered remark regarding her, under his breath, 
wheu he saw her, and wondered wheiher she expected 
| her lover this evening, or whether she was simply in the 

he*t of coming there whenever the train was due. He— 
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he didn’t much care. On the one hand, to come every 
day was a fact that made the Ward matter less promis- 
ing ; on the other, if she had had word from the fellow, 
it was going to be next to impossible to manage to have 
an interview with him without having her delay it—and 
possibly make a scene. No, he didn’t much care which 
was true. But he must know. He would. 

A young fellow employed about the station gave him 
the desired information—the young lady came regularly 
every day ; she had told him, not a half-hour since, that 
she was beginning to think some accident had befallen 
young Mr. Grantley. 

The train came within fifteen minutes from that time. 
Three men got off—two strangers and Mr. Ralph Grant- 
ley. They were the only passengers for Riverdell. Mr. 
Gleason was on the platform, and opposite the front 
door of the rear car, when the train stopped. Miss 
Etta Elveys, from her place in the waiting-room, had 
some distance to go, and was not less than a couple of 
minutes tardy. I fancy she’d have received a hearty 
greeting, had she been near when Ralph left the train. 
As it was, however, he almost stumbled into the arms of 
the detective as he stepped upon the slippery station- 
platform. 

**Grantley,” said the detective, guardedly, taking him 
by the hand, ‘‘I must see you at once, and I don’t care 
to have any one else know you've come until I’ve had a 
ialk with you. Walk slowly along—here, in this direc- 
tion. I'll overtake you in a half-minute.” 

The three persons who had arrived in Riverdell would 
have impressed one as being exceedingly unsocial. You 
remember where Grantley got off. Wasn’t it strange 
that one of the others left the train by way of the front 
door of the second car, and stood loitering upon the 
platform ? Was it not remarkable that the other, now 
as aimlessly employed as the one I just mentioned, came 
ont of the rear door of the rear car? The latter, as 
Grantley passed him, in obedience to Gleason’s whis- 
pered request, looked stolidly and impassively past him 
—at Gleason. He caught Gleason’s slight nod, so slight, 
indeed, that only a watchful eye would have seen it, and 
—remained as stolid and impassive as ever ! 

Gleason hardly stopped, scarcely more than slackened 
his pace a little, as he came opposite the man at the rear 
of the train. He did not look at the man who stood 
there. He scarcely spoke above his breath. 

** Signal him on! New York! That's ail!” he said. 

The train was already moving. The man at the rear 
raised his hand, slightly, for an instant. The two got on 
board, and were hurried away. 

A moment later, Gleason slipped his hand into Grant- 
ley’s arm, and they walked leisurely away together. 

They didn’t look back. If they had—— 

But they didn’t. 

And history would be an endless task, either in the 
writing or the reading, were it necessary to stop and 
write ‘‘ Ir” whenever it would belong on any mile-stone 
along its road. 

“So this is the man he meets ?” said Etta Elveys to 
herself, looking after the detective and her lover ; ‘‘ this 
is the man he meets? And instead of meeting me ? 
This is the detective, is it? He has been sent, has he, 
not brought ? And he has had more than e week here, 
has he, while I have waited in suspense, and wondered 
at silence? This is the way Ralph keeps his word to 
me, is it? This is the way in which he keeps his tele- 
gram-made appointments ? This is the way he seeks an 
early interview and consultation with me ? I trust Ralph 
Grantley fully ; I love him wholly, despite what he did 


, 


with my dead papa’s commands. But I distrust and hate 
this detective he has hired—this Mr. Gleason, who has 
lifted that dreadful Stephen Ward out of the appropriate 
sphere of life in which God had placed him—this gen- 
tleman who sent that same wretch to call on me—on me! 
Yes, I hate Mr. Horace Gleason ; I have decided on that, 
for good and all. I think one might be unwittingly and 
unwillingly trapped into being a liar in conversation with 
him. But, I presume he’s fitted to do the dirty detective 
work a case like this necessitates! I’ve no doubt he’s 
just the man for that! And—I wonder where they’re 
going ? Suppose I turn detective for myself, for a time ? 
Suppose I follow them ?” 

She drew her water-proof cloak closer about her, and 
quickened her steps a little. She did not dare come very 
near to them, not near enough to hear a word they said, 
for fear she should be heard and seen. She simply kept 
them in sight—two vague and indistinct shapes in the 
rainy darkness—two blacker blots on the blackness of 
the night. She felt very brave, did this little woman, 
and very resolute, and she smiled at the idea of ‘‘ shad- 
owing” the great detective. If he had known what she 
was doing, I presume he would have smiled, too ! 

The two men had exchanged a few sentences in the 
first few yards of their walk—during the time before 
Etta Elveys had decided to follow them, It is as well, 
perhaps, for us to make a record of what was said. 

**So you did have me watched, did you ?” demanded 
Grantley, indignantly. 

Gleason laughed. 

“When did you find it out, my dear fellow ?” he 
asked. 

‘*Find it out ? I’m not sure I’ve found it out at all. 
Only, I’ve wondered, half the way home, why those two 
fellows were always so near me, When I went forward 
to smoke—they went forward to smoke; and usually 
one of them would either sit with me, or just behind 
me. When I went out, at meal-time, for a regular din- 
ner, there they would be, one, at least, at the table with 
me, and the other a little nearer the door. When the 


| fare at a lunch-counter was to my satisfaction, one 


would eat at my elbow, while the other walked about 
on the platform, outside, or munched a sandwich just 
inside the door. I had a middle berth in the sleeper, 
of course ; these fellows preferred end berths—one in 
the front and one in the rear. 
they shadowing me ?”’ 

Gleason laughed again. 

**T wonder that so keen an intelligence as yours should 
stoop to ask an answer to that question. Of course they 
were.” 

**And why ?” 

**T'll tell you: because I wanted to make sure of know- 
ing where to find you—if anything happened to prevent 
your return to Riverdell ; because I wanted to be able to 
know where you'd been and what you'd done while you 
were away out of my sight.” 

**But J hired you ?” 

** Exactly.” 

**And it couldn’t be possible that J 

‘My dear Grantley, the first qualification of a good 
detective is a mind that admits anything as possible—a 
mind that will not say ‘No,’ when a connection between 
the highest character and the lowest crime is suggested— 
not until he has investigated, and has a reason for his an- 
swer. In this case, though, put ordinary prudence as the 
reason for having a couple of shrewd fellows follow you 
from New York to Riverdell; put the desire—a natural 
one on my part, you'll admit—to do as I pleased for a few 


And so I ask you, Were 
) 
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days, as the reason I had for sending you back to New ! 
York.” 

By this time the two men were well started on their 
walk ; Etta Elveys had adjusted her gait to theirs, and 
was following closely. She found her resolution strength- 
ened, when she discovered that they were selecting the 
darkest and least-frequented streets, and that neither 
Grantley’s home, her home, nor the hotel, was a present 
objective point in the mind of the detective. 

“To do as you pleased for a few days ?” repeated 
Ralph ; ‘I should say so—with a vengeance! What is 
this mad thing you’ve been doing regarding Stephen 
Wari ?” 

*‘How do you know I’ve been doing anything ?” de- 
manded the detective, sharply. 

‘‘How do I know? Because the matter was considered 
of importance enough to warrant its being telegraphed to 
the newspapers. Tread quite an account of the young 
man’s luck.” 

‘Ah? Then I needn’t explain.” 

‘‘T say you must explain. I hire you to come on here, 
to find and punish a criminal. And behold—you pick 
out the fellow who first found Mr. Elveys dead, and raise 
him from abject poverty to wealth and honor. I say you 
must explain. I say you shall!” 

‘**Are you in such a hurry, then ? True, Stephen Ward 
was first at the dead man’s side, in the morning. Are you 
anxious for me to find—find soon—the last one who saw 
him alive, at night ?” 

Ralph Grantley winced and shuddered. Horace Glea- 
son could feel his arm tremble beneath the pressure of 
his hand. 

‘*T—I am cold,” he faltered ; ‘cold and tired and hun- 
gry. Iam shaking as though I had an ague. Let me go 
home. Let us finish our conversation in the morning.” 

‘Tt cannot be; I wi 

“You are protected from the rain; I am not. Iam 
drenched to the skin. The wet seems freezing the very 
marrow in my bones. I——” 

‘You forget that it is July, do you not? You fail to 
remember that the rain is warm ? the night sultry ?” 

‘*T can’t help it. Iam chilled through. I am weak— 
nervous — unhinged. I—I wish you hadn’t seen fit to 
send those two men from New York with me ; I wish you 
had lied to me, and said my suspicions were unfounded. 
I tell you I must go home ; I tell you I will.” 

“And I say you must not—shall not. Iam going to 
have a talk with you, before you’re bothered and pes- 
tered by your friends. No one knows you’ve returned ; 
no one need know, until morning. And, in the mean- 
time, I'll tell you what I’ve done here; you want to 
know, do you not ?” 

“Oh, yes, I want to know ; of course I want to know.” 

The two men walked on then, though more slowly 
than before, and for a time in silence, I suppose each 
was studying how much he should say—and how little ; 
Grantley with his erroneous decisions regarding truth 
and falsehood uppermost in his mind ; Gleason with his 
professional pride giving challenge to his skill. Etta 
was following them closer now, more fearlessly now, for 
the ways they went were darker and darker. 

Out of the village, on to the long, high bridge, and on 
—on—to the farther end of it. 

“TI can’t go any farther,” said Ralph Grantley, stop- 
ping short, and seemingly smitten with a chill again ; 
“and I won’t. Over there—there e 

‘Well, over there Edwin Elveys was killed, was he ?” 

‘Yes, and—and——” 

“You wish to turn back ?” 
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“Tdo. I’m utterly unnerved. I couldn't bear to go 
out there, any farther, in the darkness, and——” 

He paused. Etta Elveys had followed so closely, for 
the last few minutes, that she had heard all that had 
been said on the bridge. She stood there, now, not sixty 
feet from them, her heart almost still, her lungs almost 
breathless. This possibility was something on which she 
had not counted. Suppose she should be discovered ? 
Suppose they were to see her, as she had seen them ? 
Follow her, as she had followed them ? Overtake and 
speak to her, or even follow her home? What then ? 
Would this night escapade be a pleasant thing to explain 
to the man who had been hired to hunt down the person 
who killed her father ? Would it be easy to make it un- 
derstood, as a right and proper thing, by the man whose 
wife she had promised to be ? And—if they turned—they 
would see her—there was no question of that ! 

She looked about her, at the bridge—its trusses and 
its braces. Right here, almost under her, a transverse 
beam, six inches square, projected from beneath the floor 
of the bridge, and extended some eight feet beyond the 
floor and the railing. A heavy iron rod extended from its 
outer end, diagonally in and up, and was connected to 
the truss some distance above the railing. The railing 
was not very high here—not very—and the girl shudder- 
ingly wondered whether it was here that Jim Ward went 
over to his death. A vertical rod extended, here, from the 
floor of the bridge to the heavy iron-work of the truss, 
above her head. She had only to climb to the top of the 
railing, holding by the vertical rod, steady herself by 
one hand, while she groped and fonnd the slanting rod, 
and then swing herself off and down — down, until she 
could touch the wet and slippery beam with her feet. 
That done, she would have a place where she could 
crouch and cling, unseen beyond a doubt, while the two 
men passed her by—the two men she feared, just now— 
the man her money would pay for his services and his 
talents, and the man she had promised to marry ! 

Only that todo? Only that? I tell you, reader mine, 
you would have shrunk from the feat, even in dry day- 
light. A slip, a misstep, a false hold, a sudden dizzi- 
ness—and there was the end! I fancy some criminals 
would rather stand and be taken than try the doing of 
it. Etta Elveys, pure and innocent and true, believed 
the risk a wise one. She had forgotten just how far it 
was said to be to the watere She was glad she didn’t 
know. 

Fortune favored her in her project, so far, at least, as 
time was concerned. 

‘* Have a cigar ?” said the detective to Grantley ; ‘‘ you'll 
find it soothing to your nerves.” - 

‘*No,” replied the young man, shivering ; ‘‘ I don’t 
think I could enjoy it now.” 

** You'll excuse me if I light one ?” 

** Certainly.” 

And so, while the two men loitered for one to light his 
cigar, at the expense of several matches and much time, 
on account of the wet and gusty night—and with their 
eyes blinded to what was beyond the narrow circle of 
illumination made by the matches, because of the very 
brightness which suddenly flashed up close at hand— 
the girl had time to do the rash thing she contemplated. 

She caught the vertical iron rod firmly in her two 
hands, and—— Her hands slipped; her gloves were 
ruined. 

She tried again, and succeeded better. She put her 
foot on the first horizontal rod of the iron railing—the 
other on the second—the first one up another step, and 
on to the third rod—and—her foot slipped off—she hung 
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only by her hands—her wrists were cruelly wrenched and | the detective, slowly and reflectively ; ‘they found Jim 


twisted—her delicate palms were dreadfully cut and lac- 
erated! She cried aloud ; she could not help it. 

‘God !” cried Grantley, shrinking closer to the detect- 
ive; ‘‘did you hear that? It sounded like the cry of a 
dying man !” 

‘**As you think a man’s dying cry would sound, I sup- 
pose you mean ?” corrected and questioned the detective. 

**T—I—to be sure. And I thought it sounded like the 
voice of an Elveys.” 

“And I——” But the detective did not finish. Was 
it the imagination of these two men, playing their senses 
false, or may two lines of life give so much of their char- 
acteristics*to the single life which springs from theirs that 
listeners find, even in the voice, the tones they have known 
best and longest ? 
Elaine Vernon thrilled in that ery. But he busied him- 
self with his cigar, and never thought of Etta Elveys. 

And she? She did not shriek again. She would have 
died first ! 

Once more she climbed up the railing. The rain beat 
mercilessly upon her face, and chilled her hands cruelly. 
The wind tore and tugged at her, as though to end her, 
and this history of hers, together. She reached for the 


slanting rod, found it, clutched it, and swung herself off 


from the railing and hung suspended over the pitiless 
river. She looked down—down— caught sight of the 
white tops of the waves below, and shuddered ; she al- 
most went to them, in that sudden moment of dizzy fear. 

She recovered herself, and her good sense. 
done this same thing, once before, in her girlish days, 
with an admiring group of her schoolmates looking on 
and applauding ? Or was who had 
done it? Or was it an experience she had had in some 
other age—some other world? She had 
seen this thing done some time before, or had herself 
done it. Was it likely so wild an action would have 


it some one else 


believed she 


suggested itself to so quiet and sedate and sorrowful a 
woman as she now felt herself to be, had not memory 
had something to do with it ? 

She slipped slowly down 
hurt her ! 
flesh ! 

She swung her feet to and fro, hunting for the beam. 
She found it—slipped from it 
it, and settled herself in 
fortable posture, to wait until the men should go sby. 
She little guessed how long her waiting would be, 

“The cigar has a vile flavor," complained Gleason, 
before he had taken a dozen full whiffs—before he had 
walked a dozen steps—and he tossed it into the river. 
** Here,” he continued, stopping opposite where Etta 


ah! how the friction 
How the iron seemed to burn its way into her 


down 
recovered her hold upon 


a most cramped and uncom- 


was hidden, and leaning his back against the railing ; 
si suppose we stop here and say all we have to say. We're 


Ward down there ; and there were scraps of his clothing 
on the bridge, just here, and ‘e 

‘Jim Ward ? Is he dead? I hadn’t heard that. When 
did that happen ?” 

Gleason told him, 

“‘T say, Gleason,” cried the young man, impulsively, 
laying his hand eagerly on the detective’s arm; ‘‘ don’t 


| you think Stephen Ward killed him ?” 


Horace Gleason thought the tones of | 


Had she | 


‘Every one says it was an accident,” replied Gleason, 
coldly ; “Jim Ward was drunk when it happened. You 
don’t like Stephen ?” 

“TT? No. Howcould I? 

** He’s had a terrible life ; 
he did not like him.” 

**Ts that so? Jdon't know. There used to be rumors, 
from time to time, that old Jim abused him. I think 


How could any one ?” 
one might pity him, though 


| there was talk of a legal investigation, ones, but it blew 


over or was hushed up. People believed the hints and 


| rumors—and may be the fellow’s complaints, too—were 


exaggerations ; they thought it likely he deserved all he 
got; and if not, why, he was only Stephen Ward !” 

‘*T pity Stephen Ward.” 

*T should judge so, basing my opinion on what you've 
What have you done it for ?” 

‘You must excuse me, Grantley; I decline to tell 
vou, 


done for him. 


‘Has it anything to do with—with—this Elveys mur- 
der ?” 

‘Tt has as much as this to do with it: I should never 
have known of the existence of Stephen Ward, if I 
hadn’t come here on this business.” 

**T wish you hadn’t come,” 

‘*T sometimes wish so myself. It’s too late to think 
of that, though. When I’ve once commenced an inves- 
tigation, I go on until I reach some sort of a conclusion.” 

‘*That’s allright. But the question now is: Will you 
let Ward alone? Will you let him return to the level 
where he belongs ?’ 

**No, sir, I will not.” 


aad i 4 you don't, Gleason, I'll ad 
** Kasy — easy — young man! You've a nasty temper. 


| You'll be doing something to be ashamed of, one of these 


safe from intrusion and eavesdroppers here, if we would 7 


be anywhere in the world.” 
“‘That's true enough,” replied Grantley, “though I 
don’t just fancy the place.” 


He imitated Gleason, by leaning back against the rail- 


ing of the bridge. 
*“Why don’t you fancy the place ?” queried Gleason. 


“It’s the scene of the most contemptible act I was | 


ever guilty of committing.” 
“Ah? And a cowardly one ?” 
**T don’t know. Why, yes. I suppose it was.’ 
Grantley and Etta were thinking of the torn letter. 
Gleason was thinking of the revolver he had found in 
the river. 
“It’s the scene of one man’s death, I suppose,” said 


days, if you don’t learn to control it. You're a fool to 
threaten. You can't frighten me. And as for harming 
me—I'll put on the gloves, or take the foils, with you, 
to-morrow, and show you what I can do, and what you 
‘ an't ! 7 

“You'll at least say that what you've dene for Ward 
has nothing to do with the Elveys case ?” 

“What could it have to do with it? Have you a vivid 
enough imagination to tell me that? Suggest any pos- 
sible connection, and I'll do my best to show you your 
folly.” 

“Well, then, he loves Etta Elveys.” 

‘“* Well ?” 

**And she’s my promised wife.” 

“* Well ?” 

“And Td like him kept in his place, and——” 

Gleason turned on Grantley like a flash. He caught 
him rev vhly by the arm. Ilis words came rapidly. They 
seemed hot with suppressed passion. 

‘**And are you afraid to trust your sweetheart’s word ?” 
he demanded. ‘ Are you fearful lest this outcast, start- 
ing now, should overtake and pass you? Do you fear 
to take your chances, praying bravely, May the best man 
win?” 

Grantley shook himself from under the restraining 
hand of the detective. He shivered. But his face was 
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hot and flushed, and the blood was beating like a torrent 
in wrist and temple. 

“‘T don’t know,” he groaned ; ‘‘ that is, of course you’re 
quite right —quite right. I tell you, ’'m sick—sick! I 
have a fever. I have never felt like this in all my life be- 
fore. I must go home.” 

‘Yes, my dear fellow, you shall go home—in a short | 
time —-a very short time. But are there no questions 
you'd like to ask me first? Isupposed you'd like an 
early and a full report.” 

“Questions? Yes; I think so. But I don’t know 
what ones. I can’t seem to think clearly. What should 
I ask ?” 

“Ask me with whom I have talked regarding this 
matter.” 

“Why, certainly. That is the very question I’ve been 
planning to ask you first of all. I—I suppose you've 
talked with—with—my father ?” 

‘A little, but in a very general way.” 

“You used my letter of introduction ?” 

**No ; I destroyed it.” 

“You told him who you are ?” 

‘“My name ? Do you mean that? I introduced myself 
as Horace Gleason.” 

** And your profession, of course ?” 

**Of course—not /” said the detective, with emphasis ; 
*T did not tell him that.” 

‘* Ah ?” with a long-drawn breath ; ‘‘and who then ? I 
suppose Black and Gray and White know all about my | 
business with you—and yours in Riverdell ? One cannot 
do much in Riverdell without their knowledge and ap- 
proval.” 

‘Indeed ? Well, whether I’ve done much or little is 
a question for the future; its present consideration is 
neither here nor there. But what I've done has been 
without the knowledge or consent of those three worthy 
gentlemen ; not one of them knows I’m a detective.” 

** And—and Etta Elveys? Does she know ? You have 
talked with her? She has told you—told you——” 

“‘She has ‘told me nothing, if there is anything to tell. 
T have not talked with her. She does not know my 
business.” 

‘There is no one, then, and——” 

**There is only one.” 

* And he—she—” 

*‘He is Stephen Ward.” 

“Ah? And i ' 

** And he believes me a liar. No, Ralph Grantley, were 
I to leave Riverdell in the morning, no one would ever 
guess why I came here.” 

‘‘And your chief object in coming here alone was to 
work, for a time, unknown ?” 

“IT have worked for a time, unknown. But, if you 
want a true answer to your question, I'll give it to you. 
That was not my reason ; you know it was not.” 

“T can think of only one other ; it has haunted me for 
many long, long days and nights; it is that you sus- 
pected me/ Was that your reason ?” 

“Tes,” 

‘Perhaps you suspect me now ?” 

*T do.” 

**And think you have reason for your suspicion ?” 

‘*Pardon me, Mr. Grantley, I kxow I have.” 

‘** You’re frank, to say the least.” 

“Tecan afford to be.” 

“Though we are alone here, and your errand in River- 
dell is unknown ?” 

‘“* Frankly and honestly, Grantley, I like you the bet- 
ter for that suggestion. Some fellows, in your situation, 
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would have made a sudden assault —and taken their 
chances. You've been kind enough to put me on my 
guard, only it happens that I don’t need your hint. I’m 
armed ; my weapons are handy; I’m strong enough to 
handle two like you, the best day you ever saw; I’m 


| quicker than any one can possibly be who hasn’t had the 


practical experience I’ve had. So, whil-s it’s pleasant to 
think, after what you've said, that you'll not be mad 
enough to try to shoot me, stab me, or toss me into the 
river, it is a satisfaction to me to know that you couldn't 
do it, if you did try.” 

**You—you—say you have reason—evidence ?” 

** Yes ; quite enough to hang you, Ralph Grantley.’ 

**That’s absurd ; you're trying to play with me. It is 
quite impossible that that should be true. And if it were, 
you wouldn't be telling me ; you wouldn't be putting me 
on my guard.” 

** As to the quality of my evidence, you shall be allowed 
to judge of it—after that, a jury may have a chance at 
it, too, most likely. As for the rest, there are cases where 
putting a man on his guard can help him none; be sure 
this is such a case. There are cases in which a full 
knowledge of the whole evidence against him —in its 
pitiless perfection —is not a small part of the punish- 
ment meted out to a man; be sure that this is such an 
one.” 

“But why—why? I am to marry Edwin Elveys’s 
daughter. I am honest — upright — respected ; why 
should I have lowered myself to do a deed like this? 
Why should I have sold my soul in this way ? What 
price have I had for such a crime ?” 

‘Ralph Grantley, God knows. I do not. Perhaps 
I never shall. It is not necessary for the law to find 
the motive, in order to punish the crime which has 
been proven a fact. I shall not be satisfied until I 
know why. But, if all legal efforts fail, so may mine. 
I may never know. God knows.” 

** And—and—what do you mean to do ?” 

“Tl tell you, Ralph Grantley ; I’ve brought you out 
here to tell you. I’m going to give you one chance, and 
only one ; you needn’t ask me why, for I'll not tell you. 
Remain here, appear on the streets in the morning, min- 
gle with your friends and family, and I'll have you under 
arrest before noon. I'll go to Etta Elveys, and tell her 
that which will keep her from visiting you at the jail 
in which you await trial, Ill go to Black and Gray 
and White, and I'll have them pitted against you within 
an hour. I'll go to your own home, and your own father 
shall admit that you are red-handed. I’ll——” 

‘* But the alternative, Mr. Gleason,” hoarsely asked the 
stricken man ; ‘‘ what is the chance you promised ?”’ 

‘That you go away ; that you hide yourself from your 
family and your friends ; that you become unknown and 
forgotten.” 

**And if I do ?” 

‘Then I keep my evidence to myself.” 

** Forever ?” 

**No! While I please !” 

**And why ? why ?” 

** Questions are useless, I told you I should not tell.” 

The young man raised his head, proudly ; a load of 
some sort seemed to have rolled from his shoulders ; 
he had feared that the detective suspected him—and he 
had trembled ; now he knew it—and he smiled. Men 
may face Death bravely, standing in his very presence, 
who tremble at his name! 

**Tnnocence should find a way to prove itself,” he said. 

** True,” answered Gleason ; ‘if you are innocent — 
stay !” 
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‘* But time—years—might establish truth, when a little ; have stemmed the tide of money difficulties which always 


time would leave error triumphant.” 

‘‘You may assign any reason you please for going,” said 
Gleason, coldly ; ‘‘ Timposed no such severe condition as 
that you should say why you go. You have only to go. 
That is all.” 

‘*T will never—never go.” 

**As you please. Shall I go on, now, and tell you the 
evidence? Or will you wait until you are given your 
preliminary examination ?” 

‘‘T’ll hear it now, by all means. And, if you’d kindly 
find a motive——” 

‘‘ With your permission, I'll try.” 

‘In what way ?” 

** By asking you a few questions.” 

‘Very well ; ask them.” 

Very well? Is it very well, Ralph Grantley ? Once 
more you have a chance to tell the truth, and so save for 
yourself something from the wreck which is coming. 
Once more you have a chance to do what should have 
been done long ago—to say what should have been said 
long, long ago. Ah! Ralph Grantley, you cannot guess 
how eagerly the ear of the woman at the bridge is listen- 
ing to catch every word ; you do not know—you cannot 
know—that the possible horror of long years of silence 
haugs on the issues of the next few moments, depends on 
whether you tell the plain and straightforward truth—or 
fail to tell it! You do not know that Etta Elveys is wait- 
ing—watching—hoping —and that fear has not yet en- 
tered into her pure soul. You do not know that she is 
ready to draw herself up, spring over the railing between 
you two—as she would leap any obstacle between you, 
in whose placing you had had no part —and put her arms 
around your neck, in spite of what Horace Gleason may 
think or say or do—if you only tell the truth ! 

Did you not say, sometime, that innocence will find a 
way out of any difficulties ? Did you not believe it ? 

And do you not know, when the worst comes to the 
worst, that men’s laws and men’s vengeances can put no 
disgrace on the soul in whose case they have fallen into 
error? Is not the future—beyond the grave—as real to 
you as the scenes of this sorry world are ? And do you 
not know that not even the hangman’s cunning can kill 
the soul ? 

If you are innocent, Ralph Grantley, be wise ; take your 
chances against all the powers that Gleason can gather 
er the law levy. You know that God's eye is upon you 
—that His ear ever listens ; speak in that knowledge ; 
epeak as frankly and truthfully as you wonld — not dar- 
ing to do otherwise —if you only knew Etta Elveys was 
just at your elbow! Oh, Ralph Grantley, Ralph Grant- 
ley, between any two roads, at the parting of which you 
now stand, the choice which loses you Etta Elveys is the 
unwise one; you had better, far better, take one which 
would lead you up the gallows stair—-if you can have the 
eyes of the woman at the bridge lighting you all the way! 

( To Be continued.) 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD’S DEBTS. 


Lorp BuacoNsFIELD was a poor man all his life, for the 
reason that, until shortly before his death, he had never 
paid off his early liabilities. The fortune left him by Mr. 
Brydges Williams cleared them off, and he paid every 
renny he owed. Lady Beaconsfield’s fortune was hers 
only for her life, and she was not able to leave him any- 
thing of importance ; but in the early part of his married 
life she assisted him with his election expenses, and ex- 
eept for his marriage, the probability is he could never 


hampered him. 

In the first days of their friendship Lady Beaconsfield 
must have helped him largely, for a very circumstantial 
story was told by the Conservative agent at Maidstone, 
for which place Lord Beaconsfield sat—that at his first 
election, when things looked bad for the Conservative 
candidate, and the Liberals were spending their money 
freely, Mr. Disraeli came into the garden behind the Star 
Hotel, the Conservative head - quarters, and throwing 
himself down on the grass, declared that he should be 
beaten, and that if so, his career was over, and he was 
ruined. Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, who was sitting there, 
attempted to cheer him and raise his hopes ; but find- 
ing that course unsuccessful, she took the Conservative 
agent aside and, giving him a largo sum of money, said, 
‘*Spend that, and more if you want it—all that is neces- 
sary ; but Mr. Disraeli must be returned.” Mr. Disraeli 
was returned by a large majority, and, if the truth were 
known, no doubt Mrs. Wyndham Lewis paid still more 
highly for the privilege of getting him in. 


DICKENS'S MEDDLESOME i*RIEND. 


Ir is hard to understand how Dickens put up with 
Forster. The great novelist was a good man of business, 
even before he came in for the inestimable privilege of 
Forster’s guidance ; but after the ‘‘h’arbitrary ” person 
took him in charge, he was always treated as a more or 
less helpless infant, and he accepted the situation with a 
comical patience that was all his own. Forster interfered 
in Dickens’s literary affairs, in his monetary affairs, in his 
business affairs, in the minutest of his social affairs, and, 
most of all, in his family affairs. How the incubus was 
endured none can tell. Sometimes Dickens kicked, and 
told his mentor some very salutary truths ; there then 
ensued a quarrel of some duration, and a good deal of 
verbal sparring by no means light in character; but in 
the end Dickens's real esteem for his bearish friend’s 
sterling character always caused him to relapse into 
amused tolerance. 

One example of Forster’s colossal capacity for med- 
dling would be reckoned as incredible, had not so many 
people been present when the ‘‘ h’arbitrary ” philosopher 
made an exhibition of himself. At a somewhat large 
dirner-party, Dickens happened to mention that he had 
five children. The meddler could not resist the chance, 
so he shouted, ‘‘ No, you have not! You know you are 
wrong by one. You have only four living.” This tre- 
mendous piece of impudence was doubtless uttered with 
a@ purpose ; it meant, ‘‘You may think that there are 
some matters which you can decide without my assist- 
ance, but I assure you that you are quite wrong.” Dick- 
ens smiled and said, mildly, ‘‘ My dear Forster, you must 
really allow me to know something on that point!” We 
should think so, and we should have thought that the 
polite astonishment of the assembled guests might have 
curbed the exuberance of the ineffable meddler ; but he 
seems to have gone on gayly to the bitter end; and he 
closed the proceedings by writing a biography of Dickens 
which may be better described as ‘‘The Autobiography 
of John Forster, with Incidental References to Charles 
Dickens.” So strongly did this most heroic of meddlers 
wish to thrust himself forward, that he compelled those 
who loved Charles Dickens to publish a collection of 
beautiful letters which proved that our great man did 
not depend, as it were, for the breath of life upon the 
active and commanding Forster. 


A BALLADE OF JUNE ROSES. 
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A BALLADE OF JUNE ROSES. 
Roses are climbing, roses are clinging, 
Over the trellis they twine and try, 
‘Tendril and bud and blossom are swinging— 
Swinging slow as the soft winds sigh, 
Breathing sweets as the breeze blows by ; 
And swaying tree-tops are crooning a tune, 
And the gold-green leafage is tossing on high— 
And it’s ah! in my heart for a rose of June. 


Under my window the nightingale’s singing— 
Singing Love’s gospel of melody, 

And the day that is dead o’er the heaven is flinging 
A glory of grief that the day mu:. die ; 
And heavy with dew the roses lie : 

And night comes out of the sea, and the moon 
Is round and red in the far-off sky 

And it’s ah! in my heart for a rose of June, 


O bourgeon and blossom, sweet roses, each bringing 
Thy strains to the chorus of rose harmony! 
Soon the nightingale southward her flight will be winging ; 
Blow roses and blush, till the fallen leaves fly 
In eddies of dust and twigs yellow and dry, 
For drooping and dying come soon, too soon, 
And the breeze through the branches will moan and cry— 
And it’s ah! in my heart for a rose of June. 


ENVOI. 
At dayspring Love's a sweet rose-bud—ay, 
And a full-hearted crimson glory at noon ; 
But Winter is waiting, and night is nigh— 
And it’s ah! in my heart for a rose of June. 
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Tue apples are ripe in the orchard, 
The work of the reaper is done, 

And the golden woodlands redden 
In the blood of the dying sun. 


At the cottage-door the grandsire 
Sits, pale, in his easy-chair, 

While a gentle wind of twilight 
Plays with Lis silver hair. 


A woman is kneeling beside him; 
A fair young head is prest, 

In the first wild passion of sorrow, 
Against his aged breast. 


And far from over the distance 
The faltering echoes come 

Of the flying blast of trumpet 
And the rattling roll of drum, 
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AFTER ALL. 


Then the grandsire speaks, in a whisper: 
“The end no man can see; 

But we give him to his country, 
And we give our prayers to Thee.” 


The violets star the meadows, 
The rosebuds fringe the door, 
And over the grassy orchard 
The piuk-white blossoms pour. 


But the grandsire’s chair is empty, 
The cottage is dark and still, 

There’s a nameless grave in the battle-fleld, 
And a new one under the hill. 


And a pallid, tearless woman 
By the cold hearth sits, alone; 
And the old clock in the corner 
Ticks on with a steady drone. 


“TO BE LET, OR SOLD.” 


By SIBELLA B. EDGCOME, 


‘‘Tuen, we may consider the bargain concluded ?” 

‘“‘Certainly,” and the handsome young Russian noble 
glanced indifferently, as he spoke, in the direction of the 
time-piece gracing the house-agent’s mantel-shelf. Ap- 
parently the striking of the bargain referred to was not 
regarded by himself as a matter worthy of much con- 
sideration. 

‘You have succeeded in renting upon wonderfully 
moderate terms, let me tell you.” 

‘‘Indeed !” and again the listener spoke coolly and 
varelessly. ‘*That’s a landlord's fashion, of course,” he 
added, ‘‘of looking at things. Personally, however, I 
am tolerably satistied.” 

‘Satisfied! So you ought to be!” fell growlingly 
from the agent's lips, five minutes liter on, when he 
was once more left alone. ‘It’s a ridiculous bargain, 
then—no doubt about it,” and in true Russian style, as 
also an evidently somewhat excited frame of mind, the 
speaker began to pace energetically from one end of the 
extensive apartment to the other. 

Three short and also strangely happy months passed 
away, and at the expiration of such space of time an event 
had taken place in the life of the, however handsome, 
also not by any means rich, Paul Varoff. He had in the 
meanwhile married, and a prolonged sunshiny honey- 
moon, spent beneath an Italian sky, had, alas, only too 
soon come to an end. Heand his sweet bride had at last 
taken their place as man and wife in the attractive but 
antiquated Russian city ; and as it would seem, this gay- 
ety and that, this special mode of entertainment and the 
cther, threatened to render their lives one entire round 
of pleasure. 

It was the first evening of their abode within the 
home which has already been spoken of, and which had 
also been duly repainted and set in readiness for its new 
The Russian delighted with 
everything, as in duty bound ; expressing herself thus, 


occupants. beauty was 
with, too, every show of sincerity, as she threw herself 
gracefully into a low, reclining-chair tenanting her drgss 
ing-room. They had just returned from a gay evening 
entertainment, and Paul decided in his own mind that 
never had Vera appeared to greater advantage. 
‘*A peaceful home ; just after one’s own heart !” 
exclaimed, softly. ‘‘ How happy we shall be in the new 


home !” 


she 


| 


**Ay, ay, of course,” and Paul Varoff laughed ; then 
added, ‘‘I have an important note to write—I sha’n’t be 
long about it.” 

Already he had disappeared from the room and was on 
the way to his study, at the far end of the corridor. 

He started suddenly. 

Yes; of course. That was Vera’s voice. 

Already he had hastened back again. 
open, and he entered hurriedly. 

There stood Vera, a strange, scared expression depicted 
on her face. 

‘** Ridiculous !” as Paul exclaimed, it must be confessed 
somewhat impatiently, when his wife had sufficien‘ly re- 
covered breath to explain. ‘‘The door,” he added, ‘not 
having been properly closed, naturally enough opens 
wide—falls back, of course, as far as possible ; and you 
—nervous little Vera!—take it into your head to im- 
agine, I know not what.” 

‘*But, Paul!” 

** Absurd, I repeat.” 

And then the last speaker sought to turn the tide of 


The door stood 


| conversation into cheery channels, and all at once remem- 


bered a strange personal adventure of long ago. 
Yes ; this recital would indeed serve to interest Vera. 
“But you escaped, my Paul? Tell me—how did you 
manage it ?” she broke in, at the end of a long recital, her 


| dark eyes, as she spoke, flashing with curiosity. 


No answer came, however. By a mere coincidence, it 
seemed, the eyes of both speaker and listener turned 
simultaneously in the same direction. The gaze of each 
rested upon the door already referred to, which in pre- 
cisely the same silent manner as before, and also just 
as steadily, slowly but evenly fell back once more to 
its utmost limit. 

** Ridiculous !” exclaimed 
abode 
which he 
of 


however, 


again the master of the 
in, however, a widely different tone to that 
had employed previously. ‘It’s the lock, 
out of order. Won't work. A locksmith, 
will soon settle that little business.” And 
even as the words fell, he was trying to investigate the 
cause of the “fuss,” as he would term it. 
The lock is in the very best working order 
See, Vera!” And he hastily turned the lock 
in question backward and forward. 

Vera saw this fact plainly enough. At the same time 


course, 
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she felt, it must be confessed, far too much disturbed 
in mind to acquiesce by word of mouth. 

‘It’s just a coincidence," concluded the puzzled Paul 
Varoff. ‘*The door has been seized this special night 
with a peculiar sort of fit, we must take it for granted. 
At any rate, the affair isn’t worth another thought on 
our part, my Vera.” 

“I'll write my letters here, however,” he thought— 
this out of consideration for his wife’s nervousness. 

Already an hour had passed away in silence, and Vera 
—still thinking—yet lay, half sleepily, on the reclining- 
chair. 

Again both started up, and this time advanced anx- 
iously. 

“Yes ; it’s myself, balrinne” (my lady); and a native 
peasant-woman-—the only servant at present in the, com- 
paratively speaking, small establishment—rushed breath- 
lessly into the room. ‘‘ It’s Marusha, it is ; but whether 
I’m awake or asleep—yes, ba/irinne—that’s the question.” 


‘*Why, what’s the meaning of this ?” demanded her 


master, angrily. 

‘It’s the doors, then,” pursued the terrified woman, 
‘*They—that’s two of them, I mean, at least—have no 
more idea of remaining closed than I have of getting a 
wink of sleep this night.” 

‘*What! Doors in the floor above ?” Paul demanded, 
excitedly. ‘* Why, what an extraordinary house, to be 
sure |” 

‘Tt is,” rejoined the half-dazed peasant, ‘and no mis- 
take about it, either. By your leave, too, I'll quit to- 
morrow. First one door opens, just of its own accord, 
and I, like an innocent peasant-woman that I am, at 
once close it, as any sensible person would. No sooner, 
however, have I done so than door number two opens, in 
precisely the same fashion, just opposite me.” 

‘You are quite sure of this ?” asked Paul, resolutely. 

He felt now, intuitively, that he must solve this prob- 
lem, difficult as it might be to do so. 

The peasant crossed herself now three times, in true 
orthodox fashion, bending her head upon the occasion 
of each repetition of the act almost to the ground. 

Then rising up suddenly, she exclaimed : 

‘*Tt’s of no use in the world sending me 
room, bahrinne. 
truth.” 

The intense amount of superstition indulged in by 
members of the Russian peasantry does not by any 
means serve to fortify the mind in cases of either dis- 
may or alarm, and Paul Varoff realized this fact full 
well. 

Superstition, as regarded himself, was wholly alien to 
his nature. Why, however, such strange vagaries ex- 
isted in the house, as they most certainly did — why 
those several doors not only opened voluntarily, but 
alike closed again in the same weird, unpleasant way, 
puzzled his brains not a little. 

Vera, on her part, had forthwith expressed an urgent 
wish that they should remoye into another abode. 
Though not in the least superstitious, like Marusha, 
she had become exquisitely nervous as a result of these 
certainly unprecedented and mysterious ‘‘ doings,” if 
such a term may be employed. 

Noiseless the disturbance in question certainly was ; 
but all the more, perhaps, exciting and bewildering on 
that account. 

A conference with the landlord did not, either, serve 
to explain — still more, improve—matters. He was ex- 
tremely sorry, as he expressed it, to be compelled to 
listen to his new tenant’s complaints, and could not 


back to my 
The house is bewitched, and that's the 
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account for the extraordinary circumstance in any way. 
Wished he could; and more words to that effect. 

** And you have never before had any complaint of the 
kind brought to your notice ?” 

The house-agent hesitated a moment—a fact which the 
other at once noted. 

Again he plied the same question—lightly, however, 
and also in a different form. 

‘There have been complaints, certainly,” admitted the 
agent ; ‘‘ but I have always, as a matter of course, made 
light of them. It was my duty—you understand ? Peo- 
ple in this world are occasionally odd.” 

‘* Admittedly.” 

‘Also, at times, highly imaginative”— came signifi- 
cantly, the agent meanwhile glancing steadily at the 
complaining tenant. 

A sense of exasperation all at once took possession of 
the puzzled Paul. He would certainly probe deeper, he 
resolved. 

“The house has hitherto let well ?” he asked, quietly. 

‘*Well, then, to make a clean breast of it, it hasn't. 
Why is a perfect mystery. I see clearly that you are 
determined to find out everything ; so it’s of no use my 
endeavoring to fence any longer.” 

Paul Varoff coolly nodded, approvingly. In reality, 
however, he felt anything but cool within, so great was 
his curiosity to hear more. 

‘‘Other tenants, then, have simply quitted the house 
suddenly, after only a day’s stay there ; not even seeking 
explanation at my hands. I permitted the idea that an 
unusually active imagination—say, perhaps, also a dis- 
eased one—might in each case be the sole cause of the 
entire disturbance.” 

‘** Improbable — very !’’ was the listener’s ironical re- 
mark. 

‘*** Give a dog a bad name’— you know the rest of the 
proverb. Now, listen to me,” and the agent spoke em- 
phatically. ‘‘This house in question has been let over 
and over again—scores of times—and upon every occa- 
sion promptly vacated. Not rising property, you will 
say. Certainly not. You seem, however, to be a man 
endowed with strong common sense—quite an unusual 
appendage in this world —as also marked resolution. 
Solve this problem, then, for me; and I’ll——” 

Paul Varoff shook his head emphatically, and laughed. 

‘Impossible !” and his tone was eminently disbeliev- 
ing. ‘‘I happen, you see, to be no wizard, sir agent. 
There’s no chance whatever for me—none in the world.” 

“The only living creature who seems to have a liking 
for the house is a Spanish fellow who once lived there, 
with his wife, upward of six months. He would proba- 
bly, too, have been there to this very day, had I allowed 
him to purchase the property out and out.” 

“You wouldn’t do so ?” 

** Certainly not. He only offered a tenth part of what 
the property is worth ; and what’s more, wouldn’t give a 
single additional cent.” 

‘Strange! if his fancy were really so much taken 
by it.” 

“Well! That’s the story, then.” 

It was at first arranged that Paul and his wife should 
change their quarters the following day. Vera had, how- 
every so far steeled her nerves as to remain there until 
another suitable residence could be found. 

‘The last night !” as she said, emphatically. ‘ How 
thankful Iam! And yet——” with a strange, inexplic- 
able air of mistrust. 

“The last night, indeed, of our stay in this mysteri- 
ous abode !” echoed her husband, heartily. 
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Again an inexplicable chill swept across the heart of 
exch. Tha door immediuicly opposite again opened, then 
closed once more, this time with a heavy bang; and to 
the utter dismay of those who listened, a similar sound 
of vigorous clashing, as if of more than one door, reached 
their ears at that moment from the floor above. Vera’s 
already overstrained nerves had now reached tension- 
point. Never, not even in the dead of night, had the dis- 
turbance reached this demonstrative climax. 

“T’ll just 
tell you what 
it is, good mas- 
ter”—and a 
steady - going, 
also extremely 
matter - of-fact, 
German maid 
entered the 
room abruptly, 
an air of great 
indignation 
marking her 
deport ment. 
She had only 
the day before 
appeared upon 
the scene, tak- 
ing the place 
of the panic- 
stricken Maru- 
sha. ‘I'll tell 
you what it’is, 
both of you; 
we must find 
out the cause 
of these mys- 
terious doings ; 
and find it we 
will! Ghosts ! 
I don’t believe 
in them one 
bit. Never did. 
Suppose, now, 
we just work 
our brains, all 
of us, as hon- 
est-minded, re- 
spectable peo- 
ple should.” 

Vera looked 
at the decid- 
edly cool-head- 
ed speaker an 
instant, as if 
aghast. She— 
a simple serv- 


ing - maid—tak- 
ing it upon herself to suggest that the mystery was pos- ; 
sible of solution ! 

**Do as I say ’"— came again, resolutely. ‘‘ Brains are 
intended to be used, not ‘turned,’ as folks term it, by 
the first sight of that which they can’t understand.” 

A short half-hour later on—thanks, as it really seemed, 
to Greta’s inspiriting and also unquestionably non-be- 
lieving theories—the master of the house was hard at 
work, his box of carpenter's tools close at hand. Greta | 
held the candle quite near, and amidst the stillness cast | 
by the shadows of night watched, with keen and wistful | 
eyes, each expression that flitted across Paul Varoff’s face. 
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‘““We are no farther now than we were before,” ob- 
served the latter, after a prolonged investigation. ‘‘ The 
mystery is evidently inexplicable.” 

*‘And you’ve no more faith in yourself and your own 
powers than that, have you ?” demanded the German 
looker-on, now hotly, and also in astonishment. ‘ You 
actually intend to let circumstances master you ! I myself 
would be ashamed to say so, although only a woman.” 

The perplexed listeners simply stared at Greta a mo- 
ment. Her res- 
olute persist- 
ing in express- 
ing non - belief 
as regarded 
anything su- 
pernatural in 
the affair exert- 
ed a wonder- 
fully pro pel- 
ling in fluence 
over both. 

** Cut out the 
panels!” she 
cried, excit- 
edly. ‘‘ Remove 
the locks en- 
tirely, every 
one of them. 
Tear down the 
very walls! 
Anything! As 
@ man, prove 
that your men- 
tal powers have 
not entirely 
deserted you.” 

Tt was a mo- 
ment in Paul 
Varoff’s life 
which, some- 
how, he should 
never forget — 
the simple and 
matter -of - fact 
woman urging 
him on to solve 
the problem 
w hich, as re- 
garded his own 
personal judg- 
ment, seemed 
wholly incapa- 
ble of solution. 

The time 
passed on. The 
witching hour 
of midnight 
had long since been tolled out by many a city church- 
bell, all around. 

+ * * * * * 

And then a loud ery, significant of delignt and, yet 
more, untold satisfaction, escaped from Greta’s lips ; 
and Paul, for his part, was standing face to face with 
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| his eagerly watching and overexcited wife, too triumph- 


ant to venture even a word. The mystery was solved. 
x F x xe x * * 
The house-agent’s office, next morning, presented its 
wonted appearance. Would-be tenants came, and oth- 
ers, similarly intentioned, went away; some having 
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TO BE LET, OR SOLD. 


made bargains to their own entire 
satisfaction, and others haying oriy 
sought, in turn, to cancel arrange- 
ments previously made. 

‘A word with you, please,” and 
Paul Varoff entered the office in ques- 
tion as coolly and deliberately as he 
had done only a few short days ago. 
**T have a fancy, sir agent—a strange 
one, you will probably consider it—to 
buy the little property which you 
rented me last week.” 

The listener paused deliberately, 
threw down the cigarette which he 
had been smoking, and simply waited, 
as it seemed, for more. Had a thunder- 
bolt fallen, he could not have been 
more taken by surprise. 

** Allright, all right ’— came at last. 
**Tam pleased to have you as a pur- 
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chaser---out and out, I mean. Ha! ha! 
That is to say if terms suit, of course.” 

‘* Exactly,” was the reply of Paul Varoff to the agent. 

** Well, then —ten thousand rubles. You will close at 
once, I know. The property is offered for a mere trifle, 
in fact.” 

**T am aware ”’— came stiffly. ‘‘ But I do not offer you 
even one thousand. Quite impossible! Remember the 
serious drawbacks in the house. You have forgotten.” 

“Drawbacks! Well, yes; if you choose to call them 
such.” : 

Paul nearly smiled, in spite of himself. ‘‘ Tolerably 
unpleasant ones, too,” he observed ; ‘‘ but it occurred to 
me that, perhaps, on that account I might be able to 
buy up the whole thing at a cheap rate. The fact is, my 
wife—for some special reason of her own, I suppose— 
has taken a particular fancy to the house. Queer, isn’t 
it? But there’s no accounting for taste—specially, per- 
haps, @ woman’s.” 

**You don’t say so !” and the agent’s face actually shone 
with a sense of satisfaction. ‘‘A particular fancy of the 
lady’s indeed! You certainly ought, then, to further 
her wishes in the matter. I have had another offer, how- 
ever—strange to say—for the house this morning. A 
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Spanish gentleman—odd, extremely !|—seems bent upon 
purchasing; naming, too, precisely the same amount 
which you have yourself volunteered. A peculiar case— 
very. Though, however his heart is set upon buying, 
he is also positive in not going a cent beyond the sum 
named. The fellow, I do declare, almost seems to take it 
for granted that I must do what he asks.” 

‘You have accepted this man’s offer? If Iam not 
mistaken I met him only a few minutes ago outside your 


| own door.” 


“Accepted! No; I haven't, then. He played me an 
unhandsome trick some years ago. He left the house in 
an unpardonably grimy condition, causing me consider- 
able annoyance ; and to tell the truth, I don’t intend to 
forgive him yet. He can wait!” 

** Accept me as a purchaser, then, in his stead. I out- 
bid the Spaniard by a hundred more rubles. A mere 
nominal addition—I grant it. Say, have I carried the 
day now? My little wife at home”—and Paul Varofi's 
eyes beamed with an apparent sense of keen satisfaction 
—‘‘how glad she will be when all is settled !” 

Before the hands of the clock on the mantel-shelf, al- 
ready referred to, had marked the 
hour of ndon, the last speaker had 
duly bought the desired abode ; for, 
too, as all his friends told him, an 
actual nothing. The agent, in his de- 
sire, as he mentally expressed it, to 
get the house off his own hands some- 
what satisfactorily, seized the present 
opportunity and agreed to part with 
it upon the terms offered. A steady 
and respectable tenant at last, as also 
purchaser out and out, was, he con- 
sidered, a chance not to be lost. The 
said property had for years past—ever 
since the Spaniard’s exit, in fact—lain 
under a dreary and uncomfortable 
stigma. ‘‘IIaunted!” Such was the 
not only dismal but mystic word ever 
attaching, however ideally, to its 
rooms and passages. Such, too, were 
the words, printed in large letters, 
though only in imagination, which 
had served to discourage the ordi- 
nary tenant-seeker from making his 
abode therein. 
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‘It’s the last piece of news I skould ever have ex- | ure worked, as it had been at last discovered by tho 
pected to hear,” as the agent mused in self-congratulatory | resolute and also persevering Paul, in self-acting fash- 
fashion—“‘ that this special bit of property would ever be | ion ; only requiring, like a clock, to be wound up once 
sold—to a sensible, quiet-going man, too! There’s no ac- | a week —a feat which the wily constructor never failed 


counting for fancy, however, in this world.” | duly to accomplish, at an hour when night cast its witch- 
% % % * * x | ing mantle over everything. 
' . . 
‘Quito a triumph of mind over matter, my Vera!” ex- Thus wound up, the apparatus performed its part with 


claimed the exulting husband. ‘‘ We have purchased the | considerable ease. At certain fixed periods —each period 
house for a mere song, I tell you. What with the Span- varying in length from, say, ten minutes to a couple of 
iard’s special genius for cunning,” he added —‘‘a charac- | hours’ duration — the conducting- wire, as it may be 
ter which he assuredly deserves—as also Greta’s persist- | termed, was sugidenly urged forward. Asa result, such 
ency in the fact that brains are made to be used, we | pressure acted, secretly, however, upon the lock itself. 
have been enabled to make one of the best strokes of | The door consequently slipped open—silently, as a rule, 
business that could have befallen us. The matter, I in- | but upon the recurrence of each seven days with a 


tend, shall be a secret no longer. Why should it ?” sound, as already described, of vigorous clashing. 
A bold and daring attempt, indeed, as every one de- ‘*Rather a clever piece of business altogether, wasn’t 


clared, when the statement was first made public, on the | it ?’—so the investigator declared —“ and I rather think 
part of the once Spanish renter. At first, in fact, many | I deserve quite as much praise for my Own part in the 
failed entirely to believe in its truth ; so incredible and in- | transaction as the originator did for his skill, however 
tricate seemed the details, as related in the ears of plain, badly employed.” 
ordinary-going men and women. ** Well, at any rate he didn’t carry the day, and suc- 
The truth, however, was only too self-evident. The | ceed in getting the house for himself. It was a deep-laid 
tenant, of now so many years ago, yielding to uncon- | Plot certainly.” 
querable promptings of greed, had decided upon effect- ‘Not too deep, however, for Greta to resolve upon 
ing that which would, as he hoped, forever serve to bring | fathoming |" — and Paul spoke heartily. ‘‘‘Use your 
the house into what might be termed unfavorable repute, | brains always!’ Yes; of course. That's the way to do, 
thus reducing its value to a very low point. With su- | Vera. Only to think, though, that we owe her all our 
preme shrewdness and cleverness—a cleverness worthy, | 8004 fortune “i 
assuredly, of a better cause—he had, unknown to any 
one else, constructed within that particular portion of **The idea of all this having happened,” mused Greta 
each wall, side by side respectively with nearly every | to herself. ‘‘ A queer thing brains are, indeed! It seems 
lock, a simple aperture, and from which, again farther | to me, however, that they just as often do harm in this 
back, projected a slight but carefully concealed spring. | world as good. But to be frightened of what one doesn’t 
A slight wire, attached to each spring, had with con- | understand! ‘Tis that which puzzles me. It’s generous 
summate skill been carried from that one self-same spot, | of them, however, to remember me in that handsome 
up-stairs or down, as the case might be, until reaching | way. They possess heart, too, I suppose, as well as 
asmall specimen of mechanism imbedded in the earth | brains,” she soliloquized, emphatically ; tossing, as ‘sh> 
just outside one of the garden-railings. The tiny struct- | spoke, a handsome sum of money from hand to hand. 


* “ * * 
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Tue old, old story of hopeless love, disappointment 
and sad, regretful memories is my theme. But it is best 


nificent palace, whose description sounds like passages 
from the ‘‘ Thousand and One Nights,” and around which 
to commence at the beginning. the princes of that day built dwellings and streets of 
I was a guest of Dr. James Grant, at Cairo, Egypt, in | shops. They have all disappeared, and the only remains 
1874, and was prompted by him to visit some of the out- | of that age (969-1171 a p.) are the mosques of El Azhar 
of-the-way places in the vicinity of that renowned City of | (971) and El Hakim (990), besides scattered fragments of 
the Kalifs. There have been four cities, or four quar- | palaces and mosques here and there. 
ters, to the City of Al Kaheerah (The Victorious), all built After those builders came the Mamlooks, Turkish and 
since tle general of Omar, Amroo, conquered the Egyp- | Circasian rulers, until the time of Mohammad Alee. This 
tion Province of the Byzantine Empire, in a.n. 21 (a.p. | outline of the history will give a hint of the ever-busy 
639), each built by a different ruler. Their ruins are | Orientals. But my time was, in that visit, given chietly 
more or less traceable. The first was named Fostat (The | to a study of Fostat and its surroundings, including tlie 
Tent), because Amroo pitched his tent there on his ar- | ancient Coptic churches inside of or near the Roman 
rival at the bank of the Nile, and is now known as Masr | (built on an ancient Egyptian) fort named Babylon (Bub- 
el Ateeka (Cairo the Ancient) ; the second was El Askar | loon). Six Coptic churches and a Greek convent occupy 
(The Camp), built by the Abbassee Kalifs, from a.p. 868, | not quite one-fourth of the space within the inclosure ; a 
and now marked by the ruined Mosque of Tooloon, the | Jewish synagogue and residences, cemeteries and gardens 
Turk, who declared the independence of Egypt from | the rest. 
the Kalifs of Damascus, and who was the first to unite I hired a donkey with the usual attachment, a boy, and 
Syria with Egypt—he was also the first ruler to en- | ambled over the hot sands from the Ezbekeeyeh to Fos- 
courage the fine arts, especially that Oriental style which | tat, as early in the morning as the boy and the donkey 
is now called Saracenic ; the third site was El Katai (‘The | could be persuaded to move. The Straw (Tibn) Market 
Wards), also founded by Tooloon ; and the fourth, now | and the Aqueduct of Solomon the Magnificent afforded in- 
the City of Cairo, where the Fatimee Kalifs built a mag- | teresting sketches, as did also the gardens ‘‘ watered with 
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the foot” near by. Wandering from one 
subject to another, the work of Amroo ceri 


attracted my eye, and kept me busy 
nearly two hours portraying its yenera- 
able ruins. While there, the English art- 
ist, Varley, came and chatted in a de- 
lightful way about his many years’ 
sojourn in Egypt, sketching and paint- 
ing the Pyramids, ruins and landscape 
views, selling almost every picture to a 
traveler. 

He knew about the Coptic churches 
and convents, but found nothing pictur- 
esque in them, although he had been in- 
side the most famous two or three ; and 
told me that if a visit was intended, it 
would be necessary to get a written per- 
mission from the Patriarch in Cairo, and 
said that even then Icould not feel sure of admission, be- 
cause, some years since, a traveler or visitor in search of 
treasures carried away some valuable things (a cup and a 
small plate of silver) without leave. ‘‘ However,” he now 
continued, ‘if you wish very much to go inside some of 
the old rookeries, I will see what can be done. There is a 
Coptic school near here, two of the teachers in which are 
daughters of the Patriarch, and we may be so fortunate 
as to find them willing to do our errand. I say our, be- 
cause I begin to feet curious as to what would have moved 
you to come out here to this hot and dusty place, ex- 
pecting anything within those whited walls to pay you 
for the time and labor.” 

We found the school in session, and two young women, 
descendants of the ancient people of the Pharaohs, in 
charge as teac’ ers, One of them welcomed my friend | 
with a smile, which suggested to me that a fit name for | 
her would be Victoria, for I saw at*a glance that he had 
been conquered, and by her. The sister was more beau- | 
tiful, but not so qviet and womanly. She was quite girl- 
ish, and seemed to enjoy her sistex’s conquest over my 
friend. 

We were promised a permit from the Patriarch for the 
next day, and were to be at the school promptly at its | 
opening hour. Then, lest I might not ever see her again, 
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I asked permission to sketch her face, which was granted 
in such plex +t words that, when recalling them after 
returning to Dr. Grant’s, and shewing him the sketch, 
made me feel the great danger I had been in, of losing— 
well, my head, of course ; having been married seventeen 
years, and having a wife living, I had, as may be pre- 
sumed, nothing else to lose. It may be that we poor 
men are better supplied with hearts to lose in Oriental 
countries, for I noticed that some men of means in the 
East had suffered the loss of a heart on two, three, four, 
or even—in the caso of a pasha—of unnumbered acci- 
dents, as we might reckon by the number of flowers ia 
his domestic bouquet. 

The slight outline reproduced on page 729 gives a 
mere hint of her finely molded features. After fifteen 
years, I believe her image is as vivid and charming as 
ever. What dreams came to me that night! How I 
teased an old priest of the great temple at Luxor for his 
daughter's hand, and was refused because I did not know 
how to worship the unseen gods through the help of im- 
ages of animals, real and imaginary ; and awoke to hear 
Dr. Grant say that Mohammad had called for me an hour 
ago, and my breakfast waited. I might have shivered at 
the name of Mohammad, if it had not occurred to me 
that it was the name of the donkey-boy. A further re- 
flection was, that since the Arabian prophet 
never knew the ancient Egyptians, priests 
nor maids, he would not trouble himself 
about this and that helped me to 
conclude that, after all, my artist friend, 
Mr. Varley, had already had six years the 
start of—well, we might say any other lov- 
er. What a goose I might have made of 
myself ! 

The Patriarch’s signed and sealed per- 
mission was a literary curiosity, written in 
an alphabet of Greek and Coptic letters, 
in the Coptic language, with explanations 
in Arabic. I have regretted ever since that 
I did not make a fac-simile copy of it, as I 
did of the seal. After signing my name in 
the corner, as directed, the paper was giver 
to the custodian of the Church of Al Mual- 
lakah (The Hanging Church), who opened 
the door for us with a key that was about 
two feet long, made of iron, and verily it 
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We found a ready admission, thanks to 
the pretty school-teacher; but a party of 
Englishmen, who applied an hour later, 
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did not fare so well. The Patriarch’s permission was 
apparently all right, but that white-haired keeper of the 
**muftach” would not find that precious instrument— 


HEAD OF SILVER PROCESSIONAL CROSS, 


mislaid, carried off, invisible. Anyhow, it did not ap- 
pear. Offers of silver keys, circular, and bearing the 
device of the Sultan’s treasury, or mint, did not relieve 
the case; but when the image of Mari Girgis (St. 
George) appeared on a bright English sovereign, a du- 
plicate key (?) was found by the kind keeper’s son. I 
noticed on several other days that the image of Mari 
Girgis works wonders. The soil has increased in the 
streets until one has to go down several steps to the level 
of tke lower floor of the space under the church. In the 
court-yard are two fine date-palms, growing in huge 
earthen pots, the soil being at least thirty feet above the 
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street below. The aloe is supposed to exert a magicai 
power against the evil eye, and two of these precious 
trees are carefully cultivated in the court-yard. The 
drinking-fountain near the door is small, but is well sup- 
plied with Nile water, cooled in porous jars. 

In the porch a part of the wall is painted to imitate 
colored marbles, and some spacious benches of wood, 
handsomely carved, are placed against the walls for the 
comfort of visitors. Coffee and chat are the refreshments. 

A small grove of columns of white 
marble, with one of dark basalt, are 
arranged about the nave and three 
aisles, as shown in the plan. 

Some of the columns have a small 

cross incised, or relieved, near the 
capital, like those in the margin, 
which were cut there at the time of 
the consecration of the church. A 
silver dedication-cross, seven inches 
wide and high, is nailed to a marble 
column on the left of the sanctuary. 
Its polished arms may be seen from 
nearly every part of the church. 
* The finest piece of work in the 
church is the pulpit (ambon), sup- 
ported by fifteen very slender mar- 
ble columns. Each pair are iden- 
tical, but no two pairs are alike in 
form or detail or ornament. 

We were shown the relics of certain celebrated saints, 
whose memory is revered by all Copts, and whose names 
are Mari Girgis (St. George), Tadroos (Theodore), Bask- 
haroon, and Abu Ishak (Isaac). Their bones are wrapped 
in many coverings and cased in silk brocaded with silver 
threads. 

| At another visit we were attended by the school- 
| teacher, who gave us an explanation of a number of 
paintings that hung on the walls. The most curious of 
| them was a Virgin seated before the three chapels found 
| in the east of nearly every Coptic church, before each 
of which hangs an Arabic lamp of fine design ; the roof 
of the church is shown as having twenty-nine little 
domes, each with its cross; and thirty-four saints, each 
bearing a cross and palm leaf or branch, form a circle 
| about the Virgin. Victoria said the picture was painted 
about a century since. Another showed Abu Nafer with 
a palm and fountain, a third a patriarch, and a fourth 
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an angel. This might have 
been a saint and no angel, 
although his face bore na 
very pleasant aspect. The 
artist has given him a small 
and delicate hand, and a- 
robe that is curious and un- 
usual in style. 

Some few of the columns 
had figures of saints or of 
patriarchs painted on them, 
but they were nearly invisi- 
ble from dust and general 
neglect. Victoria said her 
uncle was held in high esti- 
mation for his learning in 
church history, and that he 
taught that the Copts had 
preserved a more ancient 
and a more excellent style 
of art, as representing early 
Christian affairs, than could 
be found in any other coun- 
try. Some of the most valu- 
able had been saved under 
a disguise of a poorer paint- 
ing, which had served as a 
a covering during such times 
as when the Muslims per- 
secuted the Copts and de- 
stroyed their best works of 
art. Later the covering 


and there was found, for instance, the fine painting 
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picture had peeled off, or been removed by a cleaner, | our cicerone returned. 


of the altar-casket at the Church of Abu-s-Sifayn, which 
Pictures have been used 
in Coptic churches since the time of the Patriarch Cyril, 


is dated, in Coptic, 1280 a.p. 
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zealot, Theophilus, in a.p. 
860, cleared the churches of 
pictures. In an Abyssinian 
church, near Fostat, there 
were formerly paintings 
dated as early as 760, but 
they have all disappeared 
with the church. In the 
Church of Abu Sargah, near 
this, are some pictures made 
in the eighth century. And 
so on, that young daughter 
of a priest of the Nile coun- 
try (who would have made 
Moses a real helpmeet), 
chatted about the decora- 
tions and furniture of Al 
Muallakah, until a little 
Coptic fiend (school - boy) 
poked his head from behind 
a screen and said something 
that recalled her from the 
long ago. A riot was in full 
progress in the school. 
Sixty ruffians (to be) had 
found that one teacher was 
only fun, and they made the 
best of their opportunity. 
We could hear the merry 
noise from the door of the 
church. It was quieted on 
Victoria’s appearance, and 


Our beantiful guide showed « 
slight flush of excitement after her return from quell- 
ing the outbreak among the young knights of the black- 
board, and when she stood before a screen to describe 
its beauties, I could not keep back my admiration, for 


420 a.p., but sculptured.images never. Makreezee, the | she was then really fascinating. My eyes followed her 


Arabian, says that a zealous iconoclast in the eighth 


every motion, and my ears attended every word, while 


century broke the crosses, defaced the pictures, and , her voice made music far more melodious than choirs or 
rubbed off the frescoes from the walls. Again another | flocks of singing birds. Varley was silent with adoration 
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I would have envied his happiness in her presence, only 
I was equally delighted. 

She said that the screen was unique so far as she knew, 
and she had often been in the different churches in Cairo 
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and Fostat, and had heard accounts of the screens in all ! 
the others in Egypt. The style of the ornaments showed 
the influence of Arabian ideas; the rich scrolls inter- 
woven with Coptic letters were formed with ivory threads 
inlaid in ebony ; other scrolls were in cedar panels, and 
the frame-work is also cedar. The broad spaces are cut 
into star-like rays, and inlaid with broad and narrow thin 
bands of ivory, so arranged as to let the light from the 
lamps shine through them, producing a very mellow and 
rich effect. The design seems to change, like a kaleido- 
scope, as you move from one place to another. It is 7 
feet wide, 10} feet high, and is dated from the eleventh 
century. 

In answer to an inquiry whether there were any em- 
broideries in the church, Victoria led us before the ‘‘ hai- 
kal” door, where hung a silk curtain with scrolls and 
Coptic texts, cross and Greek inscriptions, figures of 
the Holy Virgin and Child and two attendant angels, 
and Arabic explanatory texts, all embroidered on green 
ground in many bright colors, enricned with threads of 
gold and silver. The curtain was suspended from a sil- 
ver-gilt rod by many narrow bauds of silk braid. 

The altar-covering was of silk, a dull purple, embroid- 
ered with small roses in many colors, brightened with 
silver threads. Intending a compliment, I asked if she 
had done any of this work with her needle, when she said 
that the curtain was at least a century old in some parts, 
the original work having been mounted on a new silk 
curtain a few years since. The altar-covering is new, 
and was made by the nuns in Dayr Tadroos in the Harat- 
ar-Room. 

Miss Buktor (Coptic for Victoria) served us on several 
visits to Al Muallakah and other churches, where she’ de- 
scribed their peculiarities and differences in construction 
and variety of furniture and priestly vestments. One fact 
was surprising. In none of the Coptic churches was there 
a crucifix, while in all crosses abounded everywhere, and 
a small hand-cross was always ready for use in cere- 
monies. In some cases the work was artistic and orna- 

mental. A cross of wood inlaid with medallions of 
mother-of-pearl was considered a very valuable relic | 
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of several centuries ago, in the Church of Araba Shanoo- 
dah. Another was of ebony inlaid with scrolls of silver 
threads. 

The little crosses used in benedictional ceremonies are 
of peculiar and sometimes beautiful designs. Those now 
in use are nearly in every instance of silver, without gild- 
ing, inlaying, or other ornament than the form and in- 
cisions, as shown in the engraving. Those made of | 
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bronze are many centuries old, and were originally finely 
wrought by the chaser. 


The processional cross, shown in the engraving, is usu- 
of silver, and inscribed in both Coptic and Ar- 
abic. It is also used in giving the bene- 
diction, in baptism, and in other solemn 
acts of worship, 

In the elaborately carved Patriarch’s 
seal the Patriarch is shown seated, 
with a cross (of gold) in his right 
hand, to which two keys are suspend- 
ed as symbols of his supreme office. 
In the left hand isacrozier. The twelve 
apostles are arranged as a border. 

Some of these processional crosses 
are of gold, or silver gilt, and enameled. One fine speci- 
men was evidently of Arabic workmanship, and probably 
five or six centuries old. The design was outlined with 


, thin brass soldered to the body of the cross, which was 


gold, and the enamel was filled in with a variety of colors. 
The enamel was very hard, and, it is said, is superior to 
any made in our day. The enamel used by Arab work- 
men in jewels is of a fine, hard quality, clear in color, 
and very durable. Enamelers in New York, Philadelphia 
and elsewhere in this country have expressed a strong de- 


| sire to know the secret of its preparation. I have not been 


able to learn it, although many attempts have been made. 
We were so fortunate as to be present at a marriage 
ceremony,,and have an opportunity to sketch the bridal 
crown. The material is silver, a thick plate, on which 
the ornaments and the inscription, as shown in the en- 
graving, are struck up from the back, and chiseled 
certain parts to complete the required forms for the 
letters, which spell the sentence, ‘‘ Glory to God in the 
Highest.” The small Arabic texts at the ends give the 
donor’s name and sentiments. The bridal crown, or 
marriage-diadem, is worn by both parties to the con- 
tract, and is considered a very important part of the 
ceremony. In some churches it is of solid gold, in oth- 
ers silver gilt, and a few are of plain silver, as here en- 
graved, One very fine specimen was laid 
other treasures in the Patriarch’s 
house, and was shown us by Miss 
Buktor, when I ventured to inquire 
if she had reserved such a beauti- 
ful piece of work for her special 
use, Her 
it some es morning 


>? 


aside among 


»ply was, ‘“‘I may use 
by special 
request,” and as she spoke her 7" 
eyes were turned toward my friend 
Varley, who was sensibly affected 
and could not entirely conceal his 
agitation. 
quette ? 

If not, why was it that the artist did not complete his 
design, and ally himself with this splendid daughter of 
the race of the Pharaohs? He was not made of the 
sort of stuff that composed my nature, or—— Ah, 
may have been that Miss Buktor, noble daughter, etc., 
had a mind of her own, and also may have been, and per- 
haps still is, proud of her race descent and exclusive in 
her marital ideas. 

That very evening, when showing my sketch of the 
Greek convent in the Roman fort, Fostat, I spoke of 
the young woman to Dr. Grant, when a friend of his, 
who happened to be present, said: ‘‘ These Coptic girls 
have a substantial, womanly beauty, far beyond, and 
far more enduring, than belongs to uny others in this 
climate. They are also said to be very social and 


INCISED CROSS. 


Could she—such a divine woman !—be a co- 
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domestic among themselves, but they seldom or never 
marry outside of their communion. They are wise, for 
it is more than likely that their education is as limited 
as is their habitation, which is circumscribed within a 
very few hundred feet of high, excluding walls, where 
little light enters and there is only one small, low door- 
way for communicating with the outer world of human- 
ity, which to them, probably, seems like a vast Babel of 
lost souls. It would, in my estimation, be very risky 
to take one of the fading race for a wife.” 

I waited a day or two before trying to learn what effect 
this conversation had on my artist friend. We had ac- 
cepted an invitation to visit the icterior of the Great 
Pyramid by night, in company with Dr. Grant, Wayne- 
man Dixon and some English engineers, and Mr. Varley 
and I determined to profit by an early visit, sketching, 
and looking about among the tombs and the ruins of 
the Great Temple near the Sphinx through the day. The 
party were to enter the Pyramid after sundown, to avoid 
the troublesome Bedouins, who do not venture out of 
their tents after dark; at least, they keep out of the 
Great Pyramid, which is a blessing to night-explorers. 

As noon approached, 1 Bedouin girl appeared, and 
said, in very good native English: ‘* Mister Barley, din- 
ner ready.” 

** Come,” said my friend, ‘‘ let us lunch, and loaf at our 
leisure.” 

And he led the way to a tomb, cut in the solid rock, 
where, after cleaning out the sand, he had fitted a door, 
laid a carpet, hung a hammock, and with a small table 
and a few chairs had made a home, which he had occu- 
pied more or less for six years. The Bedouins, who 
tented near, cooked for him, and supplied milk. Fruit 
and vegetables were brought by the /el/ahs, or the Arab 
boys or girls, from the villages in the Nile Valley below. 
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Shayk Homzee, who claimed the right of levying tribute | 


from every visitor to the Pyramids, on the plea that he 
was custodian, had a fair daughter, whom Mr. Varley 
had taught to read and write, both in English and Ara- 


bic, and was then beginning with her in French. She 
brought the milk and barley-cakes for our lunch. Figs, 


melons, pomegranates and other fruits enriched the table. 

When the lunch and the Arabs had been disposed of 
—that is, both had disappeared—I ventured to inquire 
if he supposed Miss Victoria would go with us on a visit 
to the two Coptic convents, Mari Girgis and Al’Adra, the 
next day. 

‘“‘T have been thinking,” said he, ‘‘ that since I have 
been away from England more than six years, it might 
be well to make a trip in that direction.” 

‘*To get (rousseau, and other requisites ?” 

‘To avoid the necessity for such things that might 
arise here if——” 

“If you do not adopt the sentiments, or reasoning, of 
the stranger whom we met at Dr. Grant’s.” 

‘Exactly. What do you think of marriage between 
different races ?” 

“Who knows the race of the pyramid-builders, its 
origin, affiliations, and its differences, if any, from the 
Aryan, as ours is called ?” 


” 


“What do you hold on the question of a marriage | 


between two different religions ? You are both nom- 
inally Christians. A few differences as to forms and 
ceremonies are of no real value when the main tenets 
of the faith are the same.” 

**T see! Isee! There is no real barrier to our union, 
except her own free will. She says that we differ in so 
many things that I would soon tire of her. What can I 
say more than promise fidelity-———” 


é 
e 


** Eternal, of course. But now, really, have you stud- 
ied this girl ?—or woman, for a woman matures much 
earlier in this climate—have you sounded her mind for 
any possible dark corners, where ghosts may lurk, and 
some day scare you, unexpectedly ?” 

‘*Do you mean, have I suspected her of having super- 
stitions which will horrify and make me despise her, 
when discovered ?” 

‘That is what I meant.” 

**Do you refer to her religious teaching ?” 

‘‘No. True religion destroys superstition, as sunshine 
dispels morning vapors. But Egypt is saturated with 
curious and mischievous superstitions, which occupy the 
mind to the exclusion of better thoughts.” 

We passed a busy and laborious night in the Great 
Pyramid ; and what with climbing to the King’s Cham- 
ber, descending the slant passage to the Well, measuring 
each stone in the ascending passage-way, and making a 
diagram of the floor and side walls, we were very tired 
when the rising sun met us as we emerged from the en- 
trance. After a few hours’ sleep, Varley and I went to 
Fostat, where Miss Buktor was found willing to again 
pilot us through the ancient rookery. 
called Mari Girgis. 

St. George is honored with a reception-room (manda- 
rah) that was at one time decorated with beautiful wood- 
carvings and wall-painting. Fire destroyed the church 
nearly a century since, and the new building is in no 
sense a reconstruction. The plan and design are copied 
after Greek models, and the decoration is coarse and 
tawdry. Victoria said this church was built for the 
fops and dandies, if one is to judge from appearances. 
The original church was built in 684 a.p, 

We were shown into the Church of the Virgin (Al 
’Adra), which is near Mari Girgis cn the north side. 
The most curious thing we found there was a glass 
lamp of Arabic make, an outline of which is given on 
p. 732. The medallions on its sides were fine specimens 
of grotesque art. The priest was a typical holy father, 
and we sketched him in the priest’s vestment, called 
“shamlah,” which was embroidered with crosses in 
bright red and yellow silk, having symbolical Coptic 
letters in the ends of the arms of each cross. 

A few years before our visit, the priest (not the one we 
sketched) sold to a visitor a MS. of the Gospel of John, 
said to have been very old. Since then the church has 
been supplied with moderif copies of their ancient books, 
and the originals have been removed to a place of safe 
keeping. 

Then Victoria said: ‘‘If you really wish to see the 
Gospels that were once in this case, you must do my 
father the honor to call at his divan, where in the 
morning I shall take pleasure in showing you the most 
precious treasure.” 

The divan of the reverend dignitary is very much like 
many others in Cairo, enriched with fine wood-carvings, 
more or less ancient, colored and gilded. What a mag- 
nificent and beautiful city Cairo must have been, in the 
days of the Fatimee and Mamlook Kalifs, filled as it was 
with splendid mosques, gorgeous palaces and spacions 
bazaars! A traveler in the eleventh century (Naseer-+ 


This time it was 


Khusran) says that the houses of the well-to-do mer- 
| 


chants, as well as those of the wealthy princes, were 
five or six stories high, and were built with such cara 
that one might fancy they were enriched with precious 
stones, instead of being made of plaster, brick and 
paint. The halls were paved with marble, porphyrs, 
serpentine, and other rare stones, in intricate and ad- 
mirable patterns. The inner doors were inlaid with 
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ivury, ebony, cedar, and other fine woods. Stained | us a ‘“‘textus” case with the MSS. found in it when it 


glass enriched the windows. The gardens were filled 
with fruit-trees, and watered by fountains of running 


GLASS LAMP IN AL ’ADRA, 


water, supply from the Nile. The divan was carpeted 
with rich and costly stuffs from India, Persia and Syria. 

The Patriarch of the little Coptic community cannot 
be said to live in any such fine surroundings, but yet 
there are evidences of the olden time on every side. 
The engraving of the Coptic Patriarch’s divan will give 
as good an impression of the scene as can be had with- 
out color. 

Since the visit of the Hon. Robert Curzon to ‘ The 
Monasteries of the Levant,” very few rare: or ancient 
MSS. have been seen in Cairo. Rich travelers, thieves 
and other devourers of books have carried away all 
except such as are required for church services. The 
Patriarch’s library has Coptic MSS. of the Psalter, Lec- 
tionary, Gospels, Consecration of Priests, Monks, and 
other Orders in the Church ; altars, fonts and holy oils ; 
Liturgies, Euchologion, Funeral Services, and Lives of 
Saints, dated from the twelfth century down. Most 
of these books were mere curiosities, since only the 
marginal notes which were in Arabic could be read by 
any of our party. The Patriarch himself was absent 
on @ visitation to the Convent of the Pulley. The 
ancient MS. of the Gospels promised us by Miss Vic- 
toria was found to be incomplete, for many pages are 
missing at the beginning and at the end, but what was 


was opened, a year or two since. We did wish to see, 
and it was brought out. 

What a pretty picture we saw! The handsome, queenly 
young woman bearing in her white hands a silver box, 
seven by four inches and an inch thick, studded with 
hundreds of round - headed nails of silver, and crossed 
and ribbed all over with inscriptions and ornaments, 
raised (repoussé), polished, and the alternate lines and 
the border gilded. The box was made of sycamore- 
wood, and had been broken open, for there were no 
hinges. It was opened in the presence of the Patriarch 
and several other persons, including Miss Victoria, and 
the only inclosure was one leaf of a Gospel in Coptic, and 
a dozen fragments of leaves from two to four inches 
across. The precious relics were returned to the casket, 
where they are yet, probably. Offers of its weight, wood 
and all, in silver, or even in gold, were of no avail, for 
His Highness the Vatriarch discovered his own name, 
engraved in small letters by the ancient artist, or, it may 
be, owner of the case, and wished to keep it as a me- 
moriul of the name, of which he felt honored. 

I had heard the title of Patriarch, as it is pronounced 
in Arabic, many times—battrak—and never felt any symp- 
toms of unusual respect for it; but when the lovely lips 
of the beautiful Coptic maid spoke’ it, referring to her 
father, who was absent, it had a musical cadence which 
thrilled me, and I involuntarily fell to musing on the 
august appearance of the venerable head of the most 
ancient branch of the Christian Church. 

At that moment a clapping of hands announced the 
entrance to the house, in the room below, of some im- 
portant personage. Every one present assumed an atti- 
tude of profound respect. A man of middle age, with 
hair raven black, entered quickly and greeted the assem- 
bly—who numbered six, besides Mr. Varley and me—with 
a benediction, when Victoria ran to him and kissed his 
hand, saying, ‘‘ Anba” (father) ; and then she seated him 
and introduced us. He had been prevented from setting 


8ST. STEPHEN.— FROM A PAINTING IN THE CHURCH 
OF ABU SARGAH, IN THE ROMAN FORT, 


left was interesting as a specimen of writing of the | out for the trip to the Convent of the Pulley by some 


fourteenth or fifteenth century. 
Miss Victoria said she would, if we desired her, show 


business with the Pasha, and was delighted to see his 
English friends. When informed that I was from Amer- 
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ica, he inquired where under the sun could a place of 
that name be hidden, but remarked, before a reply could 
be given : ‘‘ It does not matter. God has so little regard 
for those who remain obstinately without the fold, that 
even their habitation is unrecorded.” So I hastened to 
explain that Mr. Varley'and I were both English in origin 
and language, and as his regrets were relieved, he forgave 
us for having existed so long without his permission. 

That evening, when conferring with Mr. Varley, and 
comparing notes, he told me that he had an uncle in 
New York ; and when I said I knew him by name, Mr. 
Varley, who was calle “Reddy the Blacksmith,” our 
mutual friendship increased 
rapidly. The next day he 
gave me a sail in his da- 
hab eeyeh (yacht), and we 
sketched, chatted and feast- 
ed on fruits all the day long, 
enlivening the hours now 
and then by a reference to 
the sweet scion of Pharaon- 
io stock, which he propos- 
ed to transplant beyond the 
Gates of Hercules, far away 
on the bosom of Atlantis, 
into a new Garden of Hes- 
perides, Albion’s Isle. 

Imust have teased him 
with classic allusions, for 
he was silent now and then, 
when I considerately left 
him to muse, and worked 
on my sketches. He was 
naturally kind-hearted, and 
forgave all my sins as to the 
Coptic maid. 

My days in Cairo were 
numbered, and the convents, 
churches, artists, maids, and 
even the majestic mysteries, 
the Pyramids, must be left 
behind, for my face was 
turned northward. 

Beautiful remnant of an AS 
ancient race; charming in PAPAS og AUN 
person and manner, lively x 
witted, womanly and lovely 
—to look upon. Her relig- 
ion is also a remnant of an 
ancient faith ; charming in 
its rites and ceremonies, 
and interesting in its pecul- 
iar tenets and ritual, and as a spectacle gorgeous to look | 
upon. Its language, both in its alphabet and vocabu- 
lary, is a union of Greek and Egyptian, apparently a relic 
or survival of Ptolemaic and early Christian times. What 
treasures there are in the store-chambers of her mind 
cannot even be imagined by any one not thoroughly 
conversant with her speech, which is commonly Arabic. 
Whether gems or trash—who can tell ? 

** My friend,” said I, ‘‘ how is she different from the 
silver ‘textus’ case which she showed to us yesterday ? 
Very beautiful in exterior charms, but is there any real 
treasure within? How can she be a genuine relic of 
the ancient Pharaonic race, when neither she nor her 
father, nor her father’s fathers, for many generations, 
have a single word of the ancient speech of the pyramid- 
builders ? She thinks in Arabic ; her manners are molded 
by her Arab neighbors, her feelings and her sentiments 
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are akin to those of her kind, and her superstitions 
are——”’ 

‘‘Hold on!” he cried. ‘‘I cannot, dare not listen fur- 
ther. You frighten me. A word more may drive me 
mad. Iam bound up entirely in that feminine mystery, 
and cannot see how it is possible to free myself, even if I 
was convinced it was my duty ; and I am not convinced. 
I believe the casket has more than a few fragmerts in 
it, and that Miss Victoria, as you call her, if she has an 
opportunity, will develop into a most noble and lovely 
woman.” 

How could I hope to whistle down the wind ? 

When, some days after, I 
bid good-by to Dr. Grant, 
I found a note there which 
ran as here: 


*“ My Dear FrrIenpD: My trip 
to England must be postponed. 
lhad a long talk with ‘ Siadatac ’ 
(His Highness) the Patriarch, 
and presented my case, with this 
surprising result: I am to be- 
come a Copt! Incorporate my- 
self with the ancient race, at 
least formally, by joining its 
communion. Then, if my pro- 
bation is satisfactory—you know 
what next. To say that I am in 
paradise is inadequate to ex- 
press my feelings. My best 
wishes for your safe arrival 
home. Remember me to my 
uncle. Yours, etc., VARLEY. 

“Pp, S.—A messenger from 
the Batirak brings me a note, 
eanceling the conversation of 
yesterday. I recall now what 
you told me about his early life 
in the Convent of St. Anthony, 
near the Red Sea. How coulda 
man who has been brought up 
and educated in that circum- 
scribed monks’-nest ever have 
one broad idea of the world be- 
yond his immediate vicinity ? I 
am in the shadows again. I shall 
try to induce her to elope with 
me. My dahabeeyeh will take us 
to some safe place, where we 
ean be united, and freed from 
,the domination of a—never 
mind what. If she refuses, you 
ean expect to see me at Alexan- 
dria, next steamer-day, to sail 
with you.” 


I took steamer at Alexan- 
dria for Port Said and Jop- 
pa, and journeyed alone. 

Some weeks later I learned that he sailed up the Nile 
in his dahabeeyeh, but without a companion other than 
his Nubian boy, who was an excellent cook. The Arabic 
proverb says, ‘‘The next best thing to a good wife is 
a good dinner.” Varley worships his Diana from afar. 


THe famous Lord Eldon had oecasion to discharge 
a coachman whom he suspected of purloining his corn. 
Receiving a letter from a merchant inquiring into the 
man’s character, his lordship replied that he was a good 
coachman, but he entertained suspicions that he had 
cheated him. The man came soon, to return thanks to 
his lordship for procuring him so excellent a place. 
‘*My new master,” said he, ‘‘was contented to find I 
was sober and a good coachman, but, as to cheating your 
lordship, he thought the Fiend himself could not do it.” 
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LUNAR INFLUENCES. 
By A. W. BUCKLAND, 


“Tue influence of the moon upon vegetation is an 
interesting problem awaiting solution. A recent writer 
upon the subject mentions that wood - cutters in Cape 
Colony and India insist that timber is full of sap and 
unfit to be cut at full moon. -Another observation of 
lunar influence in Cape Colony is the rapid spoiling of 
meats, and other provisions, when exposed to moonlight, 
though this may be due to the fact that the light serves 
as a guide to insects.” 

Before treating of these influences, which we believe 
to be worthy of scientific inquiry and investigation, we 


will just glance at the numerous superstitions still lin- | 


gering among us in connection with the lesser light 
which rules the night, and see whether we can discover 
a few grains of reason in the apparent absurdities. 
When you first see the new moon, you must courtesy, 
and turn your money for luck. It is thought unlucky to 
cee the new moon through the window, or over your left 
shoulder. 
“If the new moon you see 
Neither through glass nor tree, 
It shall be a lucky moon to thee.” 


A Saturday moon is always unlucky, for the weather 
will be bad during the ensuing month ; but to see the 
old moon in the lap of the new betokens fine weather. 
If the crescent moon lies on her back, she holds the 
water in her lap ; but if the horns are upright, the water 
will be poured out, and it will be a wet month. 
should cut your hair in a waxing, and your nails in a 
waning, moon. Herbs should be gathered when the moon 


is full, and you must kill your pig when the moon is | 


waxing, or the meat will shrink in cooking. 

These are the principal superstitions relating to the 
moon, and they seem to fall naturally into three parts : 
the first of which may be traced to moon-worship, the 
second to the influence of the moon on the weather, and 
the third to the effect of moonlight upon plants and 
animals. 

The worship of the moon is probably as ancient as 
that of the sun. In most countries the sun held the 
first place, the moon being regarded as his consort ; but 
in some ancient religions the moon was regarded as the 
chief divinity, and was the male element, the sun be- 
coming female. This metamorphosis is still to be traced 
in many languages, as in the German; but, either as 
brother and sister, or husband and wife, the sun and 
the moon have held sway over mortals from the earliest 
times to the present day. 

If we look to the attributes assigned to lunar deities, 
we shall find they are almost always associated with the 
chase ; thus the attributes of Artemis, the moon-goddess 
of the Greeks, and of Diana, her representative among 
the Romans, are the bow and quiver, arrows or a spear, 
stags and dogs. We may therefore conclude that moon- 
worship originated amoug hunters, and that the horned 
divinities, met with so frequently in ancient sculptures, 
have some connection with the moon, the horns repre- 
senting the cusps of the crescent moon. 

We find the Assyrian and Egyptian goddesses thus 
adorned, and it would seem, from various notices in the 
Bible, that the Hebrews were given to the use of ‘round 
tires like the moon” (Isaiah iii. 18) as uead-ornaments, 
It seems probable that these round tires may have re- 
sembled those golden ornaments found in Ireland and in 
ancient Etruria, and called /uv./e. It is certain that the 
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Hebrews, like most Eastern nations, thought much more 
of the influence of the moon than we do in our colder 
clime. The new moon was ushered in by the blowing of 
the silver trumpets, and by special sacrifices. 

But we search in vain in Eastern lands for any notices 
of superstitions connecting the moon with the weather, 
for it is only in a variable climate like our own that the 
weather is watched with solicitude, and it is by no means 
clear, notwithstanding the dictum of astronomers and 
philosophers, that in our section of the globe the moon is 
wholly devoid of influence upon the weather ; for, when 
we consider that she regulates the tides, and that, at 
least on the sea-coast, the extremes of the tides certainly 
bring about atmospheric changes, these changes may 
truthfully be assigned to the primary cause—that is, the 
moon. The extent of the change would, however, natu- 


_ rally depend greatly upon the direction of the wind and 


the degree of humidity of the atmosphere at the time; 


| but we believe there is enough influence traceable to the 


moon to justify to some extent the weather-prophecies of 
our ancestors. 

When, however, we turn to the influence of the moon 
upon plants and animals, we find the minimum effects in 
our cold, variable climate, and the maximum in hot 
countries under clear skies. Yet, even here, perhaps, 
the moon may have more effect upon the growth of 


| plants than we are willing to recognize ; and, as regards 


You | 


animal life, every keeper and attendant at a lunatic asy- 
lum knows how much the unhappy inmates are excited 
at full moon, and the howlings of dogs on moonlight 
nights show that they, too, are affected in some way. It 
is, therefore, possible that there may be some truth in 
the old wives’ notion, that pigs should be killed when 
the moon is waxing. As regards the growth of hair, we 
cannot speak positively, but we have often noticed that 
the nails grow more rapidly when cut during the waxing 
period of the moon. These things are not superstitions, 
but may be ‘proved or disproved by experiment, and it 
would seem to be worth while to test experimentally 


| those lunar influences which modern philosophy is too 


ready to reject, simply because they were Old World 
beliefs. 

In the blessing accorded to the tribe of Joseph, 
through the mouth of Moses, we find especial mention 
of ‘‘the precious things put forth by the moon” (Deut. 
xxxili, 14), and certainly, in hot countries, it is well 
known that vegetation is largely dependent upon the 
moon. We have been told by planters in the West In- 
dies that the growth of sugar-cane during moonlight 
nights is twice as great as when there is no moon, as 
may be proved by the distance between the knots, or 
divisions. The Chinese attach great importance to the 
influence of the moon, so timing the sowing of the seed 
as to insure the greatest amount of moonlight for the 
springing corn. 

The appellation of ‘‘ moon-struck” is, amongst us, a 
term of ridicule, but in hot countries it is a reality, and 
no one would think of sleeping unsheltered under the 
influence of the light of the full moon. A curious effect 
of the influence of the moon on animal matter is well 
known at the Cape of Good Hope. A favorite food 
among the colonists is a fish called snoek (Thyrsites 
This is not generally eaten fresh, but is cured 
in a particular way by the Malays. Now, if this curing 
takes place during the time when the moon is at the 
full, and the light of the moon is allowed to fall upon it 
when drying, all who partake of the fish thus cured are 
seized with a swelling of the face, not particularly pain- 
ful, but very disagreeable and disfiguring, and the un- 
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happy snoek- eaters wander about like so many grown ! The battle seemed well-nigh over, and Lieutenant Reval 


children afflicted with mumps. 


From these few instances it will be seen that the infiu- | 


ence of the moon is not altogether mythical, and further 
research may show that our ancestors were justified in 
attributing to the silver planet a share in controlling the 
forces of nature greater than will be admitted by modern 


philogophers ; and that, even in changes of weather, it is | 


at least possible that the moon may have some influence, 
although only at new and full moons, when the tides are 
highest. That the weather should be affected by an 
eclipse, as many suppose, can scarcely be imagined, since 
an eclipse is only a passing shadow ; and when we come 
to the absurdities of courtesying, and turning money at 
the new moon for luck, we see only the lingering sur- 
vival of old customs and beliefs which, even in this cent- 
ury of enlightenment, cannot be wholly eradicated ; for 
in every human heart there still seems to be some little 
dark corner given up to superstition, and probably even 
now, as related by Aubrey (1678), some of our country- 
women may be found to sit astride on a gate or stile, the 
first evening the new moon appears, saying: “A fine 
moon, God bless her !” 


THE PILOT’S DEATH-OMEN. 
By D. K. 


“T sHaun die to-night !” 

Lieutenant Reval stared. The Chinese shot were in- 
deed rattling like hail upon the French flag-ship’s decks, 
but surely Pilot Thomas was not afraid of them. 

“Tt’s my birthday, you know,” resumed the English- 
man, ‘‘and that’s the day I’m to die.” 

‘* Like Cromwell, Shakespeare, King Harold, and other 
great Englishmen, eh? But, having weathered so many 
birthdays, why should this dne wreck you ?” 

‘** My birth-mark,” replied Thomas, ‘‘ was only to fade 
at my death. Well, look here.” 

Reval started and turned pale. The broad red spot on 
the pilot’s brawny arm was gone as if it had never been. 
The Frenchman's forced laugh was a sad failure, and he 
felt the redoubling of the Chinese fire just then a very 
seasonable interruption. 

Thicker and thicker rolled the smoke, louder and 
louder grew the din. 
with the scream and whoop of round shot and shells. 
The ship was girdled with a ring of dancing flames, an- 
swered by the blaze and crackle of a ceaseless fire from 
the shore. Men fell almost unseen, and death came 
blindly, no one knew whence or how. 

But the dauntless Frenchmen laughed as they fired and 
loaded, even the wounded retorting with faint cheers the 
shrill yells of the enemy. Down in the waist on the star- 
board side (the hottest place of all just then), several reck- 
less fellows struck up the old French song, ‘‘ Le Coq 
Francais est le Coq do la Gloire,” which may be thus 
translated : 

**The rooster of France is a rooster most glorious. 
He quails not, whatever mischance he may meet; 
Full loudly he crows in the fight when victorious— 
Still louder in peril, and gloom, and defeat! 
Crow, ever crow! 
He’s always just so, 
And that's his best quality, beating or beat. 


And now the Chinese fire began to slacken, growing 
fainter and fainter till at last it all but ceased, while a 
fierce red glare through the billowy smoke showed that 
the town, or a part of it at least, must-be in flames. 


The whole air seemed quivering | 


was just going up to the pilot to joke him upon the fail- 
ure of his gloomy prophecy, when suddenly there came 
@ flash and a roar, a sharp cry, and a rush of men toward 
one spot on the officers’ bridge. 

** Reval, my poor boy! are you knocked over ?” 

‘“‘Only wounded,” said. the brave young lieutenaut, 
writhing his white, pinched features into a faint emile. 
But poor Pilot Thomas lay dead beside the wheel, still 
clutching it with his stiffening hand. 


DARWIN’S THEORY OF CORAL REEFS. 


**AccorpinG to Mr. Darwin’s theory, which has been 
almost universally accepted during the past half-cent- 
ury,” says a recent writer in Nature, ‘‘the corals com- - 
mence to grow near the shore of an island or continent ; 
as the land slowly sinks, the corals meanwhile grow 
upwerd to the surface of the sea, and a water-space— 
the lagoon channel—is formed between the shore of 
the island and the encircling reef, the fringing being 
thus converted into a barrier reef. Eventually the cen- 
tral island sinks altogether from sight, and the barricr 
reef is converted into an atoll, the lagoon marking the 
place where the volcanic or other land once existed. 
Encircling reefs and atolls are represented as becoming 
smaller and smaller as the sinking goes on, and the final 
stage of the atoll is a small coral islet, less than two miles 
in diameter, with the lagoon filled up and covered with 
deposits of sea-salts and guano. It is at once evident 
that the views now advocated are, ir almost all respects, 
the reverse of those demanded by Mr. Darwin’s theory. 
The recent deep-sea investigations do not appear in 
any way to support the view that large or small islands 
once filled the spaces now occupied by the lagoon waters, 
and that the reefs show, approximately, the position of 
the shores of a subsided island. The structure of the 
upraised coral islands, so far as yet examined, appears to 
lend no support to the Darwinian theory of formation. 
When we remember that the great growing surface of 
existing reefs is the seaward face from the sea-surface 
down to twenty or forty fathoms, that large quantities 
of coral débris must be annually removed from lagoons 
in suspension and solution, that reefs expand laterally 
aud remain always but a few hundred yards in width, 
that the lagoons of finished atells are deepest in the 
centre, and are relatively shallow compared with the 
depth of the outer reefs, then it seems impossible, with 
our present knowledge, to admit that atolls or barrier 
reefs have ever been developed after the manner in- 
dicated by Mr. Darwin’s simple and beautiful theory 
of coral reefs.” 


THE LAST OF THE ROMAN CARNIVAL. 


Tue carnival of Rome as Goethe and Andersen and 
Hawthorne described it, with its wild, spontaneous mirth, 


| its masks, its intrigues, its comedies and tragedies, exists 


no longer, and even the conventional carnival we have 
had for the last ten or fifteen years is dead and buricd 
till the whirligig of time may again bring it to the sur- 
face. In the meantime we have in its place a certain 
number of odious days when the shops are shut and tlio 
streets are full of rabble, so that it is equally disagree- 
able to walk or ride in the town. On (rioredi Grasso, 
ironically called ‘‘ Thin Thursday” by the Romans, this 
year the most detestable practice of throwing coriandoli 
prevailed, and you could not cross the Corso without 
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the risk of getting a chalk-pellet square in your eyes or | deal of dancing—e.g., in Casa Nathan and in the Doria 


having your coat whitened. As for the mocole'ti, whose 
twinkling sparks used to illumine the Corso by thou- 
sands as the evening shades fell over the last day of the 
carnival, causing joyous shouts as each endeavored to 
extinguish his neighbor's light, these were represented 
last Tuesday by a few miserable tapers dispersed here 
and there in the balconies. Indeed, the only distinct- 
ive features of the Roman carnival are the veglioni, the 
masked balls at the theatres, to which —to the honor 
of old Roman tradition, be it said—ladies can go alone, 
masked or unmasked, without a male escort, and with- 
out fear of any annoyance. They may glide unnoticed 
through the crowd, in black domino and mask, or, un- 
der some gay disguise, they may intriguer and mystify 


and Pallavicini palaces ; but the doors of the great houses 
of Borghese and Barberini remained closed, et pour cause, 
A month ago the last prince of the Barberini name lay 
on his pauper bier in the Church of San Bernardo (in 
accordance with the vow of the confraternity to which 
he belonged), and since then a girl of sixteen has been 
the only representative of the proud family of Pope 
Urban VIII., whose heraldic bees swarm up his statue at 
St. Peter’s and over the buildings he erected in Rome. 


An American newspaper correspondent recently en- 
joyed the honor of an interview with Li Hung Chang, 
the Premier of the Chinese Government. He reports 


to their hearts’ content, as long as they keep their voices | the great statesman as being much displeased with the 


Tradesman (to old gentleman, who has 
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REPRISALS. 
urchased lawn-mower)—“ Yes, str, I’Lu Of IT, AND SEND IT OVER IMM——” 


Customer (imperatively)—‘‘ No, No, No!—IT MUSTN’T BE OILED! I won’r HAVE IT OILED! MIND THAT! I WANT NOISE! AND, LOOK 


HERE— PICK ME OUT A NICE RUSTY ONE, 


MY NEIGHBOR’S CHILDREN HOOT AND YELL TILL TEN O'CLOCK EVERY NIGHT, 50— 


(imperatively)—‘‘ I Mean TO CUT MY GRASS FROM FOUR TILL SIX EVERY MORNING!” 


at the regulation falsetto pitch, without experiencing an 
impertinent answer or an insolent proposition. So it 
was formerly at the Apollo, the old theatre on Tiber’s 
banks, now being destroyed to make way for the new em- 
bankment ; and so it is now at the Teatro Costanzi, 
where the veolioni this carnival were particularly brilliant. 
The different clubs, too, give capital balls ; that of the 
Artists’ was, as usual, very crowded and amusing enough, 
though there were not so many costumes as I have seen. 
As usual, those of the Spanish artists were the best. An 
Aragonesa, with short petticoats, showing shapely feet 
in pale-blue slippers ; and a ‘ Maja,” with high comb, 
mantilla and training skirts, both played their parts so 
well that they mystified everybody, till their voices be- 
trayed them ; and a good background was afforded them 
by a room painted with the Moorish tiles and arabesques 
of the Alhambra. In private houses there was a good 


conduct of the United States Government in exclud- 
ing Chinese from this country. And he intimated that 
if the Chinese were not shown greater consideration, 
China would retaliate by excluding all Americans, in- 
cluding the missionaries, from the Empire. There are 
many Americans who favor the restriction, and some 
who favor even the prohibition, of Chinese immigration 
to this country, who feel that the course pursued by Con- 
gress and the Administration in reference to the Chinese 
during the recent campaign was discreditable to this na- 
tion and needlessly irritating to the Chinese Government. 
To influence a few votes, not only have the commercial 
and religious interests of Americans in China been im- 
periled, but also their lives. It is important that the 
objects desired by the United States be secured in some 
manner by which the interests of our citizens or the mis- 
ionary work in which they are engaged will not suffer. 
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‘There is a warl’ fu’ o’ wimmen folk.’ 
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“** ELINOR,’ HE SAID, AT LAST, SPEAKING SLOWLY AND GAZING OUT OVER THE WATER, ‘X¥OU KNOW THAT XOU ABB MINE IN 
HEART, IN THOUGHT, IN ALL BUT NAME,’” 


FUGITIVE HEARTS. 


By M. M. 


‘‘Wuat a gray day !” mused Blake, buttoning his coat 
more closely as a flaw of wind swept the forward deck. 
‘‘Gray, dripping clouds; a gray, dreary river, and 
misty, gray, granite domes. An Ossianic landscape. And 
I must chance to set out on such a morning for—for the 
Summer. A vague quest, indeed. I could seek through 
life for the Grail, or for any other definite object ; but 
this search for a dream, a motive, a hope, not even a 
well-defined ideal—I am Quixote, not Galahad. I sup- 
pose my quest will end with some woman, when I find 
her ; most quests do, Yet old John, the gardener, says, 
But old John is 
essentially commonplace ; lacks height and depth; is a 
flat surface. Any other flat surface would fit old John. 
His ideal is an a posteriori creation, based on his knowl- 
cdge of Betsey. And mine ? Well, the fact that I have 
one is evidence—to me—that she exists. But would I 
be hers? I think so. Yes, that follows. And so, too, 
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I follow. Sunlight will some day gild these ‘hills of 
Morven,’ and some day the ‘light that never was on sea 
or land’ will glorify my life. But what is it Gautier 
says ?—‘ Delay not too long or the flame will burn the 
altar.’ ” 

His monologue was broken by a handkerchief blown 
skurrying across the deck. Intercepting it, he restored 
it to an elderly lady of refined and quiet mien, who 
thanked him with smile and bow and rejoined her com- 
panion. Of the latter he caught a glimpse, and invol- 
untarily stepped forward, her face seeming so entirely 
familiar. He halted, however, when her large, dark eyes 
met his for a moment, and turned away without recogni- 
tion. 

‘“Who is she? Where have I seen her ?” he said to 
himself, over and over, watching them as they walked to 
the bow of the steamer. When they passed aft, he gazed 
again intently, but only to find that no one feature 
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seemed as familiar as the whole, as in cases of mere tan- 
talizing resemblance. Masses of glossy brown hair ; 
deep, Lrown, luminous eyes ; cheeks tinged with brown | 
and red; daintily gloved hands; a slender, exquisitely 
developed form ; an unconscious queenliness of carriage, 
and something more—that subtle, intangible something 
which differentiates faces — that soul -light shining 
through. Surely he had somewhere met her; yet the 
more he analyzed her face, the more he marveled where. 

Being of a methodical turn of mind, he then began an 
exhaustive review of places where he might have seen 
her — town, sea, city and mountain, all without avail. 
Yet when he walked aft to obtain another glimpse, the 
same irresistible impression returned—some place, some 
day he had met and known her. Returning after a brief 
intervel, he failed to find them. They had retired, per- 
haps for rest, or perliaps—he blushed to think—annoyed 
by his scrutiny. Where were they going ? At what place | 
would they leave the boat ? Some one on board might 
know. On the lower deck he found the elder of the 
ladies having their trunks checked. An: so, after her | 
departure, he learned their destination ;. aud so it was 
that the Bresden Springs Hotel secured another welcome 
guest at that somewhat obscure inland resort. 

As there were but few boarders, Mr. Raimon Blake 
soon enjoyed a speaking acquaintance with Mrs. Aldan, | 
by whom le was at last introduced to ‘‘My daughter | 
Elinor.” 

They came from the South, and had never before been 
farther North than Washington. Now, as Blake had 
never been South beyond that point, and not frequently 
as far, he seemed forced to give up his theory of their 
prior acquaintance. And yet, with her rare smiles or oc- 
casional glezms of her dream-haunted eyes, there ever 
came to him a quick, inexplicable glimpse of a scene, a 
life, a delight, somewhere—like those lightning-flashes 
of recollection which sometimes, in the dull routine of 
day, come back to tell us that we dreamed last night. 

Of these perplexing experiences he had not spoken to 
Elinor, much as he sought her society—had not spoken, 
as he had no explanation to offer. ‘‘The doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls cannot explain it,” said he ; 
“that Hindoo imbecility, with its chain of incarnated 
experiences, hampering the human intellect with the 
clumsy mechanis:a of an animal brain. Nor even that 
Pythagorean absurdity which would keep a man begin- 
ning ever at the foot of the ladder.” : 

And so the days rolled on, bringing a more intimate 
acquaintance with Elinor, which ripened into friendship, 
perhaps into love—he could not tell. For who shall say 
where love begins ? Where the lilac of sunset skies 
blushes into rose ? Where the blue of darkening twilight 
decpens into purple and jet ? 

One night, after hours of sleep—how many he knew 
no:—he found himself suddenly, without apparent cause, 
alert, wide-eyed, and completely awake. It had not been 
a struggling back of the spirit, taking possession of his 
faculties one by one until all were under control ; but 
he was clear-minded instantly, as an electric light routs | 
shadows from a darkened room. He had stepped from 
his sleep-life into Lis waking life before the experiences 
of the one had been clouded or obliterated by the other— 
while his recollection of events was still intensely vivid. 
He had been singing, and the echoes of the melody still 
lingered in his heart. Knowing the transitory nature of | 
ruch memories—how in the morning they are dim, like 
ancient photographs, or faled wholly—-he sprang from 
bed, groped lis way to the table, and wrote down in the 
dark a hurried memoranda of the locus of his dream: 


' 
| 
| 
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Broad halls flooded with light ; a winding, graceful stair- 
way ; the involuted figures of a carpet in which crimson 
and gold predominated ; and through a wide casement, a 
placid river curving sinuously afar among hazy, Indian- 
summer hills. Over all was shed a splendor of light and 
coloring for which he had no words—‘‘the light that 
never was.” She, too, was there. He seemed to know 
her by another name—a soft, sweet, musical word, lost 
to him now. He had felt the touch of her rosy fingers 
as they stood looking out on the dreamy hills; he had 
felt the delicious thrill of her warm, sweet lips as they 
had leaned together instinctively in their wordless con- 
tentment. Then, lifting their voices, they had begun to 
But here he was baffled. Most of the song had 
passed beyond recall; and the strange, exquisite air 
seemed, each momeut, on the point of escaping. Time 


sing. 


and again he sung it to himself, hoping to fasten it in 


his memory ; and then, for the “insubstantial pageant” 
was fading, he returned to his couch and slept. 

In the morning his notes brought back his dream with 
a vividness which made it as real as any experience of 
yesterday. In the light of this revelation, as he believed 
it, of his dual, parallel lives, many perplexing incidents 
of the past were made clear—melodies which he found 
in his heart on waking ; places curiously familiar when 
visited, as he thought, for the first time. And more than 
all, he had now solved the mystery of those haunting 
gleams, flashing and fading too quickly to be caught on 
the mirror of memory, yet so bright while they endured 
as to leave life dark and sad when they had flown. 

**And why ?” said he. ‘‘Is it not a rational theory ? As 
long as the spirit remains in the body, we are awake and 
conscious, Its departure is the reason and cause of sleep. 
Its final leave-taking, when the ‘silver cord is loosed,’ 
that is the close of life under earth conditions. Mine 
cannot be an isolated case, except that I may recall my 
dream-life with more or less distinctness than others. It 
it were real to me, it must have been real to Elinor also. 


gut did she bring back a recollection of it? Probably 
not; I should have lost mine but for my midnight 
notes. If I could awaken her remembrance of the same 


events, that would be proof, and crystallize these specu- 
lations into a belief.” 

That evening, in the twilight, they strolled down 
through the clover-meadow to the edge of the lake, and 
rode out on its calm waters. After awhile conversation 
ceased, and Liake, allowing his boat to drift idly among 
the lily-pads, revolved in his mind the experiences of 
which he had planned to speak. 

** How nice it is of you,” he said, at last, ‘‘ not to ex- 
pect me to talk. Do you know that is a measure of 
friendship ? Good friends can sit together in silence a 
long time contentedly, and it often happens, too, that 
their thoughts are traversing much the same ground. 
They are thus in voiceless communion. And s0, it is 
not only the presence, but the impress of the other's 
thought, which makes a double reverie so delightful.” 

She made no response, and, after a moment's silence, 
he again began, slowly, gazing abstractedly over the 
water. 

‘**Perhaps I know where your thoughts have been,” 
said he. ‘‘There is a melody which you can almost re- 
call, a dream-song that haunts you.” And then, chang- 
ing his form of speech, he continued, as if musing: ‘1 
see two standing hand in hand by a broad window. Be- 
hind them, the hall is flooded with a warmth and briglit- 
ness like the glow of last sunlight. In front, a flower- 
starred lawn touches the margin of a smooth river, 
winding away through amethystine meadows. Where 
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it is crossed by the sun-path, it glows like beaten gold, 
and beyond, with a paler shimmer, disappears among 
misty hills, As I watch them, with a common impulse 
their lips meet and cling, and then, arm in arm, as the 
sun goes down, with one accord, with one unspoken 
thought, they lift their voices in song—a hymn of love 
and peace and joy.” Commencing with the remembered 
words, softly he began to sing : 


“After long days and weary deserts wended, 
Far rising rivers shall mingle at the sea, 
After long doubt _” 


Almost in alarm, he ceased, and gazed at his companion. 
Her voice had joined his as naturally as any maiden 
might follow softly in a song she loved. 
events described had been so fainiliar to her, that the 
strangeness of his knowledge of the circumstances had 
not crossed her mind. Meeting his startled, inquiring 
glance, for a second she seemed in bewilderment, and 
then, as the full meaning of the incident flashed upon 
her, with an expression of utter sorrow she buried her 
face in her hands. 

‘*Please take me home,” 
bing in her voice. 

Blake was no longer able to restrain his emotions. 

**Oh, Elinor, my own, my dream-love !” he whispered. 


‘You are, you must be, mine on earth, in this life —in | 


all lives. Speak, my love, and tell me it is so.” 

But she neither raised her head nor answered, except 
to repeat, imploringly : vy 

‘‘ Please—please take me home !”. 

Seizing the oars, Blake rowed to the beach in silence, 
drew the boat partly from water, and reached his hand to 
help her alight. 


With averted eyes she stepped forward, ignoring his | 


outstretched arm until a lurch of the boat rendered as- 
sistance necessary, and he felt her slender fingers quiver 
uncontrollably in his grasp. 

As she stepped upon the sand, he again sought to de- 
tain her, holding her hand and imploring her to speak. 

Tears streamed down her cheeks, and she looked piti- 
ful in her misery, as she replied : 

“Oh, my friend! You must not ask me. 
me back ; I must have time to think.” 

Kissing her hand fervently, he released it, and she 
sprang away through the narrow meadow-path. He fol- 
lowed just behind, and as they approached the hotel, ad- 
vanced, placing her unresisting hand on his arm. Yet 10 
word was said, save ‘‘Good-night,’’ when they reached the 
porch. 

Blake sought his room early, but heard the village 
clock strike one and two and three before he could 
banish thought of what had happened. He then sank 
into a dreamless sleep, from which he did not awaken 
until long after his usual hour. 

“ Why, good - morning, Mr. Blake,” said Mrs, Connor, 
roguishly. ‘I presume I owe this pleasure of a late 


Please take 


. . | 
breakfast with you to your walk to the railway-station 


with our friends. A departure somewhat unexpected— 


to the rest of us.’ 


nor continued : 


‘‘{ think Elinor was sorry to leave, as she had contem- | 


plated spending at least another month here.” 
“They changed their plans very suddenly,’ 
Blake. 
It was really truc ; they had gone to New York city, 
the great, throbbing heart of the continent, where paths 


’ 


observed 


The scenes and | 


said she, with a trace of sob- | 


] 


| 
| 


} 


are so easily crossed and lost. 
knew. 


Further than this no ene 
How should he trace them? He knew their 
home city, of which Elinor had very often spoken, aud 
thither, after much reflection, he resolved to go. Not 
but that he was well aware that she had left to avoid 
their further meeting ; but he also knew that in all the 
world there was only one love for him, one hope, vu: 
promise of happiness, and that lay in finding her. Then, 
too, though he could not conceive her reasons for flight, 
it somehow did not seem as strange as it might, but al- 
most a natrral turn in the tortuous course of love. Aud 
quite as nai tral, too, that he should follow. 

‘“*T have a Grail to seek now,” he said, almost jul: 
lantly. ‘‘Sweeter its vain quest, sweeter its unfulfill. d 
hope, than all the world beside.” 

A fortnight later found him in her native city. Not 
that he much expected to find her there, but to learn her 
whereabouts, or something bearing on the mystery of Ler 
abrupt departure. The name Aldan was well known, and. 
he was readily referred to a Dr. Levene, who had man- 


aged Mrs. Aldan’s property since the death of her hus- 


band. Levene, they said, could be found at the old-fash- 
ioned, tree-embowered Aldana homestead, in a quiet por- 
tion of the town. 

Sending in his card, the doctor met him courteously, 
and begging him to be seated, excused himself long 
enough to seal and send a letter, then turning, said, 
politely : 

‘‘And now, Mr. Blake, how can I be of service to 
you ?” 

During the interim Blake had watched the doctor navr- 
rowly. He was large, well formed and featured ; |! a 
quick, cold eye, a self- possessed, decisive manner, wud 
was apparently near his fortieth year. Thus much any 
one could see. What Blake felt was, that his host's 


| courtesy veneered a resolute, heartless nature ; that he 


was a man of singular force, and one who would not 
allow himself to be greatly hampered by conscientious 
scruples. 

‘‘T was referred to yon, doctor,” began Blake, ‘‘ag 
doubtless informed of the whereabouts of Mrs. Aldan, 
whose address I desire to obtain.” 

‘‘Tndeed,” replied the doctor, with a penetrating 
glance, ‘‘I think I have not heard from her since the 
14th of the month ; and I believe I may pardonably add 
that Mrs. Aldan really knowseso little of her own mat- 
ters that I could doubtless save you trouble, if you de- 
sire to see her on business.” 

‘“‘T can scarcely call it business,” answered Blake, 
pleasantly—‘‘ merely a desire to learn her last place of 
sojourn in the North.” 

‘You have seen her recently ?” said the doctor. 

‘* Quite recently,” responded Blake, coolly. 

“And neglected to obtain her address before you 
parted ?” 

‘‘T failed to see her before her leave, as I had in 
tended,” was the reply; for though resenting the doc- 
tor’s inquisitiveness, Blake desired to be conciliatory. 

‘‘And she left no address ?” continued the doctor. 


| ‘Perhaps not considering your business as of sufficient 
With a quick apprehension of the truth, Blake simply 
replied that he was later than usual ; whereat Mrs. Con- | 


importance to demand another interview.” 

This blandly uttered intermeddling irritated Plake, es- 
pecially as he somehow fancied the doctor understood 
that the object of his search was Elinor, not her mether. 

“‘T shall not dispute your ingenions inferences, sir,” 
said he, nonchalantly. ‘‘ Mrs. Aldan can doubtless judge 
of the importance of my business, if you will kindly fur- 
nish me her address.” 

‘*T have no reason to believe that I have her present 
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address,” replied the doctor. ‘‘She is quite inclined to “Tt does seem strange, even at times to me. It is 
move from place to place.” strange,” replied the doctor, with mocking pleasantry. 

“Her address of the 14th will answer my purpose,” | ‘‘A peerless, perfect woman, and —well, I may say, a 
answered Blake, his eyes beginning to glitter a little | commonplace physician. I avvreciate your natural sur- 


balefully. | prise, sir, and am inclined to show you th» evidence.” 

As no further evasion was possible, the doctor leaned “You can show me nothing except tke door,” re- 
back in his chair, loohed at his guest a moment, and then | sponded Blake, excitedly. ‘‘If Elinor has married you, 
began, with tantalizing deliberation : it has been through coercion or—or villainy. She is not 


“I think, Mr. Blake, from my present information, or, | yours in heart nor, as far as I know, in name. I shall 
rather, lack of information, as to your object in seeking | unravel this, sir.” And so speaking, he strode toward 
her, that I am justified in declining, for the present at | the door. 
least, to furnish you the address you wish.” Ah!” said the doctor, a wicked, half- smused smile 
showing his perfect self-con- 
tro], ‘‘ You interest me, and 
I will—yes, I will inform you 
that tho ladies were, at last 
advices, at Dunefield-by-the- 
Sea, where Elinor will doubt- 
less be pleased to receive an 
acquaintance of her hus- 
band’s. Perhaps a note from 
me would be of service to 
you ? No? Well, then, I will 
bid you good-morning.” 

And, smiling cynically, he 
bowed his visitor out. 

This interview left Blake in 
no pleasant mood, and he was 
also so hopelessly perplexed 
by her asserted marriage that 
he had not entirely realized 
what a death-blow had been 
dealt his plans and hopes. 

‘* My only hope,” he said. 
Yet the doctor, whatever had 
been his motive, had given 
the address, and to Dune- 
field he hastened, deter- 
mined to be guided in the 
future by what he should 
hear from Elinor’s own lips. 

He found it a little sea- 
side hamlet, with one large 
hotel, on whose register he 
easily discovered the entry, 
‘‘ Mrs. Aldan and daughter.” 

‘‘Why was her name not 
given ?” said he, with sink- 
ing heart. 

It was early afternoon ; the 
long piazza was almost de- 
serted. Blake sat gloomily 
meditating, when he heard 

HISTORIC HOUSES IN WASHINGTON.—COMMODORE DECATUR’S HOUSE AND TOMB, a slow step, and saw Elinor 
SEE PAGE 745, 

This made Blake’s blood boil, and he rejoined, hotly : 

“‘T will then ask you, sir, one further question—the 
reason of your refusal ? I await your further insolence.” | response to an intense gaze, glanced up at Blake. 

The doctor sneered, but almost good -humoredly—a Her face grew slowly pale and paler, and then—for he 
sort of amused ferocity—and then replied, deliberately : | had sprung to his feet, advancing—she bowed silently, 

“‘T think I will answer that. The wealth and confiding | and mechanically took his proffefed hand. 
natures of Mrs. Aldan and Elinor render them the easy ‘*Come out on the beach,” said he, and with no further 
prey of all sorts of adventurers, and I have a double in- | word they walked away side by side. Avoiding bathers 
centive to vigilance—first, to protect the estate which is | and playing children, they passed on, each busied with 
under my management ; and again, my desire, as Elinor’s | thronging thoughts. As the way grew rougher, he placed 
husband, to secure her from annoyance.” her hand on his arm, but still no word was said. Her sad 

“‘Elinor’s husband! You !” exclaimed Blake, fiercely, | eyes seemed oblivious to her surroundings, and Blake's 
scarcely realizing what he said. ‘You! Preposterous ! | handsome face was worn and furrowed by sombre thought. 
infamous !” : ; Passing a jutting bluff, he seated her on a low ledge, 


coming down the porch, her 
gaze resting listlessly on the dimpled sea. For a moment 
she stood in reverie, pathetic in its wistfulness ; then, in 
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and threw himself on the sand by her side. 
ment he remained silent. 

‘* Elinor,” he said, at last, speaking slowly and gazing 
out over the water, ‘‘you know that you are mine in 
heart, in thought, in all but name. You know that it is 
only with and through each other that we can hope for 
happiness. You know that we are-wedded in spirit, 
made for each other, and bound with a bond which no 
accident of earth can loosen or sever. And knowing all 
this, with our eyes opened to the truth as by miracle— 
why do you not fly with me—not from me ?” 

She turned her deep eyes on him with a look of intense 
reproach and pain. 

‘*Raimon,” said she, ‘yon should have spared me 
this. You knew—you know my answer. You have 
learned from other lips what I sinfully had not strength 
to tell you. I had found until then so little of joy in 
life. You know all, and you know how—how cruel you 
are!’ She paused, turned her face seaward, until the 
wind had dried her tears, and, becoming more tranquil, 
continued, pathetically ;: ‘‘I ask you now, my—friend, 
that you neither seek nor see me again. Trust me, and 
jeave me until fate shall open the way for our happiness. 
Then I will send for you. Promise me this. Oh, Rai- 
mon—oh, my friend! Trust me, pity me, and promise.” 

With streaming eyes, she held out her hands as in fare- 
well. 

Covering them with kisses, he whispered the promise, 
and then, with a quick sense of the emptiness of the fut- 
ure came also a thrill of exultation, of pride, in his sac- 
rifice—a martyr-inspiring elevation of sentiment which 
taught him that life and pain and death were as feathers 
in the scale with duty. 

‘*\ charming tableau,” said a pleasant voice, and turn- 
ing with a start, they beheld the sardonic face of Dr. 
Levene, who had rounded the base of the cliff and 
approached noiselessly over the sand. ‘‘I was really 
tempted to withdraw, I felt myself so de trop. You 
now see, my young friend”’—and he looked at Blake— 
‘*how correct I was in my intuition that your business 
could have been as rationally—or shall I say as prop- 
erly ?— transacted with the husband. And you, too, 
Elinor,” ko ccntinued, assuming a voice and look of 
playful reproach ; ‘‘ you know I have often told you 
that your sympathetic heart would some day involve 


For a mo- 


you in—embarrassment. Had we not better return to 
the hotel? You will-join us, Mr. Blake? Really, sir, 
we cannot excuse you. People would misinterpret the 
incident, ‘if wife should dine at Edmonton and Blake 
should dine at Ware ’—if you will pardon the paraphrase 
—simply because I come. My arm, my dear ?—or Mr. 
Blake’s? The way is quite rocky.” 

This insowciant cynicism so astonished Blake as to 
fairly deprive him of speech. But Elinor, after listen- 
ing in silence, queenly and unabashed, turned to Blake 
and spoke. 

‘Perhaps I owe you, my friend, a further word of ex- 
planation. Dr. Levene does not misjudge me; he has no 
grievance, and will complain of none. He knows that the 
conditions of our contract have been kept inviolate, and 
will be. And now, my friend, farewell. My mother and 
myself leave Dunefield this evening. We go abroad. 
When conditions are altered, I will send for you, Un- 
til then, trust me, and good-by.” 

‘Mr. Blake,” said the doctor, with quizzical courtesy, 
lifting his hat politely, ‘‘if our ways must now diverge, 
it only remains to say adieu. I need hardly add that my 
wife’s friends are mine, and that I shall be always inter- 
ested in knowing you better. Good-by, sir, good-by.” 
And together this strangely united couple, this travesty 
of the holiest relationship, walked away over the glisten- 
ing sands. 

Baffled, mystified, without plan or present hope, Blake 
made no effort to see her again. Finding, after a month 
or so, that his aimless wandering simply changed the 
monotony of old place and face for new ones, he returned 
to his home, It was late in the Fall when a chance news- 
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paper item gave a new and intense interest to his life. 
Goodwin Aldan, wrongly accused of crime, had come 
back to his home, established his innocence, and threat- 
ened with vengeance the man who had not only directed 
suspicion toward him, but coerced his sister into mar- 
riage, and thus obtained control of her coveted property, 
by the threat of yielding her accused brother up to 
justice. 

Young Aldan, however, had found the doctor battling 
with a still more relentless enemy—a deadly fever, con- 
tracted at the bedside of a charity patient ; for two of 
the doctor’s qualities, which might easily masquerade as 
virtues, were his intrepidity and his professional anxiety 
t» relieve physical suffering. 

‘*Quite like you, my boy, to air your safe bravado by 
a sick-bed. I trust soon to be quite at your service,” said 
the doctor, weakly whispering, yet with his old, uncon- 
quarable insolence. When, however, he at last left his 
bed, he was beyond earthly vengeance. 

* * * * * + 

Elinor was still abroad, though it had now been three 
months since fate had broken her cruelest of all bonds— 
a vow where love is not. Day after day Blake patiently 
awaited the summons to joiu her. Would she write ? 
Should he expect her to take the initiative, and send for 
him ? Would she not shrink from it as unconventional, 
unwomanly ? Might she not fear that his love had been 
rimply an unabiding fancy? Yet he had promised to 
wait and trust. 

Finally there came a communication without signa- 
ture—a place, a date, and a verse of song; new, yet old, 
and strangely familiar—the missing words of the haunt- 
ing melody which they had seemed to sing as they stood 
with clasped hands gazing out on the radiant river and 
soft, bine hills of dream-land : 

* After long days and weary deserts wended, 
Far rising rivers shall mingle at the sea. 
After long doubt, oh, love, thy quest hath ended; 
Fugitive heart, thy home is here with me.” 


So it was his summons came. Another week, and they 
wandered arm in arm through aisles of odor and blos- 
soms ; watching the broad, crimson sun sink into the 
waves, blending the rose and gold of a sunset sky with 
the gold and glory of a Summer sea. 

‘*‘ Elinor,” said he, ‘my love, how favored are we be- 
yond other mortals, how happy beyond our hopes,! We, 
who have blended our real life and our dream-life as sun- 
set melts the sea and sky together. We who have found 
on carth the goal of hope, the Holy Grail of love.” 

She found no voice for answer, but through their misty 


lashes he caught the gleam of joy-lighted eyes lifted to | 


lis; and lifted to his were flower-sweet, loving lips, 
which elung in their long content, as once before when 
love for a moment unveiled the portal of life to be. 
Then, as the upper red rim of fire fell beneath the 
waves, and the wings of twilight shadowed the fading 
sea, two voices, softly singing, floated out through the 
listening leaves : 
* Fugitive heart, thy home is here with me.” 


A REPORT comes by way of Germany that a novel use 
« f electricity has been made in India, for the prevention 
of the intrusion of snakes into dwellings. Before all the 
loors, and around the house, two wires are laid, con- 
nected with an induction apparatus. 
ttempt to crawl over the wires, he receives a shock of 
\‘eetricity, which either kills or causes him to retreat. 
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HISTORIC OMENS. 


Trirtinc incidents have sometimes preluded great 
events, as, for instance, when the officers of Hannibal's 
army were heard to laugh by the soldiery on the morning 
of the battle of Cannw, and the joyous sounds were wel- 
comed as a harbinger of victory. In times of national 
crises, especially, the air of troubled States becomes thick 
with signs and prognostics, every one becomes a sooth- 
sayer or interpreter of dreams, and every event is hailed 
as a bright or black one. ‘‘ Hollow blasts of wind, seem- 
ingly at a distance, and secret swellings of the sea,” says 
Bacon, ‘‘often precede a storm.” Thus the unknown 
author of ‘‘ The Vision of Piers Plowman,” who wrote in 
the reign of Edward III., surprised the world by predict- 
ing the fall of the religious houses by the hand of a king ; 
Erasmus foretold the destruction of the rich shrines, the 
Regent Murray was solemnly warned by John Knox not 
to go to Linlithgow, where he was assassinated, and 
George Fox claimed that he had a distinct prevision of 
the fire of London—an event to which many allusions 
may be found during the era of the civil wars. 

The celebrated Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, had been 
forewarned that when he should see a wolf and a bull 
engaged in combat his own death would quickly ensue. 
Years passed away, and’ he had penetrated into the 
market - place of Argos, a city to which he had been 
laying siege, when, lifting his eyes, he beheld among its 
consecrated statues the effigy of the very conflict he had 
been taught to fear. The prediction at once returned to 
his mind, and though he took the precaution to remove 
the royal diadem, he was, within a few moments, struck 
down by a tile from the roof of an adjacent house. This 
prophecy regarding Pyrrhus brings to mind one very 
similar in English history. Henry IV. had been told that 
he would end his days in Jerusalem, and the King inter- 
preted the prediction in the sense that he was destined to 
fall, amid the flattering glories of victory, in the act of 
setting free the Holy City from the dominion of the in- 
fidel. But the saying was brought to pass in a manner 
altogether different. He was seized with mortal illness 
while performing his devotions at the shrine of the 
Confessor, in Westminster Abbey, and borne thence to 
the abbot’s apartments. On coming to himself he in- 
quired where he was, and was told in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, on which he called to mind the intimation he 
had so long before received, and resigned himself to his 
| fate. 

The whole story of the life of William the Conqueror, 
from the sailing of his fleet from Normandy to the battle 
of Hastings, is marked by superstitious incidents. On 
arriving at Pevensey, the Duke landed last of all; the 
moment his foot touched the sand he made a false step 
and fell on his face. 


A murmur arose, and voices cried, 
a bad sign ;” but William, rising, 
said, quickly, ‘‘ Why do you wonder? I have seized this 
ground with my hands, and so far as it extends it is mine, 
it is yours.” So also when Cesar slipped and fell on land- 
ing in Africa, he is reported to have exclaimed, ‘‘ Land of 
Africa, I take possession of thee.” <A similar story is re- 
lated by Froissart of Edward III., who is said to have 
fallen with such violence on the sea-shore at La Hogue 
that the blood gushed from his nose, and a ery of con- 
sternation being raised, the King answered, quickly, 
| ** This is a good token, for the land desireth to have me.” 
These occurrences recall what Ségur tells us, how when 
Napoleon arrived on the banks of the Niemen (June, 1812), 
| his horse fell and threw him, and a voice was heard to cry 
that it was a bad augury. The following day, no sooner 


**Tfeaven preserve us ! 
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had the Emperor crossed the river than the wind rose 
and the rolling of thunder was heard, and many beheld 
in the fiery clouds which gathered over their heads a 
presage of the tronbles which would ensue upon the in- 
vasion of the soil of Russia. In arming for the battle of 
Hastings, Duke William by accident put on his coat-of- 
mail hind part foremost. It was an evil omen to his 
followers ; but, said he, ‘‘the sign is a good one, for as 
the hauberk has been turned about, so will he who wears 
it be turned from a duke toa king.” The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, however, refused to officiate at the corona- 
tion of the invader of another's rights, and the Norman 
guards, mistaking the acclamations of the spectators for 
a tumult, fell upon the people without the abbey ; in the 
deeds of wrong done that Winter’s day when he was 
crowned, men saw a presage of what William’s reign 
would be. 

Many were the forebodings of evil derived from the oc- 
currences connected with the coronation of Charles I. 
When a child in his cradle at Dunfermline, an angel, it 
was said, had descended from heaven, and covered him 
in a bloody mantle. When proclaimed at the gate of 
Theobalds, Sir Edward Zouch was reported to have used 
the words, ‘‘ dubilable heir to the throne,” instead of in- 
dubitable. On the day of the coronation, the royal barge 
in which the King proceeded to the palace shot on be< 
yond the appointed landing-place, and, dashing into the 
stairs belonging to the back yard, which were dirty and 
inconvenient, stuck fast ere it reached the causeway. 
‘‘This was taken to be an evil and ominous presage.” 
When the Archbishop presented the King to the people, 
no voice was raised nor cheer answered, and more unlucky 
still was the text of the sermon preached by Senhouse, 
Bishop of Carlisle, ‘‘I will give thee a crown of life.” In 
later years, at the trial of Strafford, at which Charles was 
present, the silver top was observed to fall from the 
King’s staff. On the day on which he was crowned, the 
monarch was clothed in white and not in purple, as his 
predecessors had usually been, and this, whether due to 
the advice of Laud, or to the lack of a sufficiency of 
purple velvet in London at the time, was afterward re- 


garded as having brought on him the misfortunes which | 


had been predicted of old for the White King. Herbert, 
in his account of the funeral of Charles, remarking the 
downfall of snow which covered the pall and converted 
its blackness into a robe of innocency, adds ;: ‘‘ Thus went 
the White King to his grave.” 

Baxter notes the terrible thunder-storm on Charles 
II.’s coronation-day, which reminded him of the pre- 
vious coronation, when he had been a boy at school, and 
sorely affrighted by the earthquake, which was among 
the day’s portents; but Pepys remarks that the people 
did not take much notice of the thunder and lightning 
on this occasion —a presage which was accounted as 
nothing, compared with the tottering of the crown upon 
the head of James II., a sight which the Queen herself 
beheld with dismay, and the rent flag which fluttered 
upon the White Tower, torn by the wind, as the signal 
was given that he was crowned. Nor was it iess an omen 
to the superstitious that the royal arms should have 
fallen, on the day of the coronation, from the window of 
one of the metropolitan churches. At the subsequent 
banquet, the champion, after challenging, was moving 
toward the King, when he fell all his length in the hall— 
a sight at which the Queen remarked, says Prynne, “See 
you, love, what a weak champion you have ?” 

Ominous signs were not wanting at the ccronation of 
George III. Thus the sword of state was forgotten, the 


Lord Mayor's sword being borrowed in its stead, and the ‘ 


great diamond fell from the crown to the ground—an in- 
cident which was subsequently regarded as a foreboding 
of the loss which took place in the separation of the 
American colonies from the mother country. The King 
complained of the ceremonial irregularities to the Earl 
Marshal, Lord Effingham. ‘It is very true, sire,” was the 
blundering reply, “‘that there has been some neglect, 
but I have taken care that the next coronation shall be 
regulated in the exactest manner possible” —a story 
which brings to mind a like awkward remark made by 
the beautiful Lady Coventry (one of the Gunninzs) to 
George II., to the effect that the only sight which she 
was eager to see was a coronation, at which His Majesty 
was good-natured enough to laugh heartily. 

It has been remarked that there is nothing in modern 
history more analogous to the fatalities of the Greek 
drama than the singular presages relating to the death 
of Henry IV. of France. A Spanish friar and almanac- 
maker (perhaps acquainted with the details of the plot, 
for rumors of the event were rife, both in Spain and 
Italy, before it took place) predicted the death of the 
monarch in clear and precise terms. The coronation of 
the Queen had been deferred as long as possible, owing 
to a prophecy that the King would not survive the event 
a day. The ceremony was performed on May 13th, 1610, 
and the following afternoon the monarch was pierced to 
the heart by Francis Ravaillac. The morning of the fatal 
day the King was observed to be exceedingly pensive. 
The attendants strove to divert his melancholy, and their 
master did his best to fall in with their well-meant pleas- 
antry, remarking, however: ‘‘ We have laughed enough 
for Friday—there will be weeping on Sunday.” A few 
days before the catastrophe the Queen dreamed that all 
the jewels in her crown were changed to pearls, and that 
she was told that pearls were significant of tears. Only 
three days before Henry III. of France was assassinated 
he also had a dream in which he beheld the coronation- 
ornaments smeared in blood, whereat he was so terrified 
that he gave directions to the sacristan of St. Denis to 
take especial care of the regalia. 

Louis Philippe was never allowed to assume the title 
of Valois, being known instead as Due de Chartres, on 
account of an evil omen attaching to the former name, 
originating in the appearance of a spectre to the German 
princess who succeeded the poisoned sister of Charles 
II., through whose daughter, by the way, it is that the 
House of Savoy has pretensiofi to the English throne. 

Omens derived from names have been common alike in 
ancient and modern times; for example, the change of 
name from Maleventum to Beneventum. When Napoleon 
was lying before Acre, in the Spring of 1799, he received 
dispatches from Egypt, in which was reported the loss 
of a Nile boat, which had been blown up by its com- 
mander lest the wounded who thronged its decks should 
fall into the hands of the foe. For the loss Napoleon 
cared little, but the name of the vessel filled him with 
alarm—it was /Jialie; and in it he read that the Italy 
which he had conquered was lost to France. So, indeed, 
it proved ; and a few months after, the French in Egypt 
learned, for the first time, that all that Bonaparte had 
won in 1796 had been lost by Massena and others. 

The history of the Bourbons presents anew the picture 
of a fated house, such as the one which long ago, in 
Thebes, afforded to Greek observers a spectacle of such 
dire auguries. Omens keep unfolding themselves at in- 
tervals, and, as we recall the events of the time, 

—" A thousand fantasies 


Begin to throng upon the memory 
Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire.” 
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The fatal pollution of the marriage pomps on the recog- | 


nition of Marie Antoinette in Paris is familiar to us all ; 
end an omen no less portentous was found in the fact 
that the first objects which met the gaze of the new-made 
Dauphiness were series of groups from the most tragic 


section of Grecian art. The next similar alliance between | 


the same empires—that of Napoleon with Maria Louisa— 
was overshadowed by like unhappy omens, which were 
fullowed shortly by no less unhappy results. 


DECORATIVE ART. 


Art that is essentially decorative has a natural analogy 
with essentially lyrical poetry. A form of versification 
once chosen, the necessary conditions of meter and rhyme 
become to the poet, as the qualities of his material to the 
artist, opportunities, not restrictions; not only oppor- 
tunities for beauty of meter and rhyme, but for an em- 
phasis on the utterance of his thought not attainable out- 
side that form of verse. He is no poet who finds rhyme 
and meter hamper his imagination, nor is he who is not 
inspired by the conditions of his material a decorator. 
From the exalted position assumed to-day by realistic 
painting, decorative art seems to run some risk of being 
shouldered into a secondary, insignificant place. It can 
only be saved by its material, as poetry by its lyrical quali- 
ties from the assumptions of realistic prose. We must 
sing, and must have fresh words to sing; and as a song 
may touch our hearts as nearly as a novel, we shall not 
eare to think of it as on a lower artistic level than the sto- 
ries we get from the circulating library. Less elaborately 
imitative of the details of reality it will certainly be, but 
there is room in it for as much of art, and perhaps, in a 
more highly distitled form, for as much of nature, too. 
And so, with the adornment of our rooms and the win- 
dows that we fill with color in our churches, we should 
not, if we can help it, wish that, though dift rent from, 
they should be intellectually beneath, the pictures that 
we pay dollars to look at now and then. Art, then, can 
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| dress materials. 


express itself, not only in the 
compieteiy flexible media that 
admit the so-called realism of 
representation, but in materials 
that impose their own limits. 
In art, as in life, there is no- 
bility in, and compensation for, 
self-restraint, as well as for 
the wise acknowledgment of 
external restraining necessities. 
Thus the actor, for instance, 
who reveals too soon the whole 
compass of his emotional re- 
sources has lost his hold over 
ns, the really impressive man 
showing us that only at the 
culminating instant — perhaps 
not the whole of it even then. 
Many human interests cling 
close to the productions of the 
decorative arts of the home and 
fireside, which enshrine memo- 
ries of happiness or sorrow, 
gratify innocent vanities, recall 
pleasant hospitalities, and teem with homely every-day 
associations. It is to their advantage, as well as to their 
possessors’, if, beyond this, the art in them is of a vital 
and clear-speaking nature that is intelligible, not only 
after their death, as it were, to the connoisseur who en- 
tombs them in a collection, but during their life-time to 
the people who possess and live with them. In this di- 
rection we have made great all-round progress in the last 
twenty-five years, uaving struggled pretty clear of the 
worst period of Gecoration that ever existed. A com- 
parison of the furniture, curtains, carpets, and the like 
in general use now, with those of a quarter of a century 
ago, has been too often made to need repetition here, 
but one vital point in the change is well worth noting. 
People not only use better colors than they did, and 


| more graceful furniture, but they appreciate them, tak- 


ing reai piexsure in the soft colors of their curtains and 
The artistic revival has run its course, 
gained its nickname, been taken up by society, satirized, 
and dropped ; but the preference for delicate color over 
crude survives it, and remains a permanent possession. 
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HISTORIC HOUSES IN WASHINGTON. 


By W. A. CrorrutT. 


In several particulars the City of Washington is cer- 
tainly unique. 

It is the only city in the world whose site was origi- 
nally selected and located for the capital of a nation, 
St. Petersburg having been founded by Peter the Great, 
ninety years earlier, not primarily as the official seat, but 
as ‘a window to look out on 
Europe.” 

It is the only city in the 
world that was laid out by 
civil engineers before a house 
was built, ample provision for 
a population of half a million 
having been made while it was 
an impenetrable swamp. 

It is the only city in the 
world whose streets occupy 
one-half of its entire area, 
fifty-three per cent. being 
thus appropriated, while 
neither Paris nor Berlin has 
much more than half this 
proportion. 

It is the only city in the 
world whose streets are satis- 
factory, and it has more as- 
phaltum pavements, as smooth 
as glass, than all other cities 
in this country put together. 

It has also a greater num- 
ber of public parks than any 
other city in the world, and 
in front of ten thousand of 
its residences are ten thousand 
little plots of land, used and 
occupied as private lawns, but 
owned by the United States 
Government. 

It contains within its bor- 
ders more places of historic 
interest than any other Ameri- 
can city, and it has a current 
intellectual society that is un- 
equaled. Great generals, fa- 
mous naval officers and distin- 
guished statesmen select it as 
their homes on retiring from 
service, and its official burial- 
ground is thick with the graves 
of men whose names are il- 
lustrious. 

The view of Washington in 
1813, given on page 741, was taken from the Capitol, just 
before it was burned by the British. Up from the fore- 
ground was a mile of Pennsylvania Avenue, flanked by 
Jefferson’s graceless and fantastic poplars, and at its end 
the White House, presided over by ‘‘ Dolly ” Madison 
and calmly awaiting its doom. 

On the streets of Washington still stand the quiet 
homes where the most masterful Americans have lived in 
private life—Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Adams the 
younger. Jackson, Randol»vh. Clay, and the houses where 
Benton 17d Webster vracticed law; and the very spvots 
are every day visited where Sumner was struck down to 


ee 


unconsciousness, where Calhoun died in his house on Cap- 
itol Hill, where Decatur perished miserably, where John 
Quincy Adams expired (the Speaker’s room of the House 
of Representatives), where Secretary of State William H. 
Seward was attacked by Payne, and where Abraham Lin- 
coln and James A. Garfield were assassinated. 


THE OLD SEWARD MANSION. 


Let us pass in review a few of the historic houses still 
standing at the nation’s capital, and omitting the many 
which, within a few years, have been destroyed. 

George Washington was in public service about half of 
his life, and while in command of the American armies 
he refused all salaries from the Government ; but he was 
shrewd and acquisitive, and property constantly aug- 
mented in his hands. He died in 1799, one of the two or 
three richest men in America, and was called ‘‘a million- 
aire.” Here isa schedule of his property, drawn up by 
himself some years before his death, and it does not in- 
clude his money in bank, his personal and household 
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property, or his live stock, worth $50,000. At one time he 
owned a hundred horses and five hundred head of cattle : 


LANDS. 

Lecation. No. of acres, Price. 
Virginia..... ers oak SEU ee beaewnn 20,128 $222,820 
STINE, og os 0-65 shane Ves oSU6K6 40,366 200,000 
Maryland .. ie aua totus 1,119 9,829 
Ne donc eins Kinser b aenyon mes 234 1,404 
New York..... SRE, ee Se 1,000 6 000 
ss EEN « oss Satisw ee deseeasywewess 3,051 15,251 
TS 5 oss oso's Seis bx sences senna 5,000 10,000 
ROBIE 5.6.0 5 0.0-0:0:0.0 00:05 sors csr eenssee i 4,000 
Winchester sa tee teh shel seeeebeeess 6g 400 
Bath, or Warm Springs.................. 2 800 
Washington, D. ©., 6 lots................ —— 19,132 

STOCES. 
United States 3 & 6 per cent. .........-22-s.00s 6,246 
Potomac County, DOGS kcdnccacstnacecuae 10,666 
James River County, 5 “ = .....eeeeeeereeeee 500 
Bank of Columbia, 170 on. cscsccvssccves 6,800 
Bank of Alexandria, 20 “ to free schools... 
“g 4 BD:  ” Restesisveemccans 1,000 


The only house that George Washington ever built is 
still standing, within five hundred feet of the Capitol, on 
North Capitol Street, near B. I do not think a picture 
ef it has ever been published previous to the one given 
on page 741. 

It stands exactly where Washington erected it, but, in 
grading, the thirty-foot bank on which it stood has been 
dug away, and two additional stories have been added 
underneath, making a five-story building, which now 
earries the sign of ‘“‘ Hillman House.” The two stories 
were added by Commodore Wilkes, after his capture of 
Mason and Slidell, he having come into possession of the 
property by foreclosure of mortgage. Wilkes’s widow, 
by the way, still keeps a boarding-house on F Street. 

I am permitted to record, before passing, that Washing- 
ton, while shrewd and far-seeing, sometimes made mis- 
takes in his financial ventures, like ordinary mortals. He 
bought as a speculation several acres out on the East 
Branch, at twelve cents a square foot, but that part of the 
eity has never thriven, and the property can to-day be 
bought for one-fourth the sum he paid. To these acres 
he alludes in his will as follows: ‘Nos. 5, 12, 13 and 14 
(the last three water lots) on the Eastern Branch, in 
square 667, containing 34,438 square feet, at twelve cents, 
costing $4,132. For these, lots I have refused $3,500. It 
has since been laid out into proper-sized lots for build- 
ing on.” 

They have been completely ‘laid out’’ ever since, and 
the owner would like a chance to refuse one-half of 
$3,500 for them. 

It is said that Washington occupied the residence por- 
trayed during parts of three years, once after the ad- 
journment of Congress (at Philadelphia), and again after 
he had retired from the Presidency, and was here super- 
intending the building of the capital and Capitol. 

Lady Washington's parlor, on the lower right-hand 
corner, and the bedroom immediately back of it, remain 
exactly as they were, excepting some changes of furniture 
suggested by a desire not to tempt the commercial trav- 
eler, who might also be a relic fiend. An ample fire- 
place, high ceilings, small window-panes, quaint panel- 
ings, and antique wrought-iron braces to fasten the 
window-blinds open or shut, these alone speak of the old 
days and help the imagination to recall the illustrious 
personages who dwelt here. Mrs. Susan Wallace, who 
lived near, says: ‘‘ General Washington used to walk out 
every fine day, attended by his secretary, and dressed in 
black, with a cocked hat. The general's coach, light- 
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carriage and chariot were all cream-colored, and painted 
with figures on the panels.” 

The ‘‘old home of Daniel Webster” was the residence 
of the great banker, W. W. Corcoran, recently deceased, 
whose distinguished financial career was crowned at last 
with a record of splendid philanthropy. For more than 
a score of years he lived here, and dispensed his largess, 
the leading and most honored citizen of the capital. The 
great house, with a spacious wing on each hand, stands 
on the upper side of Lafayette Park, across which it 
looks to the White House. The grounds in the rear 
form the finest private garden and park in Washington. 

This mansion was built by the father of ex-Governor 
Swann of Maryland, who was succeeded in its occu- 
pancy by Daniel Webster, when that statesman became 
Secretary of State in the Cabinet of Mr. Fillmore. ° Mr. 
Webster was luxurious in his habits, and hired the best 
house in Washington in the same spirit that induced 
him to feast upon terrapin and champagne. He always 
lived ahead cf his income. It is reported that he was 
generally behind in the payment of his rent. I am told 
that one of the earliest messages that ever went over the 
Morse telegraph was from the godlike Daniel to a friend 
in New York on whom he was accustomed to draw: 
‘Send me thousand dollars immediately ; shall give 
party next week.” 

He was very lavish in his expenditures, and did more 
to set the fashion of costly official entertainments than 
any of his predecessors, After Mr. Webster's death, and 
during the Civil War, the mansion was occupied by Mon- 
tholon, the French Minister, who kept up its convivial 
reputation. 

A mansion that visitors always look at twice, at least, 
is that where Stephen Decatur lived, and where he died 
a pitiful but disgraceful death. It stands on Lafayette 
Park, diagonally across the street from Webster's old 
home, a solid double brick house, spacious but unpre- 
tentious. Decatur had built it out of the prize-money 
received from his gallant captures of British vessels in 
1812, and on its walls were pictures of his great and vic- 
torious battle with the Macedonian. 

Out of this house he crept at dawn on March 22d, 
1820, with a cloak about him and his box of dueling- 
The sailor had necessarily been 
away much, and his early departure did not excite re- 
mark. He was forty years old, handsome, rich, popular, 
and at the top of fame. Down the avenue he went, to 
Beale’s Hotel, on Capitol Hill, and there breakfasted with 
Bainbridge, his second in the duel, and his evil genius. 

Two hours later, beckoned on by a false sentiment, he 
lay stretched on the field at the old dueling-range at 


| Bladensburg, and Commodore Barron, his antagonist, 
| lay near by with a bullet through his hips, pathetic- 


ally calling out, ‘“‘I forgive you, Decatur !” 

The dying hero of the War of 1812 was borne back in 
his blood to the mansion he was proud to have reared 
with the proceeds from duels on the sea, and there, in the 
midst of his frenzied family, he miserably died at mid- 
night. Barron survived his wound, and dragged out a 
crippled and paralyzed existence, and Decatur’s widow 
found refuge in a convent. 

Decatur was the aggressor from the first, and he per- 
ished at the hand of the victim whom he had insulted und 
persecuted, 

After this tragedy, the house was occupied by many 
prominent persons, among whom was Judah P. Benja- 
min. Benjamin refurnished it luxuriantly, brought his 
young French wife there, and entertained magnificently 
in the days immediately preceding the war. 
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The present owner and occupant is General Beale, and 
General and Mrs. Grant were often his guests during their 
visits to Washington. 

Lafayette Square is the historic centre of the city. 
There Adams's Cabinet, the first to live in Washington, 
erected their homes across the street from the White 
House, where their great chief presided. 

James Monrve, when he returned from France and be- 
came Madison’s Secretary of State, occupied a house 
still standing unchanged at the lower corner of the 
square, on the same block with the Decatur mansion. 
It is a sober and dignified residence, worthy of a place 
in the republican court, and its nearest neighbor, across 
the street, is the Executive Mansion. This ‘‘ Monroe 
house” is of plain stucco, painted white, and the win- 
dows are shaded with green blinds. A semicircular 
flight of steps leads up from the walk. After Monroe’s 
time, General Jackson occupied this house when in the 
Senate. Levi Woodbury, Secretary of the Treasury, 
also lived there. He was the father of Mrs. Montgom- 
ery Blair. Vice-president Colfax made it his home 
while he presided over the Senate. 

Three doors above lived Daniel E. Sickles, the rich 
and popular young Member of Congress from New 
York, with his beautiful wife. From these windows he 
saw the object of his jealous hate, Philip Barton Key, 
standing in front of the club- building on the other 
side of the square, and thénce he went in midday and 
killed him. In the club-building Key died. 

This club-building was erected as a residence, early in 
the century, by Commodore Rodg s. After his death 
it passed through the phases of rmshionable boarding- 
house and club-house, after which, in 1861, Secretary 
Seward selected it for his domicile, and occupied it 
during his term of office. It was in the right-hand 
room of the second story that he was lying helpless, on 
that April 14th, 1865, when Payne, the assassin, mounted 
to his chamber and assaulted him with a huge knife as 
he lay in bed. The house excites continual interest. 

It has been recently occupied by the United States 
Commissary Department, but 1s now undergoing repairs, 
and will be the Washington residence of Hon. James G. 
Blaine, Secretary of State. 

A little farther up the street, on the north-east corner 
of the park, is a large square house where the widow of 
President Madison resided from the time of her hus- 
band’s death. Although a Quakeress, she is one of the 
sunniest memories in Washington. It was the etiquette 
of New Year's Day to call first on the President and his 
family, and then on ‘‘ Dolly Madison,” who lived here 
till her death in 1849, It is now the home of the Cosmos 
Club. 

Diagonally opposite the ‘‘ Madison house” is the fine 
brick residence where Lord Ashburton lived while nego- 
tiating the great treaty that gave us peace with England 
by defining the boundaries of Canada. 

In the next house dwelt for many years Charles Sum- 
ner. This and the residence of Senator Pomeroy have 
since been combined as an Annex to the Arlington Hotel. 

Perhaps the most interesting private residences in 
America are those that have been constructed in the 
“Old Capitol Prison.” It has a distinguished history. 
Built in 1800 as a tavern, to board the new-coming Con- 
gressmen, it was badly managed and failed to pay, and 
was closed by the sheriff just before the War of 1812. 

After the Capitol was burned by Ross’s despoilers, the 


old tavern was bought by the Government, the inner | 


partitions removed, and halls constructed for the ses- 
sions of the Senate and House of Representatives. Here, 
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in cramped quarters, sat both Houses of Congress for 
thirteen years. Here Benton, Clay, Webster, Calhoun, 
Randolph and Jackson began their memorable record. 
Here, on the iron balcony which the upper door for- 
merly boasted, were inaugurated Presidents Madison and 
Adams. From its doors John Randolph and Henry 
Clay went forth to fight their duel. 

When Congress vacated the building for better and 
permanent quarters, it came to be called the ‘‘ Old Capi- 
tol.” It became first a boarding-house, and in its back 
parlor Calhoun died. Then it sheltered a private school 
for some years, and later degenerated into a rather dis- 
reputable tenement-block. 

In 1861 it was confiscated, and turned into a prison for 
State offenders. Here the notorious Belle Boyd spent 
some of her time. Here sundry gentlemen now in the 
Senate and House were confined as traitors. In the back 
yard many Federal soldiers were shot for murder and 
other offenses, and here Wirz was hanged. 

A few years since, after suffering many vicissitudes, it 
was bought by a speculator and converted into three 
spacious and elegant residences. The widow of General 
Dunn now occupies the corner house, the next is Senator 
Evarts’s, and the third is the hospitable home of Judge 
Stephen J. Field. 

Nobody looking upon these quiet, dignified, respect- 
able residences, now, would ever imagine that they had 
witnessed many tragedies and been the scene of a legisla- 
tive drama in which centred all the hopes of a young 
nation. 

There are few cities of 250,000 inhabitants whose orig- 
inal farm-houses are still standing in the midst of busy 
streets. Washington is one of these exceptions. 

Till within a year the Dudington Manor House escaped 
the touch of the vandal and spread its broad wings on 
Capitol Hill, typical of the hospitality that reigned there 
when Washington was a Virginia colonel. 

David Burns’s cabin still attracts visitors to its bosky 
site, down near the Potomac, a quarter of a mile back of 
the White House. Burns was a thrifty and obdurate 
Scotchman, and he was one of the original owners of the 
site of Washington. A majority of all of the department 
buildings are now on his old farm. Where the White 
House stands was his ‘upper barn.” 

The enriched farmer never was on good terms with the 
Father of his Country, Jt is recorded that the latter 
spoke of Burns as ‘‘a testy and obstinate old man.” And 
it is known that Davy, meeting General Washington one 
day, and having some words with him, broke out with, 
‘*Maister Washington ! I con sae to ye that 5 e’d never ha’ 
bin naebody ef ye hadn’t ’a’ wedded wi ‘ine rich Widder 
Custis !” 

Congressman Van Ness married Marcia, Burns’s pretty 
danghter, and built the fine and spacious mansion that 
still looms imposingly near it. 

Interest is taken in this house, also, because of the re- 
port and belief that it was the head-quarters of Wilkes 
Booth and his gang of conspirators, and that it was their 
first intention to kidnap President Lincoln, convey him 
to its secluded cellar, and hold him as a prisoner throngh 
whom to dictate terms. Some testimony tending to show 
this was introduced at the trial of the conspirators, in 
1865, but the allegation was never distinctly proved. 

On Fourteenth, near F Street, towers the tall brick 
residence of the venerable Mrs. Stone, which is chiefly 
notable for having been the home of Jefferson Davis 
while he was Secretary of War under President Pierce. 
It is a curious fact that his pew in Epiphany Church, 
around the corner, was afterward occupied for years by 
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Edwin M. Stanton. 
him when he moved out ofthe house. The high old 
polished mahogany chairs now in the parlor once be- 
longed to Thomas Jefferson, and some of the silver was 
owned by Mrs. John Quincy Adams, who lived around 
the F Street corner, directly opposite the Ebbitt House. 

Thomas Law, brother of Lord Ellenborough, Chief- 
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Mr. Davis took his furniture with | Madison, and the building was the Executive Mansion 


for several years. Here the undersized fourth President, 
supported by his handsome and vivacious wife, Dorothy, 
or ‘* Dolly,” as she was called, held their New Year's 
levee in 1815, and their subsequent famous balls ; and here 
the great Treaty of Ghent was signed, in the circular 
room over the vestibule. Here, also, President Monroe 


justice of England, having made a great fortune in India | and wife spent their first Summer and Fall, and the 


under Warren Hastings, brought it to Washington, and 
lost the most of it in the erection of houses where they 
were not wanted. In 1798 he married Elizabeth Park 
Custis, one of Mrs. George Washington's grandchildren, 
who took advantage of her hus- 
band’s absence in Europe to assume 
male apparel and consort with the 
officers at the barracks, whereat a 
divorce followed. A huge pile of 
Law’s building may still be seen, 
unoccupied from year to year, back 


in 


DAVID BURNS’S CABIN. 


of “ Butler’s Folly,” and within a block of the Capitol. 
Another well-preserved brick mansion that much at- 
tracts the attention of strangers is the ‘‘ Tayloe Octagon,” 
a block above the War Department on New York Avenue. 
John Tayloe, one of the three or four richest men in 
America, came to Washington the same year that Law 
made his appearance, and began an imposing structure. 
He had married the daughter of Governor Ogle of Mary- 
land, and enjoyed an income of $75,000 a year—even 
greater than Washington’s. 

In 1814, when the White House was burned, Mr. Tay- 


loe placed his ‘* Octagon” at the service of President ! 


house saw some of the gayest gatherings of those festive 
days. ‘The Octagon now shelters the Hydrographic Bu- 


reau of the War Department ; and Commodore Bartlett 
revises maps in the room where our unnecessary war 


with Great Britain came to an inglorious 
end, and Lieutenant John ©. Frémont com- 
piles coast-soundiugs where, almost fifty 
years ago, his father, Lieutenant John C. 
Frémont, and his mother, Jessie, came to 
dance from the mansion of Senator Benton, 
north of ‘‘ the Avenue.” Thousands of sol- 
diers who belonged to the Army of the 
Potomac, during the war will only too viv- 
idly remember ‘‘ Kalorama Hospital,” on the 
bluffs back of Washington, and the superb 
mansion that was its centre and head-quar- 
ters; but its history will surprise most of 
those who were then its inmates. It was built about 
1795, by Major Gustavus Scott, a gentleman compara- 
tively unrenowned. Scott died in 1800, and the place 
was sold to Colonel William Augustine Washington, a 
nephew and aid-de-camp of the first President. 

In 1805 the distinguished diplomat and poet, Joel Bar- 
low, occupied Kalorama. He had returned from ten 
years in Europe, full of honors and wealth, and now, 
discarding political ambition, he settled down to finish 
his historic poems, ‘‘The Columbiad,” etc. The next 
year, his friend Robert Fulton came to Washington, 
and accepted his hospitality. Barlow encouraged his 
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dream of steam navigation, and, in a barn back of the | 
house, Fulton made his first steam-boat, in 1806, local | 
joiners and blacksmiths doing the work. The boat was 
launched in the mill-pond or. [tock Creek, and the ex- 
periment was pronounced a success, a year before the | 
launching of the Clermont on the Hudson. 

In 1811, Mr. Barlow was appointed, by President Mad- 
ison, Unived States Munister to France, to settle the 
standing quarrel; and receiving a summons from Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, on arriving at Paris, to meet him in 
Poiand, he at once advanced thither. The Emperor 
meantime became fataliy entangled with the Russians, 
and in the retreat from Moscow, Barlow was surrounded 
and overrun, and perished of the shock, near Cracow, in 
December, 1812. 

Commodore Decatur was an intimate friend of the Bar- 
lows, and, after his death at the hand of Barron, a costly 
tomb was erectod over his remains at Kalorama, 

Since the above 
was written I have 
strolled out to 
Kalorama, and 
find, to my aston- 
ishment, that the 
far-spreading 
mansion has been 
recently destroyed 
by the iconoclast 
of suburban ‘‘im- 
provement.’’ 
Where but a few 
months since rose 
the massive pile 
overlooking Wash- 
ington, George- 
town, and Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s 
rural retreat, 
**“Oakview,” are 
now only a mass 
of crumbled bricks 
aid mortarand the 
melancholy débris 
of ruin. We pass- 
ed on beyond to 
Rock Creek, that 
still babbles under 
the hill, through the broken mill- pond where, eighty 
years ago, Fulton launched his first steam-boat. The old 
mill-wheels have dropped to pieces, but the water still 
ripples over the rotting dam, and at the side a sluice-full 
creeps away among the weeds. 

On Pennsylvania Avenue, just below the Corcoran Gal- 
lery, and directly opposite the War Department, is a vast 
square house, with a flat face of a dirty-white sandstone. 
It was built in 1820, and fifteen years later Frank P. Blair 
bought it, having been peremptorily summoned from 
Kentucky to start a Jackson organ. During Jackson’s 
warlike Administration nobody stood nearer to the throne 
than Blair, and his residence was for years the head- 
quarters of American Democrats. In 1845-46 George 
Bancroft rented the house, while he was Secretary of the 
Navy ; and succeeding him came the elder Tom Ewing, 
Secretary of the Interior in Taylor’s Cabinet. 

A noted wedding took place there at this time — the 
marriage of Ewing’s daughter Ellen to Lieutenant Will, 
iam Tecumseh Sherman, who, nearly twenty years later, 
Lecame the hero of ‘‘the march to the sea,” and Com- 
mander-in-chief of the American armies. President | 
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Taylor and his entire Cabinet were present, as were 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Thomas H. Benton, and a 
host of noted men. Three months later Taylor died, 
and Ewing surrendered the hoi;e to his successor under 
Fillmore, Tom Corwin, of Ohio. Corwin dwelt here sev- 


| eral years, and dispensed a hospitality that was only teo 


liberal, and is still recalled and discussed by tne ancient 
sybarites of the capital. 

Several of these old Washington houses are “‘ haunted.” 
Kalorama was haunted for several years, and servants re- 
fused to sleep there. Davy Burns’s cottage is haunted 
yet, and the spectral four-horse team of Colonel Van 
Ness gallops around it every dark night. The Blair man- 
sion is said to be haunted, and a voice that sounds like 
Tom Corwin’s is frequently heard in its corridors. 

One other fact remains to be stated : with all its archi- 
tectural beauty, with streets and parks of which it may 
be justly proud, and with an exceptionally ‘intelligent 

and cultured 
population, Wash- 
ington has not yet 
had enterprise 
enough to mark 
with a tablet a 
single one of these 
historic build- 
ings ; and no one 
of the tens of thou- 
sands of visitors 
who annually turn 
hither their pil- 
grimage can tell, 
on passing, who 
lived in them, or 
died in them, or 
get the faintest 
hint of any of the 
dramatic deeds 
that have occur- 
red within their 
walls. 
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In June, 1868, 
Rochefort had 
published his first 
Lanterne. ‘*Some 
foreign correspondents led my direcior, M. de Villemes- 
sant,” writes Rochefort, ‘‘to fear for the Figaro’s very 
life, should he continue to have recourse to my pen. 
Compelled all at once by the attraction, of the abyss, I 
wrote to the Home Minister asking leave of becoming 
myself the editor of a political paper—my petition con- 
sisted of one string of laudatory formulas. To have done 
with me once for all, thought I, the Minister’s best plan 
would obviously be to grant my request. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had I posted my letter than I was seized by fright. 
If the Minister is as cute as his friends make him out 
to be, he will surely answer ‘Yes.’ Happily, though, 
M. Pinard was sharp —but not so clever as he was sup- 
posed to be—and he tritely refused to countenance my 
project.” Being now formally forbidden to establish his 
‘‘paper,” Rochefort went to Brussels, where he at once 
began publishing the Lanterne—defending it as well, 
sword in hand, by three successive duels —one with 
Prince Murat, another with M. baroche, the last with iu. 
de Cassagnac. Upon his return to Paris he founded tne 
aggressive, uncompromising and briimant /wransigean, 
with which his name to-day is associatea tbe word over. 
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HOW WOLVES CAPTURE WILD HORSES. 


WHENEVER wolves associate together for mischief, there 
is always a numerous train of smaller ones to follow in 
the rear, and act as auxiliaries in the work of destruction. 
Two large wolves are sufficient to destroy the most power- 
ful horse, and seldom more than two ever begin the as- 
sault, although there may be a score in the gang. It is 
no less curious than amusing to wituess their ingenious 
mode of attack. If there 1s no snow, or but little on 
the ground, two wolves approach in the most playful 
and caressing manner, lying, rolling and frisking about, 
until the too credulous and unsuspecting victim is com- 
pletely put off his guard by curiosity and familiarity. 
During this time the gang, squatting, are looking on at 
adistance. After some time spent this way the two as- 
sailants separate, when one approaches the horse’s head, 
the other his tail, with a shyness and cunning peculiar to 
themselves. 

At this stage of the attack their frolicsome approaches 
become very interesting ; the former is a mere decoy, the 
latter is the real assailant, and keeps his eyes steadily 
fixed on the hamstrings or flank of the horse. The crit- 
ical moment is then watched, and the attack is simulta- 
neous ; both wolves spring at their victim at the same 
instant—one to the throat, the other to the flank—and if 
successful, which “‘:ey generally are, the hind one never 
lets go his hold till the horse is completely disabled. 

Instead of springing forward, or kicking to disengage 
himself, the horse turns round and round, without at- 
tempting a defense. The wolf before then springs be- 
hind, to assist the other. The sinews are then cut, and 
in half the time I have been describing it, the horse is 
on his side; his struggles are fruitless — the victory is 
won. At this signal the lookers-on close in at a gallop ; 
but the small fry of followers keep at a respectful dis- 
tance, until their superiors are gorged, 
take their turn unmolested. 
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“ New lamps for old!” was a tempting cry; 

Where Pleasure beckons, her followers fly; 
But, for ardent emulation, 

For headlong hurry that naught can restrain, 

Is there aught like the modish Pursuit of Gain, 

Which fires the mixed multitude drawn in the train 
Of the Spirit of Speculation ? 

A winsome Spirit, though wild on the wing, 

A Siren, and sweet are the songs she will sing 

In the ears of all who listen. 

How her smiles invite! How her tresses float 
In an aureate trail! How her votaries gloat 
On her Danaé charms, and delightedly dote 
On each golden note 
From her argent throat! 

How they glow, and gleam, and glisten, 
Those eager eyes of the hurrying throng, 
Thralls of her witchery, slaves of her song, 

Suppliants keen for her kisses! 

Follow, follow! The foot that nears 
That Golden Witch hath no time for fears. 
And Folly follows, nor stops her ears 

With the wax of the wise Ulysses. 

A motley troop, but toward one goal, 
Moved as tl.ough bya single soul. 
Beauty dravs by a single hair, 
But each of her locks is . separate snare, 
Floating far in tne ambient air. 
What is the largess she showers there ? 
Scrip unlimited, stock and share! 

Bubbles to hold ? 

Mere rainbow gold ? 


and then they | 
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Out upon prudence! Be brave and bold! 
No faint heart ever won this fair dame, 
With hands like Ophir and eyes like flame, 
A “belle dame sans merci’’? 
Pooh! The timid are tame o’ermuch. 
She at least hath no gifts for such 
As fear her face and flee. 
Let them toil in the beaten groove, 
Thralls to the Labor they feign to love, 
Delve and drudge, 
And mouth the fudge 
That Thrift doles out to the dolts who trudge 
Through Gain’s long path, when the fools might fly, 
Winged like the Witch of the wanton eye. 

Life is short and Labor long. 

Leave dull toil to the dusty throng; 

This is the way for the shrewd and strong 
The slow-hived wealth of the moiling mass, 
The plodding Issachars, each an ass 
Born to grind in the mills of Class, 

Make garnered gift 

For the wise whose thrift 
Is to live on the load that the many lift, 
To dredge in the true Pactolean drift, 
The stream flows on, but its channels shift; 
The wise breast not the flood, but band 
The keen of sight and the swift of hand 
In Monopoly of the golden sand. 

Which years depdsit and moments silt, 
The Witch knows well, would she only say, 
How the harvest of decades is reaped in a day. 

Follow, follow! Let her not slip, 

Wooers of fortune, thralls of the “ tip,” 

From Mammon’s mansion and gambler’s den, 

Lights of the pencil, stars of the pen, 

Plungers, flutterers, women and men, 

Hangers on to the giants of gain, 

Parasites in the Gold King’s train, 

Slaves of the “Ring,” and dupes of the Rein; 
From court, church, counter, come forth, come forth‘ 
No lode-star ever, set high in the North, 

Ever so drew, 
Pointed so true. 
No Siren ever so sang, so flew; 
No Ciree mustered so motley a crew 

From every rank, craft, station. 

Harpy is she, or Ariel ? 

Do her votaries know ? Can her victims tell ? 

But, known or not, she is worshiped well, 

With gold for altars, its chink for bell, 
The—Spirit of Speculation ! 


ZENOBIA OF PALMYRA. 


Zenoss, the Queen of Palmyra and the East, i3 one of 
the most remarkable characters of past ages. 
kuew better how to combine imperial magnificence with 


No one 
rigid economy. With great sagacity she blended clem- 
ency with the claims of inexorable justice. All the 
neighboring States dreaded her power and sought her 
alliance. While she artfully assumed a certain degree of 
homage to imperial Rome, it was manifestly her design 
to erect for herself an independent monarchy, which 
should rival Rome in splendor and bid defiance to its 
power. The title she took was ‘‘Queen of the East.” 

Aurelian, who was then Emperor of Rome, was fully 
conscious of the formidable character of the foe he was 
called to encounter. Placing himself at the head of an 
army of veterans, he rapidly traversed the broad plains 
of Asia until he reached Mesopotamia, the central region 
over which Zenobia extended her sway. At length ho 
reached Palmyra, the capital of Zenobia’s dominions. 
lhe Queen had made all possible preparations for her 
defense. As the Emperor in person pressed the siege, 
he was himself wounded by a dart. 

As the siege progressed, with many reverses, the wags 
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in Rome made themselves merry over the unavailing | 
struggle of their Emperor with a woman. Aurelian evi- 

dently was stung by the sarcasm, for he wrote to the 

Senate: ‘‘The Roman people speak with contempt of 

the war which I am waging against a woman. They are 

ignorant both of the character and of the power of Ze- | 
nobia. It is impossible to enumerate her war-like prep- 

arations of stones, of arrows, and of every species of 

missile weapons. Every part of the walls is provided 

with two or three daliste, and artificial fires are thrown 

from her military engines. The fear of punishment has | 
armed her with a desperate courage.” 

At last Aurelian was induced to the ignominious meas- 
ure of offering terms of compromise. But the haughty 
Queen refused his proffered terms with disdain. Zenobia 
trusted that famine would soon compel the Roman army | 
to repass the desert. But the perseverance and general- 
ship of Aurelian trinmphed. Large reinforcements, with 
abundant supplies, came to his aid. Zenobia, finding 
her for:unes desperate, attempted to escape from the | 
city by flight. Mounting a fleet dromedary, attended 
by a few friends, she stealthily passed out of the be- 
leaguered city at one of the gates which the besieging 
army did not command. The vigilant eye of her foe, 
however, detected her flight. 

Zenobia had reached about sixty miles from Palmyra, 
and was just crossing the Euphrates, when she was over- 
taken by a troop of Aurelia ’s light horse, seized, and 
bronght back a despairing captive. Her subjects now 
lost all heart, and the capital soon surrendered. The | 
conquerors loaded themselves with all the precious spoils | 
of the East. Leaving a garrison of 600 archers to hold 
the reconquered province in subjection, the remainder 
of the army prepared by slow marches to return to Eu- 
rope. 

The doom wuich Zenobia knew to be before her was 
too dreadful for a woman to contemplate with compos- 
ure. Her heroism, in this terrible hour, deserted her. 
The ferocious soldiers clamored for her blood; and she 
knew that if her life were spared it would be only that | 
she might be carried a slave to Rome, to grace the tri- 
umph of her victor. She ingloriously betrayed her 
friends, and endeavored to shield herself by imputing 
the resistance she had made to Rome to their influence. 
Upon their heads she directed the vengeance of the im- 
placable Aurelian. 

When Aurelian returned home, after subduing all the 
enemies of the Empire, a triumph was granted him such 
as Rome never witnessed before. Twenty elephants, four 
royal tigers, and two hundred of the most curious and 
rare animals of Asia and Africa led the procession. The 
wardrobe, jewelry and gorgeous adornments of the pal- 
ace of Zenobia were conspicuously displayed. A long 
train of ambassadors, obsequious and humble, from the 
unnumbered subject nations dwelling in the East, dressed 
in the most brilliant costume of their various courts, riv- 
eted the gaze of the millions who crowded the pavements 
of Rome. They were followed by an almost interminable 
concourse of slaves, for Rome enslaved all her captives. 

The victories of Aurelian had swept around the world. 
In this wretched throng were to be seen young men and | 
maidens from nations whose ferocious bravery had more 
than once caused Rome to tremble. There were Goths, 
Vandals, Sarmatians, Alemanni, Franks, Gauls, Syrians | 
and Egyptians. Rome paid no regard to the color of the | 
skin, or to intellectual culture, or to opulence, or to so- 
cial rank ; but indiscriminately enslaved all the captives | 
taken in war. There were ten herculean women, dressed 
in the highest trappings of military art, who were desic- 


| by a slave. 


nated as Amazons. They were selected from the Goths, 
and the assumption was that they had been seized from 
amidst the carnage of the field of battle. 

But most conspicuous of all in this triumphal procession 
was Zenobia herself. Every eye was fixed upon her. She 
toiled along on foot, dressed richly, exceedingly richly, 
in the Eastern costume, with flowing trowsers, a yellow 
tunic, and a robe of imperial purple. Her form, of ex- 
quisite symmetry, was shackled, and at the same time 
decorated with fetters of gold. A heavy golden chain 
was suspended around her neck, by which she was led 
Her dress was so profusely embroidered 
with glittering gems that she almost tottered beneath 
their weight. While she thus toiled along on foot, the 
chariot on which she had formerly rode through the 
streets of Palmyra, embellished with all the luxury Ori- 
ental art could command, was drawn empty behind her, 

The triumphal car in which Aurelian sat supreme, t 


| enjoy this barbaric and ignoble triumph over a woman, 


was drawn by four stags and four elephants. The Sen- 


| ate in their robes of office, and the nobles in the regalia 


of their rank, followed. Then came in solid column a 


countless throng of Roman citizens. 


Games and festivities of all kinds were blended with 
this gorgeous triumph ; sixteen hundred gladiators, for 
successive days, amused the Roman populace in the eruel 
spectacles of the amphitheatre. 


LIGHT AND FRESH AIR IN HOUSES. 


In an apartment scarcely bigger than a bonbon-box ia 
Paris the scents from the kitchen are seldom perceive. 
But in a mansion in New York these odors meet you 


on the threshold, accompany you up the staircase, and 


| banish any appetite which you may have brought with 
| you for either luncheoa or dinner. 


This discomfort 
would be effectually removed if the kitchens were 
placed on the topmost floor, with a small lift running 
up and down to them. There is too much eating in 
all our houses ; too many servants sleep in them; the 
air is not admitted freely enough ; fear of burglars 
keeps the whole dwelling hermetically sealed all night, 
and the atmosphere cannot be freshened even. by all 
the incense burnt and perfumed waters blown about 
the reception-rooms. Without fresh air and fine and 
true lines of architecture “in a house, no decoration 
avails anything ; its ornament is only like gold and 
silver brocades on a hunchback’s shoulders. 


POPE’S BOYHOOD. 


ALEXANDER Pore (1688-1744) was born in Lombard 
Street, May 21st, 1688, the son of a Catholic linen-draper. 
His father retired from business immediately after the 
poet’s birth, to a place called Binfield, near Woking- 
ham. Pope, with features carved as if in ivory, and 
with the great melting eyes of an antelope, carricd his 
brilliant head on a deformed and sickly body. Partly 
for this reason, and partly because of his position as a 
Catholic, the boy had no regular education. He was 
taught by the family priest, went to two schools in 
short succession, an’ then returned home to stay at the 
age of twelve. The alleys of Windsor Forest now be- 
came his school-room. A neighbor, Sir William Trum- 
bull, seems to have introduced him in 1705 to the aged 
dramatist, Wycherley. But before this Pope had begun 
to write, and to devote himself heart and soul to litera- 
ture. In 1703, or earlier, the poct was writing an epic of 
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** Aleander,” four books of which survived until late in | through an arduous task of nearly nine hundred lines, 
the poet's life, and were at last reluctantly destroyed, so | but the verse is usually good, and often splendid. 
he told Spence, by Atterbury’s advice. In the same year, | Unless Pope touched it up very much in later years, 
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THE SPIRIT OF SPECULATION.—SEE POEM ON PAGE 750. 


at the age of fifteen, he translated the first book of the | this transiation is a prodigy. The paraphrases from 
“Thebais” of Statius. This still exists, and it is an | Chaucer belong to the year 1704 or 1705, and those 
amazing production. Not merely is it an extraordinary | from Ovid to 1707. By this time Pope was launched 
instance of perseverance to find so young a boy persisting | into literary society. 


THE WOLF-BOY OF ALLAHABAD. 


“THE HINDOO STEPPED FORWARD, AND SIGNING THEM TO STAND ASIDE, THREW THE CAGE WIDE OPEN, AND OUT INTO THEIR 
MIDST, GROWLING AND SHOWING HIS TEETH SAVAGELY, CAME ITS STRANGE INMATE.” 


THE WOLF-BOY OF ALLAHABAD. 
A STORY OF NORTHERN INDIA. 


By Davip Ker. 


‘Arn there any wolf-children ever caught near here ? 
I should like to see one,” said Frank Archer, a young 
Englishman who was making his first tour in India, and 
ready to believe any marvel of the ‘‘ mystic East.” 

‘*Wolf-children ?” echoed Captain Latimer (the officer 
with whom he was staying), looking as if he did not quite 
understand tho question. 

‘* Yes, those children who get carried off and nursed 
Vol. XXVII., No. 6—48, 


by wolves, you know, like Romulus and Remus. There’s 
a whole lot about them in this chapter.” 

And, turning over several leaves of the book of Eastern 
travels which he was reading, he pointed to the following 
passage : ‘One of these wolf-children was captured by 
hunters in the jungle of Oude. 
rious animal running with the mother-wolf and several 
cubs, and had then tracked them to their cen. They 


They had seen tlris en- 
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succeeded in taking the creature alive, though the wolves 
tricd to rescue it and followed the hunters for some dis- 
tance. The child snarled and growled like a wolf, and 
tried to bite. It could not stand erect, and was so savage 
that it had to be kept in an iron cage. 
with short hair, and when clothes were made for it, it 
tore them off with its teeth. 


‘Many people came to see it, and amongst others, a | 
woman whose child, aged eighteen months, had been 


carried off by wolves, seven years previously. By cer- 
tain marks she recognized her lost little one, and gazed 
in horror at the monster. It lived for a year, eating vo- 
raciously (but only of raw flesh) and munching bones like 
a dog. It never learned to speak, but would give a hoarse 
growl when any one came near it. 

‘*The other instance (also a well-authenticated fact) 
was of a wretched child taken by hunters at Muzaffar- 
nugger, and brought down to Meerut. It was a boy 
about five years old, running on all-fours, Its hands 
and feet were quite hard, and it was very savage, snarl- 
ing and showing its teeth continually. It would eat 
nothing but raw meat, and that only when left alone.” 

When Frank stopped reading, Captain Latimer seemed 
to meditate for a moment, and then said : 

‘*Ah, to be sure! I understand now. Well, do you 
know, it’s a curious thing that that’s just what I was 
going to speak to you about. I heard last night that a 
native hunter has caught one of these wolf-boys, not far 
from here, and brought him into the town. I meant to 
tell you about it before, only it slipped out of my head 
somehow ; I thought that perhaps you might like to see 
the creature.” 

‘*T should rather think I would!” cried Archer, ex- 


citedly ; ‘‘ one doesn’t get such a good chance every day. 
Whiere’s he to be seen? I'll go at once.” 

**Oh, if that’s all,” said Latimer, ‘‘you needn’t take 
any trouble about it. If you want to have a look at this 
zoological youngster, I'll just send and tell the fellow 
who captured him to bring him into my compound (court- 
yard) after dinner this evening, and then we can exam- 


ine him at our leisure. 
be off.” 

So they parted, the captain hurrying off to his duty in 
the fort, while Frank Archer took a drive through the 
town of Allahabad (where he found plenty to look at), 
halted for a few minutes at the spot where the bright 
blue waters of the Jumna rush into the thick yellow 
stream of the sacred Ganges, and then went on to call 
upon Major Vernon, the commandant of the native gar- 
rison, to whom he had a letter of introduction. 

Brimful as Archer was of the wonderful wolf- boy 
whom he was expecting to see that evening, he had not 
been five minutes in the major’s company before he 
poured out the whole story, to which the old command- 
ant listened in perfect silence, with a very curious ex- 
pression upon his bold weather-beaten face. 

*‘And is this exhibition to egme off to-night, then ?” 
asked he, at length. 

**To-night, after dinner,” replied Frank. 

‘*Well,” said the major, ‘‘such a show must be worth 
looking at, and I should like to see it. Would you mind 
telling Captain Latimer that I shall try and Jook in at 
his house this evening, between seven and eight ?” 

» Archer gave the message on his return, and the cap- 
tain declared that he should be delighted to see Major 
Vernon, but his face wore a look which rather belied his 
words, and somehow gave I'rank the idea that he would 


And now ta-ta, for I’ve got to 


on that particular evening. 


It was covered | 


| Isiands. 


THE MANGOSTAN-FRUIT. 


Dinner-time came at last, and there were plenty of 
guests at the table ; for, either to compliment Archer or 
to do honor to the wolf-boy, Captain Latimer had in- 
vited at least a dozen friends to witness the entertain- 
ment. Dessert was just over, and the guests were sip- 
ping their coffee in the veranda, when a shouting was 
heard outside, mingled with the beating of a nativo 
drum ; and then there came striding up the court-yard 
a tall, wiry Hindoo with a long gun over his shoulder, 
followed by two native coolies bearing a huge wooden 
cage, inside of which appeared the famous ‘ wolf-boy ” 
in all his glory. 

The porters set down the cage in the middle of the 
court-yard, while Archer and the other guests crowded 
eagerly round it to have a peep at the young savage. 
But the Hindoo stepped forward, and, signing to them 
to stand aside, threw the cage wide open, and out into 
their midst, growling and showing his teeth savagely, 
came its strange inmate. 

He was, indeed, a startling object. He had the limbs 
and features of a young boy, but his whole body, and 
even his face, were covered with a thick coat of yellow- 
ish-gray hair. His small, black, deep-set eyes had the 
sullen, stealthy, sidelong glare of a trapped wolf, while 
his hands and feet seemed to have swelled and hardened 
into something between a paw and a hoof. 

All the guests were loud in their expressions of wonder, 
and Frank Archer, after standing motionless with aston- 
ishment for a few seconds, whipped out his pocket-book 
and attempted to make a sketch of the wild boy, which 
resulted in his producing something that looked very 
much like a three-legged dog with a hat on. Meanwhile 
the small native drums kept up their monotonous roll, 
answered by the wolf-boy with a succession of angry 
snarls, 

Suddenly the tall Hindoo made a sign with his hand, 
and instantly Captain Latimer’s native cook came for- 
ward with several small pieces of raw meat, which he 
threw down before the wild boy, who seized and de- 
voured them greedily. 

But just at that moment Major Vernon, stealing up be- 
hind the cage, struck a match, unperceived by the rest, 
and held it to the shaggy hide of the young monster, 
which instantly burst into a blaze. Up sprang the wolf- 
boy into a terrific howl, and, throwing off his skin like a 
great-coat, stood revealed as Captain Latimer’s native 
errand-boy, Hussein Ali, whom a closely fitting mat of 
dried grass had transformed into a wolf! 

A roar of laughter broke from the whole company, 
while both Latimer and Archer looked extremely foolish, 
the captain being vexed to find his trick detected, and 
Frank utterly ashamed to have been so easily made a 
fool of. 

“Don’t take it to heart, my boy,” said Major Vernon, 
laying his broad brown hand kindly upon Archer’s shoul- 
der. ‘You're not the first man who has been taken in 
by a silly joke ; but let this be a warning to you to trust 
books a little less and your own eyes a little more.” 


THE MANGOSTAN-FROIT. 


Tuts is produced by Garcinia mangostana, Linn., which 
belongs to the Gamboge family (Guttifere). It isa na- 
tive of the Malay Archipelago, where it is extensively 
cultivated. It has also been introduced and is cultivated 


| in the southern and eastern provinces of India, but it 
have been much more delighted not to see Major Vernon 


does not there attain to such perfection as in the Malay 
It appears to have been introduced into En- 


A STRANGE DEFENSIVE ALLIANCE. 


gland in 1789, and it first produced its fruit in the gar- 
dens of the Duke of Northumberland at Syon, Isleworth, 
in 1855, from whence it was figured by Sir W. J. Hooker 
in the Bot. Mag., t. 4847, where it is also well described. 
It is a large tree, with a freely branched conical head. 
Leaves oblong-elliptical, acutely pointed, entire, glossy, 
of a leathery texture. Flowers near the extremities of the 
shoots, solitary, on very short peduncles, of a dull-red 
eolor, and about the size of dog-roses. Fruit spherical in 
form, a section of which would be about three inches in 
diameter, and for which the tree is most highly esteemed, 
although it possesses other virtues which gain for it great 
favor. The fruit is largely used as an article of food, it is 
very luscious and wholesome, and with the last is one of 
the best tropical fruits. Dr. Abel, in his description of 
the fruits of Batavia, says: ‘‘ First in beauty and flavor 
was the mangostan. This, so often eulogized by travel- 
ers, certainly deserves much of the praise bestowed upon 
it. It is of a spherical form, of the size of a small orange 
when ripe, reddish-brown, and when old, chestnut-brown. 
Its succulent rind is nearly a fourth of an inch in thick- 
ness. It contains a very powerful astringent juice, and 
in wet weather exudes a yellow gum which is a variety of 
gamboge. On removing the rind, its esculent substance 
‘appears in the form of a juicy pulp, having the whiteness 
and solubility of snow, and of a refreshing, delicate, de- 
‘licious flavor. We were all anxious to carry away with 
‘us some precise expression of its qualities, but after satis- 
fying ourselves that it partook of the compound taste of 
the pineapple and peach, we were obliged to confess that 
it had many other equally good but -inexpressible quali- 
ties.” Itis stated that any quantity of the fruit may be 


eaten without deleterious effects, and it is given with 


sweet oranges to persons affected with fevers; and, ac- 
eording to good evidence, Dr. Solander, in the last stage 
ef a putrid fever at Batavia, found himself insensibly re- 
eovering by sucking this delicious and refreshing fruit. 
According to Dr. Garcin, in honor of whom the genus is 
named, ‘‘It is one of the most delicious of the East In- 
dian fruits, and a great deal of it may be eaten without 
inconvenience ; it is the only fruit which sick people 
are allowed to eat without scruple.” Mr. A. Wallace 
(**Malay Arch.,” page 84), in describing Sardwak, says: 
**A cool spring under ‘an overhanging rock just below 
the cottage furnished us with refreshing baths and deli- 
cious water, and the Dyaks brought us daily heaped-up 
baskets of mangostans and sunsats, two of the most deli- 
cious of the subacid tropical plants.” 

The bark of the tree is astringent. A decoction of it 
is used by the natives in dysentery, etc., and the Chinese 
prepare a dye from it. 


A STRANGE DEFENSIVE ALLIANCE. 


Tux following true story might almost be ranked with 
some of Alsop’s fables, under the name of ‘‘ The Man, the 
Lion and the Baboons,” It is related by a credible wit- 
ness, Mr. Charles Holland Lillie, who was traveling in 
South Africa. The fact that lions have been observed, on 
other occasions, to be intimidated by baboons is men- 
tioned in standard works of natural history. Our corre- 
spondent writes: ‘‘We were outspanned by the spring 

f ef Mooi-fontein (Beautiful Water) in Bechuanaland, our 
business being that vf traders in wool, feathers and 
ivory. We had come thirty miles through the veldt—a 
long pull for the oxen—and we therefore determined to 
rest the entire day at this grateful little patch of verdure 
and water, Our camp and equipment consisted of two 
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large hooded buck - wagons, with about thirty draught- 
oxen, thirteen Caffres, and our two selves—that is, Nie- 
} land, the Dutch trader, and myself. 

‘Tt wanted rather more than an hour to sundown, 
when Nieland turned to me and said: ‘Iam going to 
walk as far as that ‘‘ kopje” (hillock) and see if the cattle 
are on the other side ; the ‘‘ boys ” ought to be bringing 
them in now ;’ and away he went. It was our practice, as 
it is the general custom of traders and travelers, to have 
the cattle home and tied up to the ‘dissel-boom’ of the 
wagons for the night ; then, by lighting a couple of fires 
and leaving the dogs loose, we generally considered our- 
selves secure from nocturnal intruders, though we heard 
them plainly enough, and often saw their star-like eyes 
peering at us from the gloom. 

“The kopje, as they call small hills in Africa, was 
probably farther away than Nieland had imagined, for he 
was some little time in reaching it. Some of the Caffres 
were squatting by me, where I stood by the fire cooking 
our supper, and watching Nieland, as he walked slowly 
across the heated, shimmering plain. 

** Arrived at the kopje, he ascended it a little, looked 
on either side of him, and then made his way round to 
the other side of the hill. He had accomplished more 
than half the distance, and was out of sight of the camp, 
when he took another survey. As the kopje was broken, 
uneven and rocky—bad for walking—his eyes had been 
bent on the ground. When he raised them for a more 
extended view, he was horrified to find that he was being 
watched by an immense lion—a great tawny brute, with 
a black mane and flashing eyes. The animal was a little 
below him, standing on the level ground. 

‘*Nieland stood perfectly still, startled into absolute 
immobility, fascinated by the danger of his position. In 
those few seconds, which seemed to him hours, he was 
bitterly blaming himself for having left his gun behind ; 
and naturally his hand had goxe to his belt, hoping to 
find, at least, his trusty revolver, but to his atter dis- 
may he was armed with nothing better than a hunting- 
knife. 

‘*The lion did not advance, but stood as if waiting for 
@ movement on the man’s part; and the man did the 
most natural thing under the circumstances, With his 
face to the foe, he slowly and cautiously began to retreat 
up the hill-side. What he hoped for he was scarcely 
conscious of, except, perhaps, that he might climb some 
point inaccessible to the four-footed beast; but it was 
almost hopeless work, owing to the nature of the ground 
and his constrained position. 

‘*He had not made any great progress when he heard 
a confused grunting and jabbering away behind him. 

| Half turning his head he glanced quickly round, and saw 
a troop of baboons. Along with the man’s movement the 
lion had advanced. Here the man was between two fires, 
the lion in front and the baboons behind—formidable 
creatures these, as he knew them to be, possessing enor- 
mous strength and having the characters of morose and 
ungovernable temper. 

‘‘The jabbering increased, interspersed with shrill 
cries of rage ; and presently Nieland was aware that the 
baboons were leaving the heights above and descending 
to where he was. Up to this moment he had stopped his 
slow ascent, but now he remained stationary, in a crouch- 
ing attitude, and drew the knife from his belt. 

‘*The baboons came, leaping and running on all-fours, 
down the sides of the stony kopje, and soon they were 

| round Nieland in a kind of irregular circle. There they 
staid, in knots of three and four, and raised the most un- 
earthly din—barking, screaming, shouting and beating 


THE GIANT EARTH-WORM OF GIPPSLAND. 


their breasts—such a tumult as tle man had never heard | 


before. 

‘The lion had stopped; he had done more, he had 
even retreated a little way; and then, putting his nose 
close to the ground, he uttered a sharp, short, angry 
roar. ‘Thank Heaven !’ thought Nieland, ‘ they will hear 
that at the camp, and will remember that I am away !’ 


“The baboons, great, powerful, hairy fellows, now | 


redoubled their hideous noises, jumping about their 
allotted stations in the greatest excitement. It really 


appeared as if, with bristling eyebrows and angry, dis- | 


tending mouths, they were making the most scornful 
allusions to the King of Beasts before them. 

“The lion stood there, angry, baffled and perplexed, 
lashing the ground with his tail ; then he began to run, 
in quick strides backward and forward. Every time he 
put his head down the noise of the baboons increased. 
When he stood still, and throwing his head back, gazed 
at them, their exclamations died away ; but they became, 
if possible, more alert and watchful than ever. 

“The baboons seemed to gather closer together, still 


keeping Nieland in the middle of the circle they had : 


formed round him. The lion retreated 
again and roared ; then some of the fore- 
most baboons descended, with redoubled 
noises, to the lower ground, while others 
filled their places. 

‘*The lion backed still farther away, 
till he had reached a respectable dis- 
tance ; here he staid, and looking round, 
put his nose down, and sent forth a 
terrible roar, that reverberated along the 
echoing ground. After this, turning for 
the last time, he trotted off, to the heart- 
felt relief of Nieland, who was impris- 
oned now no longer, for, as the mighty 
beast disappeared, the baboons broke up 
their protective circle, ranged themselves 
in groups and extended lines, and com- 
menced digging for the roots and earth- 
nuts —an occupation which they had 
probably been engaged upon before the 
Dutchman appeared upon the scene. 

*‘Nieland clambered round the hill- 
side to the spot he had originally left, 
from which he could not only see the camp, but also that 
we were already coming in search of him. . 

‘“**The oxen came in half an hour after you started,’ 
said I, ‘from the opposite direction ; then I heard what 
sounded like roaring. After that Here I paused, for 
I could see, through the sunburn on his skin, that he 
was ghastly white. Luckily, Amatonga, one of the Caffre 
boys, was carrying a canteen newly filled; so I gave 
Nieland a long, refreshing draught of water. ‘God be 
praised !’ exclaimed the Dutchman, pressing my hand. 
*T'll tell you later.’ 

“We hurried back into camp, for the short African 
twilight was fast deepening into night. Round the camp- 
fire, that evening, Nieland told me the story of his ad- 
venture and his deliverance as I have set it down here. 
After the recital was over, the Caffres being warned, our 
guns were carefully loaded, and other precautions were 
taken. 

*‘We two men spent a very long time, wrapped in our 
‘karosses,’ by the blazing fire, discussing the curious 
problem of Nieland’s deliverance. Whether the baboons 
were more frightened at the lion than at the man, and so 
associated themselves with the man for protection ; or 
whether they, by some subtle instinct, had recognized 


MEGASCOLIDES AUSTRALIS, 


the man's fear, and had come to his assistance—which 
seemed the more likely explanation—and both the hu- 
man being and the brutes, with a knowledge of cach 
other's terror, formed a tacit mutual protection society 
against a common enemy, there seemed to be an alliauco 
that ended as soon as the danger was past. My friend 
was inclined to believe in this latter theory ; and pointed 
out that the baboons had opened a path for him in 
their circle, and witnessed his departure with the great- 


| est tranquillity. But, whatever the cause may have been, 


Nieland was naturally thankful ; and never afterward, 
when we were shooting along the banks of the Modder 
River, would he kill any of his friends the baboons.” 


THE GIANT EARTH-WORM OF 
GIPPSLAND. 


Tue recently issued first part of the ‘‘ Trunsactions of 
the Royal Society of Victoria” contains an elaborate essay 
by Mr. Baldwin Spencer, the newly appointed Professor 
of Zoology in the University of Melbourne, on the 
anatomy of the giant earth-worm of 
Gippsland, the largest earth -worm yet 
known. This worm, of which some ex- 
amples attain to the extraordinary length 
of six feet, was first described by Pro- 
fessor McCoy in 1879, and named Megas- 
colides australis. It belongs to a pecul- 
iar Australian group, of which five spe- 
cies are now known. Mr. Spencer gives 
us the following general account of its 
habits: ‘‘Of all the species of Megas- 
c,lides yet known, this one seems to be 
the largest, and is apparently confined 
to Gippsland ; it is, when found at all, 
somewhat abundant,.and lives princi- 
pally upon the sloping sides of creeks. 
At times it is found beneath fallen logs, 
and may be turned out of the ground 
by the plow. 

‘When first seeking it, we were some- 
what puzzled by some of those who were 
evidently well acquainted with the worm 
assuring us that the entrance to its bur- 
row was indicated by a distinct ‘casting’; whilst others, 
evidently equally well acquainted with the animal, were 
quite as positive in asserting that it never produced any 
‘casting.’ Whilst searching, we found what I believe to 
be the explanation of the contradictory statements, and 
soon discovered that the surest test of the presence of 
the worm underground was a very distinct gurgling 
sound, made by the animal retreating into its burrow, 
when the ground was stamped upon by the foot. When 
once heard, this gurgling sound is unmistakable, and 
we at once learned to regard it as a sure sign of tho 
worm's presence. 

“The worm very frequently lives in ground riddled 
by the holes of the land-crab, as it is popularly called ; 
this animal has a small circular burrow leading down 
to a chamber hollowed out underneath, containing a 
pool of water, and through these chambers the worms’ 
burrows frequently pass. The ‘crab’ almost invariably 
has a large conical ‘casting’ at the entrance to its hole, 
and may raise this to a height of even a foot and moro; 
but the true worm-burrow never, so far as yet observed, 
has any ‘casting’ at its entrance, and all trace of this 
is wanting where the crab-holes are absent. The very 
frequent association of the ‘crab’ and worm leads to 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


the idea that the latter forms a cast; but one of the 
most noticeable features of the ground, which is at 
times riddled with worm-burrows only, is the entire 
absence of ‘castings.’ What the worm does with the 
immense quantity of earth which it passes through its 
body I cannot at present say, and it must also be no- 
tieed that only on very rare occasions can any trace be 
detected of leaves dragged down into. the burrows. 

“Tt is no easy matter to extract the worm without in- 
jury, owing to its length, the coiling of the burrow, the 
rapidity of movement which it possesses when under- 
ground, and its power of distending either the anterior 
er posterior ends of the body, or both. 
| Directly the burrow is laid bare, the worm is seen 
‘gliding rapidly away, and often producing the curious 
gurgling sound as it passes through the slimy fluid 
always present in a burrow containing the living ani- 
mal. Sooner than allow itself to be drawn out, it fixes, 
if held in the middle, both ends of its body by swelling 
them out till they are tightly jammed against the sides 
,of the burrow ; under these circumstances pulling merely 
results in tearing the body. The worm has been de- 
scribed as brittle, but this term is most inapplicable, 
‘as its body is very soft, and capable of a great amount 
ef extension before tearing. Its curious smell, when 
living, resembling somewhat that of creosote, has been 
jalready observed by Professor McCoy, and, when dead, 
it is worse than ever, and very strong and characteristic ; 
the body, in decaying, passes into an oily fluid which, 
wo were assured by one or two old natives of the dis- 
‘triet, is very good for rheumatism. Fowls refuse to 
touch the worm, living or dead. 

“*When held in the hand, the worm, in contracting its 
body, throws out jets of a milky fluid from its dorsal 
pores to a height of several inches; if the burrow be 
examined carefully, its sides are seen to be very smooth, 
and coated over with a fluid exactly similar to that 
ejected from the pores. Whatever be the primary func- 
tion of the fluid when within the body-cavity, there can 
.2 no doubt that it has the important and, perhaps, 
secondary function, when it has passed out of the body, 
~i making the burrow-walls smooth, moist and slippery, 
» ad of thus enabling the animal to glide along with ease 
aad speed. 

“The worm, in its burrow, moves rapidly by swelling 
up its anterior or posterior end, as the case may be, and 
then, using this as a fixed point, in doing which the 
sela perhaps help, though to a minor extent, it strongly 
contracts the rest of its body. In the next movement, 
the end free in the first instance will be swollen out and 
used as a fixed point, from which expansion forward can 
take place. These changes of motion follow each other 
so rapidly that, in the burrows, the appearance of con- 
tinuous gliding is given. Outside the burrow, when the 
whole body-surface is not in contact with the earth, the 
worm makes no attempt whatever to move, lying pas- 
sively on the ground. Any one who only sees the worm 
removed from its burrow imagines it to be of a very 
sluggish temperament, and can form no idea of its active 
and rapid movements when underground. 

**So far as locomotion is concerned, its sef@ seem to be 
of little or no use to it. The perichete worms, on the 
eontrary, when taken from the burrow, move along on 
the ground with remarkable speed, certainly using their 
sel as aids to progression. 

**The burrows of the large worm measure three-quarters 
to one inch in diameter, and in disused ones are often 
found (1) casts of the worms, or, rather, what are prob- 
ably the earthy contents of the alimentary canal, with 


clear indications marked upon them of the segments 
of the body ; and (2) more rarely cocoons. The latter 
measure one and one-half to two inches in length, vary 
from light-yellow to dark-brown in color, according to 
their age, and contain only one embryo each, which I have 
at present only been able to obtain in a somewhat highly 
developed state. 

‘The cocoon itself is somewhat thin, and made of a 
tough, leathery material,with a very distinct, stalk-like 
process at each end; it contains a milky fluid, closely 
similar to that found in the body-cavity of the worm. 

“It is interesting to note the fact that at the present 
time we know of three especially large kinds of earth- 
worms ; that, of these, one comes from South Africa, 
another from the southern parts of India and Ceylon, 
aud the third from the south of Australia. We know 
as yet little about the distribution of earth-worms, but 
the same laws which governed the distribution of other 
animals must also have governed theirs, and it is just 
possible that these great earth-worms may be the linger- 
ing relics of a once widely spread race of larger earth- 
worms, whose representatives at the present day are 
only found, as occurs with other forms of life, in the 
southern parts of the large land-masses of the earth’s 
surface. Possibly careful search will reveal the exist- 
ence of a large earth-worm in the southern parts of 
South America. ” 


Aw English Parliamentary paper has just been issued, contain- 
ing an account of British cases of hydrophobia treated by. Pasteur 
within the preceding two years, the records being supplied by the 
Pasteur Institute. This return shows that in 1887 there were sixty- 
four British subjects treated at the Pasteur Institute. Of these, 
five died—viz., Lord Doneraile, who was sixty-seven years of age, 
whose limbs were bitten in ten places, whose wounds were not 
cauterized, and whose injuries were received from a dog recog- 
nized to be rabid by a veterinary surgeon; John Hagden, aged 
eight years, another victim, was bitten four times in the head by 
a dog recognized to be rabid by the experimental test — he was 
not cauterized, and he died from rabies, during treatment, six 
days after being bitten; Martin Cahill, aged thirty, not cauterized, 
Albert Kirkham, aged five, and Frederick Lindly, aged twenty- 
five, both cauterized, but all three bitten by animals recognized 
to be rabid, died each within one month of being bitten, In the 
year 1888 M. Pasteur had twenty-one British subjects under his 
care. No deaths occurred among them. 


Ir has long been understood that consumption was a com- 
municable disease by contagion. No one who has felt the vitiated 
air of the bedroom of a person in an advanced stage of tubercu- 
losis could doubt this, or fail to perceive the danger surroundin 
the devoted friends who assiduously nurse such patients, Suc 
devotion may or may not have its reward, but it surely is wrong 
to subject unsuspecting and disinterested persons to infection 
from this cause by shutting them in a ship’s state-room with a 
consumptive ee voyage for his health. Two or three cases 
where the disease has been contracted from ship room-mates in 
this manner have lately been published; and it is imperative, not 
only that travelers should be on their guard against such a dan- 
ger, but that the captains of ocean steamers should provide en- 
tirely separate quarters for consumptive passengers, where the 
contagion of their disease may not injure healthy ones. 


Ir is well known that the aurora has a period of eleven years, 
corresponding to that of terrestrial magnetism and of sun-spots. 
It has recently been proved that the magnetical phenomena have 
a period of twenty-six days. This fact suggested to Mr. J. Liznar 
the plan of attempting to find a corresponding period in the fre- 
quency of the aurora. He subjected the hourly observations of 
the polar stations at Possekop, Jan Mayen and Fort Rae, in 
1882-83, to an investigation, and found a very distinct period of 
this length, the marima and minima of which corresponded ex- 
actly to those of the magnetic period. From this faet Mr. Liznar 
concludes that the connection between aurora and terrestrial mag- 
netism is still closer than has been heretofore supposed, 


A FEw months ago the President of the United States addressed 
a letter to the Maritime Powers of the world, asking their co- 
operation in a conference to be held (at a date and place yet to be 
fixed upon) to consider some means of uniform signaling at sea, 
which shall render collisions less liable to occur than under tho 
present system. Jt is announced that Great Britain, France, 


| Germany, Spain, Italy, Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway and 


| 


Sweden, Brazil, Uruguay, Chili, Japan and the Sandwich Islands 
have signified their intention of sending representatives to this 
conference, ‘ 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


One of the most important arch@ological explorations con- 
ducted, of late years, in Western Asia, is that of M. and Mme, 
Dieulafoy, who were sent by the French Government to explore 
the city-sites of ancient Media and Persia. Their first point of 
attack was Susa, the grand capital of the ancient Persian Mon- 
archy, which, during a long dynasty, ruled all of the world then 
worth having between the Indus and the Danube, The excava- 
tions, which were carried out with great difficulty, on account of 
the fanaticism of the inhabitants, have yielded valuable results 
from an archwological as well as from an historical stand-point. 
The palaces of Artaxerxes and of Darius have been excavated, 
and it is now possible to reconstruct the plans of these magnifi- 
eent buildings. The objects collected during these excavations 
have been transported to Paris, and form one of the most inter- 
esting departments of the new galleries of the Louvre. The col- 
lections contain polychromic bass-reliefs from the royal palace, 
representing lions and warriors, and potteries of the first or second 
aoe we of ourera. Besides architecturai remains, numerous in- 
scribed cylinders, ivory, bronze and clay objects have been found. 
The palace, a model of which is being made, was a magnificent 
building, rising on a platform sixty feet in height, protected by 
walls, and accessible only on the south side by a large staircase, 


INDIA-RUBBER is coming into use for paving, as a competitor 
with asphalt. The Enginecring and Building News (London) de- 
votes an interesting article to this new pavement, which is the 
invention of Herr Busse, of Linden, Prussia, who has introduced 
it in Hanover. ‘‘ He used it first in the Summer of 1887, for paving 
the Goethe Bridge, which has a surface of about 1,000 square me- 
ters, or 10,764 square feet. The new pavement, it is stated, proved 
so satisfactory that 1,500 square meters (16,146 square feet) of or- 
dinary carriage-way in the city were paved with it last Summer. 
Yhe Berlin Corporation, being favorably impressed with the new 
pavement, has had a large area paved with india-rubber as an 
experiment, and the magistracy of Hamburg is likewise trying 
the pavement. It is asserted that the new payement combines 
the elasticity of india-rubber with the resistance of granite, It is 
said to be perfectly noiseless, and unaffected either by heat or 
eold, It is not so slippery as asphalt, and is more durable than 
the latter. Asa covering for bridges it ought to prove excellent, 
as it reduces vibration ; but a question may be asked as to its 
eost. The expense must be heavier than that of any known pave- 
ment.’ 

Dr. P. 8. SciaTor, the eminent ornithologist, has just exhibited 
to the Zoological Society of London one of-the rarest and most 
curious birds of South America—the hoazin ( Opisthocomus cris- 
tatus), of British Guiana. The special peculiarity of the species 
is found in the wings in the chick, which are used for climbing 
purposes. ‘The fore limbs in the young birds are well developed, 
and there are short but very sharp curved claws on the rudiment- 
ary thumb and finger; these two digits appear to have a separate 

ower of motion, and by their aid the young climb about the 

ranches in a quadrupedal manner, after leaving the nests. These 
singular structures, which may be regarded as unique in birds, 
are reduced to mere horny tips in the adults. The feathering of 
these hoazin is peculiar, being continuous over the entire sur- 
face, and not in tracts, as usual in other birds. When living, the 
hoazin has an odor like that of wet hides, which causes it to bo 
generally disliked, though it is eaten by some of the German im- 
migrants. Its habits are peculiar, feeding on leaves, which are 
regurgitated and masticated, after having been first swallowed. 


Some interesting figures with reference to the growth of electric 
railways were presented at the late convention of the National 
Electric Light Association, in Chicago. In February, 1889, to which 
time these figures had been brought up, there were 53 electric 
railroads in operation in the United States, with 44 more unfin- 
ished. Forty-two of these roads had been incorporated at that 
date. The roads in operation were running nearly 400 cars, with 
340 more building. The total length of single track used amounted 
to 295 miles, with 275 miles more contracted for. These figures 
(which show an increase in themselves during the preceding six 
months of fifty per cent., or more) exhibit a story of prosperity and 
rapid growth in the electric light and power industry which is very 
remarkable; and it is no wonder that a national association of en- 
gineers and mechanicians peculiar to this new apparatus for illu- 
mination and locomotion should come into existence, and find 
itself of great value to all the members. 


Tue universal interest now felt in the United States in the ques- 
tion of naval armament renders the experiments of English naval 
engineers in this direction worth attention. A long-continued se- 
ries of trials that have been conducted at Portsmouth, with the 
view of determining the respective merits of compound armor and 
of solid steel armor as a protection for battle-ships, have just been 
brought to a close. Only two Sheffleld manufacturers sent in 
eompound samples for competition; but the number of steel 
plates forwarded for trial amounted to eight, from as many 
makers, being two less than were expected. The ten-inch plates 
were attacked by stevl and Palliser projectiles, at a range of thirty 
feet; and although two of the solid steel armor-plates, at least, 
underwent the crucial ordeal with satisfactory results, the supe- 
riority remained with the steel-faced armor now adopted in the 
English Navy. 

Tur next annual meeting of the American Association for tho 
Advancement of Science will be held at Toronto, from August 
27th to September 3d, and an unusually interesting time is antici- 
pated, 

THE announcement recently made, that Professor Kruss, of 
Munich, had succeeded in decomposing nickel and cobalt, proves 


| ter every morning, soon after getting up.” 
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to be erroneous, ‘What he has really done is to obtain from these 
two elements a third one, which existed in them as an impurity. 


“‘ NATURE” says that a technical laboratory for special instrue- 
tion in dyeing and bleaching has just been opened, in connection 
with the University College, at Dundee, Scotland. This technical 
portion of the chemical department consists of a completely fitted 
dye-house, a laboratory, and a museum for technical samples, 
more especially connected with the textile industries of the dis- 
trict. Practical instruction in the dye-house was begun by Pro- 
fessor Percy Frankland last week. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


Lire is a conundrum that sooner later all must give up. 


SHE — “ Why, Charlie, what a pile of letters! 


Billets doux,1 
suppose ?” He —* Not at my time of life, dear. 


Billies overdue,” 


UncLte Harry —“ Well, Johnnie, and how did you like the ride 
on Uncle Harry’s knee ?” Johnnie—‘* Oh, it was very nice; but I 
had a ride on a real donkey yesterday.” 

FriEND —“I should recommend you to drink a cup of hot wa- 
Invalid —“T always 
do that where I board; they call it ‘ coffee.’ ” 


“We have not chairs enough for our company,” remarked 
Mrs, Highflyer to her frugal husband, Plenty of chairs, my 
love, but a little too much company.” 


EuperR Sister —“ Oh, you fancy yourself very wise, I dare say, 
but [ could give you a wrinkle or two.” Younger Sister weNc 
doubt—and never miss them!” 


Miss SmitH —‘ Did anybody call this evening, Bridget!?” 
Bridget —“ Yes, miss; Moike O’Shamus and Tim Blarney.” Diss 
S.—‘** What ? I don’t know them.” Biddy —‘ They called on me, 
mum.” 

AT a recent school- examination the inspector, among other 
questions, asked the scholars to spell the pos of “child.” After 
several minutes of collective thought, a scholar held up her hand, 
and forthwith spelt the required word—‘t T-w-i-n-s.” 


**Drp you hear about the burglar who was arrested this morn- 
ing?” “No. What for?” “For breaking into song.” ‘ Is that 
so?” “Yes. He got through two bars when some one hit him 
with a stave.” 


“Just throw me half a dozen of the biggest of those trout,” 
said a citizen to a fish-dealer. “Throw them ?” inquired the 
dealer, ‘Yes, and then I’ll go home and tell my wife I caught 
’em. I may be a poor fisherman, but I’m no liar.” 


Vera Witey—‘‘ I’m afraid it would be better not to speak to 
papa just yet, Jack. Wait until next week.” Jack Dorr— But 
why ?” Vera Wiley —‘ My milliner’s bill will be in then, and he 
may look upon your suit with more favor.” 


OouLEGE Fun.— Professor (roused by violent ringing in dead of 
night) —‘* Well, what is it? What’s the matter ?” Student —‘‘ One 
of your windows is open.” Professor —‘‘ Which one ?” Student— 
“The one you are looking out of.” 


A Litre Uncertarn.—“ You will let me go to your wedding 
will you not, dear ?” said one girl to another, “ Upon my word if 
can’t promise. My folks are in such a rage about my wedding, 
that I am not sure they will even Tet me go to it myself.” 


“T saw your new play last night, Charlie,” remarked a friend, 
“and I was delighted with it, save one thing. You killed your 
characters all off in the last act.” ‘ Well,” answered the young 
playwright, “ what could Ido?” ‘“ Why, kill them off in the first 
act.” 

A wire wanted her husband to sympathize with her in a femis 
nine quarrel; but he refused, saying, “ I’ve lived Jong enough tc 
know that one woman is as gcod as another, if not better.” “ And 
I,” retorted the exasperated wife, “‘ have lived long enough to 
learn that one man is just as bad as another, if not worse!” 


PROFESSIONAL Pripe.—A Parisian thief was lately arrested at 
his lodgings. The rooms were full of valuable objects. ‘ Where 
in the world did you scrape together the money to buy all these 
valuable articles ?” inquired the astonished detective. “Sir, I 
never buy anything,” replied the thief, with a noble air of self- 
possession. 


A very bright three-year-old girl in a Cambridge kindergarten 
was selected to ‘‘ show off ” the merits of the school, even for mere 
babes, to a party of visitors, and was asked to count. She reflected 
credit on her home by doing it as follows: ‘‘ One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, jack, queen, king!” ' 


TRUTH AND FASHION—AN ALLEGORY. 


Truth, one fine day, confronting Fashion, said, ) 
“‘ Why dress in finery from foot to head ? 
Look upon me!—I nothing wear at all, 
And, trust me, the convenience is not small 
“Yes,” replied Fashion, ‘ but your nakedness 
Involves you in some scrapes, you must conf 
Whoe’er you visit, be he rich or poor, 

In that scant costume, shows you to the door,” 
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NINTH INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRESS. 


A PAPER OF GREAT INTEREST, READ BY 


A. L. A. TOBOLDT, M.D., 


ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATOR UNIVERSITY OF 


Tue famous fountain of health at Carlsbad, in Bohemia, which | 


has been the refuge of invalids for five centuries, is certainly well 
worthy of a careful study. 
has been such that I may truly say that no remedy which I have ever 
employed has given me so much pleasure and profit as this particular 
one. 

My opinion as to mineral waters generally, and Carlsbad in par- 
ticular, which is probably shared by the majority of the profession, 
has been that much if not all the therapeutic action may be traced 
to change of scene, to the strict diet enforced, to out-door exercise 
and the large quantities of water drank. Starting with this opinion, 
I undertook a series of experiments with Carlsbad Waters, such as 
are exported by the authorities of the City of Carlsbad. Selecting 2 
number of chronic hypochondriacs whose afflictions had baffled al! 
mygprevious efforts as my subjects, I was truly astonished to not 
that, although no rigid diet was prescribed, and only a limited 
amount of exercise was indulged in, I obtained mos! remarkable 
results—the complexion, even afler a week's use, began to clear up, 


My experience with this remedial agent | 


PENNSYLVANIA, Epiror ‘‘ MEDICAL CLIPPING AND NEW CHEMICALS,” Etc, 


in one form at least, has been known and used by the profession for 
the last four centuries, 

The Springs of Carlsbad are located in’ Bohemia, and have been 
known to the profession ever since the fourteenth century, and have 
been gaining in their favor ever since. The Waters of Carlsbad have 


| only been imported into this country in bottles for the last few years, 


the step became more firm and elastic, and, what wa* more, the | 


entire host of hypochondriacal complaints seemed to vanish like 
mist. 
investigating the subject more closely, arguing that it certainly could 
not be the water alone that produced these effects. The diet and 
exercise having been left entirely out of consideration in several of 
the cases, I proceeded to use the Crystallized Sprudel Salt, which, 
being obtained by evaporating the waters, I thought must surely be 
the remedial agent. But alas! when I came to use this, by dissolving 
it in ordinary water or in carbonic-acid water, I invariably failed to 
get so prompt an action, and in the majority of cases utterly failed 
to get that peculiar therapeutic effect which I had obtained from 
the exported mineral waters themselves. 
fault with either my argument or the Sprudel Salt, On looking up 
the subject, I found that at Carlsbad the salt was only recommended 
and used as an addition to the Mineral Waters, to act as a purgative 
when the waters failed in that respect. The analysis of the salt, I 
found, did not tally with that of the Mineral Waters ; so, for a time at 
least, I fell back on the use of the exported Carlsbad Waters, until 
my attention was called to experiments made by Dr. Jaworski, of 
Krakaw, with “ Sprudel Salt in powder form.” I then determined to 
give this a trial, still convinced that it was not the water, but its 
contained salts, that produced the therapeutic effect. The chemical 


There was something at | 


These surprising results bade me pause, and I then set about | 


| at times such copious discharges. 


analysis of the Sprudel Salt in powder form certainly more netrly | 


corresponded to that of the mineral waters, and upon trial I found 
that I could obtain almost the same effect with the Sprude! Salt 
Powder, The first case upon which I tried it was so unique that I 
was literally dumfounded at the result. A woman who five years 
before had weighed but 75 pounds had in that time increased in 
weight to 190 pounds—a gain of 115 pounds. She came to me for 
treatment, laboring under all the symptoms that would naturally be 
expected from such an enormous increase in weight. I put her first 
upon the Crystallized Sprudel Salt, only to be disappointed ; when, 
after several weeks, I used the Sprudel Sal! in powder form, I was 
really startled to note the effect. In eight days—i.e., from Wednes- 
day to the next Thursday—she lost sixteen pounds, an average of two 
pounds per day, and was, in consequence, losing all the symptoms 
she had so much complained of. The woman had in the meantime 
been indulging in her customary dict, even to drinking several 


glasses of beer daily, and, being a market-woman, she had been de- | 


barred from taking any extra exercise. This, then, verified my 


theory, that if there was any therapeutic action in Carlsbad Mineral | 


Waters, it ought to have the same effect without the usual adjuncts of 
a Carlsbad cure—namely, diet and exercise. In the very next case, a 
mild one of diabetes mellitus, the sugar disappeared entirely after 
its use, the patient only abstaining from fresh fruits, and that be- 
cause it caused too great a looseness of his passages. How the 
Sprude! Salt Powder acts in diabetes mellitus I am unable to say, 
and must content myself with stating facts only. 
you with a recital of any more cases, Snfficient, I think, has already 


I will not tire | 


been said to warrant calling your attention to a remedial agent that, | 


and lose nothing of their efficacy through export, These watera, 
which issue from fifteen different springs, have all the same chemi- 
cal composition, differing only in the amount of free carbonic acid 
which they contain, this depending upon the temperature at which 
the water reaches the surface, there being a difference of 40° Réau- 
mur between the different springs. The hotter the water the less 
carbonic acid it holds in solution, and vice versa. The taste of the 
water is pleasant, slightly saline. The Carlsbad Sprudel Salt ia 
powder form is easily soluble, pleasant and permanent. 

As to the difference between the Crystallized and Sprudel Salt 
Powder, I would say that both are obtained by evaporating the 
Carlsbad Mineral Waters ; but the powder is, while still moist, ex- 
posed to the carbonic acid so abundantly given off by the springa, 
and in consequence differs from the crystallized in containing more 
carbonates and less sulphates. In fact, it contains all of the soluble 
constituents of the waters, and hence more nearly represents the 
Carlsbad Mineral Waters themselves, 

In addition to this, the Crystallized Sprudel Sali, being hygroscopie, 
frequently causes inconvenience on this account. The Sprudel Sak 
Powder, on the contrary, occurs in a fine granular poder, and is 
proof against all atmospheric changes, 

The effect of the waters, and of the Sprudel Salt Powder dissolved 


| in carbonic-acid water, or ordinary water, being so near alike, may 


be treated of together, and be summed up as follows: 

Locally, upon the stomach and bowels they produce a stimulating, 
alterative effect, and they also act as a sedative to the gastric nerves, 

They neutralize the acids of the stomach, its normal acidity, ac- 
cording to researches of Dr. W. Jaworski, returning sooner after 
the use of the Mineral Waters than after the use of the Carlsbad 
Sprude Salt, powder form, in solution, 

After several doses have been taken they act as a mild purgative, 


| partly by increasing the peristaltic movements, diluting the contents 


of the bowels, dissolving toughened mucus, bile, and hardened fecal 
masses, and partly also by increasing the intestinal secretions ; henco 
During the continuance of the 
treatment there is an increased development of gases in the gastro- 
intestinal canal, which cause frequent odorless and tasteless eruc- 
tations and the passing of flatus having the odor of sulphureted 
hydrogen. 

The urine is generally increased in quantity, and, after a varying 
length of time, is rendered neutral or alkaline. The urea and uric 
acid are, according to the researches of Dr. Seegen, much diminished, 
whereas the phosphates are greatly increased in quantity. So-called 
brick-dust sediments in the urine, when present, disappear after 
several days’ use. 

The secretions of the skin are also increased, and sometimes 
altered in character. The skin frequently exfoliates, causing the 
complexion to become much clearer—an effect very noticeable in 
patients having freckles. After the use of the Carlsbad Waters or 
the Carlsbad Sprudel Salt in powder form for a few weeks, the patient 
becomes brighter, and the previous dullness gives place to a clearness 
of intellect, of thought, feeling and fancy much exceeding that 
existing previous to the beginning of the treatment. 

Most patients lose flesh, especially those who are very corpulent, 
whereas thin and delica’e patients who take much nourishment are 
apt to increase in weight. 

Other effects noticed are the disappearance of old inflammatory 
deposits, especially in the fibrous tissues, Old rheumatic or gouty 
nodules I have known to disappear entirely ; also inflammatory 
thickenings around the uterus and its appendages, Upon the sys- 
tem generally a marked increase of tissue-metamorphosis is noticed. 

As to the diseases for which Carlsbad is recommended, they are 
so numerous that I will not take up your time in enumerating them. 


NINTH INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRESS. 


Suffice it to say that it may be used wherever an alkaline mineral 
water is indicated, especially where there is lack of tone in the gastro- 
intestinal tract, as in dyspepsia, deficient or perverted bi'iary secre- 
tions, jaundice, e'wrunie constipation, etc. ; where acenmulations of 
fat, especially in the liver, other organs, or under the skin, are to be 
disposed of ; where there is that peeuliar dyscrasia known as the uric- 
acid diathesis, as in gout, rheumatism, gravel, etc., and where in- 
flammatory deposits, especially in the fibrous tissues, are to be re- 
moved, an1 in that peculiar and so little understood disease, diabetes 
mel itus, 

Carlsbad may be said to be contra-indicated in all wasting dis- 
eases, especially those of the lungs, and those involving a great 
amount of suppuration, and in all acute febrile diseases, especially 
inflammatory and infectious diseases, etc. 

As to the mode of administration: The dose of the imported 


Mineral Waters may be set down as two to three glasses of about six | 


ounces each, drank slowly in the morning an hour before breakfast, 
another glass during the morning or afternoon, and one or two be- 
fore retiring at night. The dose of the Sprudel Salt, powder form, 
is about one teaspoonful dissolved in a glassful of water, taken three 
times a day, either one hour before or two hours after meals. If 
taken with the Carlsbad Water, one teaspoonful of the Salt with the 
first tumblerful of the water, taken in the morning, will suffice. 
When taken hot the effect on the bowels is less marked. 
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well, and in diseases other than of the stomach it is even to be pro- 
ferred, 

Furthermore, I would say that the Carlsbad Mineral Waters and 
Sprudel Salt do not differ in the least from any other remedial agent 
of well-known properties ; that their effect is uniform and to be 
relied upon independently of any adjuncts of treatment, such as 
diet, exercise or water. 

In none of the cases enumerated was there any particular dict 
prescribed. The patients were allowed to choose for themselves, 
and to eat whatever their appetites craved. 

Only in one case (No, 7) a hypochondriac took riding-lessons for 
one week, and then abandoned them entirely until two weeks after 


the treatment, when, as he expressed it, he had more heart to go 


about among people and enjoy himself, The other cases took very 
little, if any, exercise outside of that required by their respective 
callings. 

As to the matter of taking the Carlsbad Waters or Sprude? Silt 
solutions hot or cold, I would say that most patients preferred taking 
them cold ; and as there appears to be the advantage that taken cold 
there are no so-called head symptoms, and a more decided purgative 
action, I have invariably given cold the preference, only using them 
hot in cases of diarrhcea, when I did not desire the purgative effeat, 

The foregoing would then prove conclusively that the Carlsbad 
Waters, as well as the Sprudel Salt Powder, are bona-tide remedial 
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As to diet, experiments of Dr. E. Hlawacek and others, as well as 
my own, prove that any diet otherwise not contra-indicated by the 
disease may be indulged in during the continuance of the treatment. 

The effect of exercise, although not found essential, is a factor 
which, I think, ought not to be lost sight of, especially where the dis- 
ease is caused by sedentary habits. Experiments made by Dr. W. 
Jaworski prove that exercise hastens the passage of the waters from 
the stomach into the intestinal canal. The experiments made by 
Dr. Jaworski also proved that the normal acidity of the stomach re- 
turns sooner after the ingestion of the Mineral Waters than after 
solutions of Carlsbad Sprudel Sait in powder form ; hence diseases 
of the stomach are generally best treated by the Mineral Waters, 
whereas tac Sprudel Salt in powder form is to be preferred in 
diseases of the other viscera, such as intestinal canal, spleen, kid- 
neys, in adiposis, diabetes, etc., although this rule does not hold 
good in every case. 

In conclusion, I would say that the Carlsbad Mineral Waters, a4 
exported by the City of Carlsbad, being the natural product, is, of 
course, much to be preferred where the quantity of water is no ob- 
jection, particularly in diseases of the stomach, 
cause, two or three glasses of water cannot be taken, then the 


Carlsbad Sprude! Salt, powder form, answers the purpose eoual!- 


Where, from any | 


agents, independent of the usual adjuncts of treatment. But I would 
not here be understood as making light of or ignoring them ; their 
value has been proven many years ago, and who has not himself seen 
the benefits of copious draughts of water, well-directed exercise, 
change of scene, etc.? If these can be had in addition, well and 
good ; if not, a Carlsbad treatment need not, therefore, be dispensed 
with. 

In conclusion, I would say that the experiments were made with 
the genuine imported Carlsbad Water and Sprudel Salt, which is 
bottled under the supervision of the City of Carlsbad, and has the 
signature of Eisner & Mendelson Co., sole agents for the U. 8., and 
T.oebel Schottlaender, sole licensee of the Spring, with the seal of the 
City of Carlsbad on the neck of every bottle. It would be folly to 
expect any reliable action from any of the numerous imitations sold 
here in bulk or in bottles. A. L. A. TOBOLDT, M.D., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


One bottle of genuine imported Carlsbad Sprudel Sall, powder 
form, will be mailed to any address upon receipt of One Dollar. 
Dr. Toboldt’s Lecture in full, with table of cases treated, mailed 
free, to any address, upon application to Eisner & Mendelson Co., 
Sole Agents for the Carlsbad Spriags, 6 Barclay Street, New York. 
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PropaBiy there is no man professionally before the 
public whose life has been so eventful and full of interest 
as that of Dr. Rogers, whose portrait zppears on opposite 
page ; in fact, a good-sized volume of interesting incidents 
relating the.2to might be compiled for the benefit of the 
American reading public, but a short biographical sketch 
must perforce take the place of the more pretentious, and 
as yet unpublished, book. 

The parents of Dr. Rogers resided in New England, 
and while avoiding as much as possible personal details 
other than relating to Dr. Rogers himself, mention must 
be made of his renowned great-grandfather, the late 
Moses Richardson, of Concord, prominent in the Revo- 
lutionary era as one of the Minute Men, and in whose 
honor has been erected a magnificent monument, testify- 
ing to the high esteem in which he was held by rich and 
poor alike. 

We pass by the school and college period of Dr. Rog- 
ers’ life as being unmarked by any events particularly 
noticeable, and find him at the age of nineteen a commis- 
sioned officer in the Volunteer United States Navy during 
the Civil War. 

At that time, as many will remember, tiie fire of patri- 
otism was kindled in many a breast, and forsaking the 
pursuit of intellectual study for that of the ruder but in- 
finitely more exhilarating and manly one of warfare, Dr. 
Rogers served worthily in the North Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron, and at the battle of Fort Fisher. To demon- 
strate to the reader in how short a space of time a good 
officer’s work well done is noted and appreciated, he was 
actually in command ofa squad of men from his ship, 
joining on shore that body of sailors and marines who 
were filling that memorable order of Admiral Porter, to 
**Charge the fort with cutlasses and revolvers alone,” but 
which turned ont to be a ruse by which General Terry 
was permitted to make his terrific and successful attack, 
carrying all before him, and capturing the fort after a 
prolonged struggle. No doubt the doctor was ‘tired of 
war's alarms,” and the scenes of bloodshed he had wit- 
nessed caused him to think that the more peaceful domes- 
tic fireside had attractions of its own which were not so 
apparent when participating therein as when brought 
into sharp contrast by the sterner methods of warfare. 
But it was not until the war ended that he resigned his 
commission and turned his footsteps into the paths of 
diplomacy and active international service, by assisting 
the Peruvian Government in the transportation of two 
light-draught monitors, purchased by that country, to 
their future destination, Callao, Peru. 

Now, for the first time, misfortune befell the doctor. 
He had passed unscathed through the most sanguinary 
war of modern times, and in peace found greater danger 
than that experienced in his soldier days. 

By the mismanagement of the Peruvian captain com- 
manding the convoy to which Dr. Rogers was attached, a 
terrible collision occurred. 

It was off the north coast of Cuba, in the Bahama chan- 
nel, when the vessel on which the doctor was sailing ran 
into one of the monitors above referred to, with the most 
disastrous results, the latter sinking in ten minutes, and 
nine lives being lost. The small monitor, now helpless 
on account of the loss of 2 convoy, rescued the survivors 
of the ill-fated vessel, and being in immediate need of 
coal, the weather also proving most unpropitious, put into 
a small port in the Island of Cuba known as Norango, or 
Orange Harbor, then one of the strongholds of the insur- 
gent forces, who were at this period fighting for liberty. 


The officers and men were well received and cordially 
treated by the islanders, who rendered them all the as- 
sistance that lay in their power ; and, after several trial- 
trips, and some help, the vessel was enabled to proceed 
to the Island of St. Thomas, one of the Windward Islands 
of the West Indies, where Rogers left the fleet and re- 
turned to New York. 

Again did Fate ordain that the doctor's path should 
lead him into the field of battle. 

A revolution had broken out in Hayti, and the Haytian 
Government having purchased the United States gun- 
boat Pequo’, Rogers was appointed to serve in the ca- 
pacity of Lieutenant, and once more set out in search of 
fresh adventures and excitement. ‘The vessel was re- 
christened by the Haytian Government, and now bore the 
awe-inspiring name of The Terror, and a terror indeed she 
proved, by act as well as in name, being officered and 
manned entirely by those who had served in the late war, 
and who were consequently thoroughly well up in the 
artifices and methods of modern warfare; in fact, the 
vessel became the stay and prop of the Haytian Govern- 
ment, and President Salnave was frequently heard to 
observe that his trust and hopes rested in this ship and 
her crew; but alas! his trust was shortly to receive 7 
bitter shock, and his hopes to be ruthlessly overthrown 
The chief in command proved unworthy of the greé 
confidence reposed in him, and was the sole and true 
cause of her capture by the insurgents, and the direct 
cause of the condemnation to death of Rogers and his 
fellow-officers, who were drawn up in line in front ofa 
strong guard who carried loaded guns. Providence must 
have watched over them, for, although the New York 
papers stated that the officers had been shot, such was 
not the case, a happy though accidental chance prevent- 
ing this wholesale massacre. 

After being struck down by yellow fever—previous to 
which, however, Rogers had been raised to the command 
of one of the Government's new ships—the doctor appears 
to have attained the summit of his ambition insomuch as 
adventures by land and sea are concerned ; even excite- 
ment grows wearisome, and adventures pall on one when 
they form the routine, as it were, of one’s life, and when 
commonplace, every-day incidents come as a surprise 
and relief in the midst of the constant strain of worry 
and bustle entailed by active service; but not only on 
this account did the doctor oné® again return to New 
York. 

For some time past he had been pondering over a great 
aud philanthropic project. He had long been a devoted 
student of medicine, and the very interesting and remark- 
able investigations and the practical knowledge he had 
sought and displayed on various occasions prompted 
him to take to the medical profession permanently, so 
that by giving to others the benefit of his experience he 
might confer upon the recipients a boon almost price- 
less in value. 

Well, he is here in our midst, resolved to devote all his 
energies toward the bettering of the human frame, toward 
rendering many lives happy which from various causes 
have long been miserable, to bring joy and comfort to 
families whose homes are saddened by sickness ; and, in 
fact, instead of fighting the elements and the enemies of 
his country, to pursue the noblest of his battles, and to 
combat the strongest of all enemies, that fell destroyer of 
mankind, Disease. 

The result of the doctor's labors in the study and sue- 
cessful practice of medicine for a number of years is to 


place four of his most valued remedies on the market for 
sale, 
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The picture of Miss Gertrude H. Draper, which ap- 
pears below, is that of an apparently healthy and hand- 
some young woman. It is thus she appears to-day, but 
when, some time ago, sick, helpless and hopeless, she 
commenced taking the Royal Remedies, neither she nor 


her friends ever dared to hope that her complete restora- 
tion to health would ever be accomplished. Her unsolic- 
ited testimonial, which is printed below, tells us in her 
own plain and grateful words of her marvelous recovery, 
caused by Rogers’ Royal Remedies. 


To Dr. Henry R. Rocers, 41 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. : 

My Dear Dr. Kocexs: I have just learned that you are 
about to place before the public your wonderful medicines, to 
which Lowe so much, It appears to me that I should be wanting 
in honesty if I did not help you make known to the world their 
marvelous power and efficiency. When I remember how I came 
to you, not only expecting but actually longing for death as my 
only hope of relief, and when I reflect on my improved and happy 
condition now, both of mind and body, I cannot resist the desire 
to help, in my little way, bring your remedies before those whose 
condition may approach what mine was. 

I was suffering from impoverishment of the blood, my skin | 
had a ghastly pallor, I could not bear to look at myself in the mir- 
ror, and I was such a victim to nervous prostration that my life, 
which is now such a delight to me, was a heavy burden. When I 
remember that neither in the balmy air of California nor the trop- | 
ical heat of Cuba could I find relief or appetite, that everything 
failed until I tried your Royal Herbs and your other magical prep- 
arations, is it any wonder that I want to express publicly my 
gratitude to your skill and my tribute to your Royal Remedies + 

Before taking them I was a sick, helpless, hopeless woman, | 
to whom every sunrise brought added pains and anguish. Now, | 
thanks to your Royal Remedies, I am another woman, full of 
hope, strength, courage, and gratitude to your professional skill 
and your Royal Remedies. How well I remember when I felt bet- 
ter for the first time in years, after taking your Royal Herbs! I | 
began to take them, hoping little, expecting less, for had not many 
eminent physicians pronounced my case beyond cure? To sleep 

uietly and restfully, to be actually hungry, to eat not only without 

iscomfort, but with actual pleasure and perfect digestion, to be 
able to look at myself in the glass without weeping tears of hope- 
less mortification—in a word, to compare myself as J am with the | 
wretched being I was, can any one wonder that I want to proclaim 
throughout the land that all this transformation was caused by 
Rogers’ Royal Herbs, and that to its continued use now, and to 
the Royal Nervine and Tonic also, do I owe my daily increasing 
strength and physical comfort. : 

If any one doubts or questions the immediate and lasting bene- 
fvs of your Royal Herbs and your other Royal Remedies, just refer 
them to me. Yours, with life-long gratitude, 

Canton, Mass., January, 1889. GERTRUDE H. Draper. 


Dr. Henry R. Rogers says a few words abovt his Royal 
Remedies. 


To THE Prsric: 41 Essex Srreet, Boston, Mass. 
After many years of practice, during which I have used all 
kinds of medicines, old and new, I came to the conclusion that 
the great difficulty, as well as the great desideratum, was to se- 
eure a combination which would prove most effective for good. 
After many years of patient study and research, and of practical 
experiment, I discovered what is known now as Royal Herbs, and 
this marvelous combination brought with it such positive and con- | 


| Rogers. 


DR. HENRY RICHARDSON ROGERS. 


vincing proof of its efficacy, that it seems really more of a reve 
lation than a simple discovery or invention of my own. 

This combination, which I have called Royal Herbs, has proved 
to be the panacea I was seeking. It is made entirely of natural 
herbs, a large portion of which are grown and imported solely for 
me from Eastern countries. They are Nature’s own remedies for 
Nature’s ills. 

They have never failed to justify the confidence I and my 
patients implicitly place in them. 

There are no remedies like the Royal Herbs to *:adicate from 
the human system the poisonous substane’s whic’. form the germs 
of disease, and there are no combinations that will so surely and 
speedily alleviate suffering. 

By careful and conscientious analysis I find that most of the 
so-called “ blood purifiers” and “liver remedies ” contain a large 
per cent. of bichloride of mercury, iodide of potash, nitric acid, 
ete., all of which are powerful poisons, but which may at first pro- 
duce symptoms of apparent relief, though they eventually destroy 
the whole internal organization. They more surely kill than cure. 

It has been: my aim to replace these injurious concoctions by 
some harmless natural remedy, and this I have accomplished in 
Royal Herbs and Royal Nervine Tonic, which act in conformity 
with the natural functions of the human system. 

I have thoroughly tested these remedies in my private practice. 
as well as among those nearest and dearest to me ance mye and 
with such uniformly gratifying results that I have profound con- 
fidence in recommending them to the public, believing they will 
relieve and cure many of the ills which afflict humanity. 

Yours, very truly, Henry R. RoGers. 


Miss Gertrude H. Draper, who had been declared hope- 
lessly incurable, had been for years a victim to the far- 
reaching and excruciating pains attendant on serious 
kidney and liver troubles. Prominent physicians in 
Boston, San Francisco and Havana had despaired of re- 
lieving her sufferings, and had declared themselves ut- 
terly unable to restore her to complete health. Her 
blood was so impoverished, her nervous system so run 
down, her appetite so variable, her indigestion so miser- 


able, that many times, despite her Christian resignation, 
| she almost prayed for death. 


This was her condition when, at the suggestion of a 
friend, she placed herself under the care of Dr. Henry R. 
After the first few doses of Royal Herbs, Miss 
Draper’s nervous headaches began to disappear ; for the 
first time in years she wanted to eat, and did eat without 
discomfort. Additional doses of this marvelous medicine 
produced still more amazing results. Her nervous sys- 
tem was restored to its normal condition, her appetite in- 
creased, her strength returned, the dreadful constipation, 
which had brought untold agony in its train, disappeared, 


| and Nature acted in its own gentle, regular way. 


And this wonderful change was caused by Rogers’ 
Royal Herbs and by Rogers’ Royal Nervine and Tonie, 
which Miss Draper uses still, and which are filling out the 
once attenuated form, and flushing with health, and con- 
sequent happiness, her once sunken and pallid cheeks. 

It is Rogers’ Royal Herbs, just the same pure remedy 
which is now offered you, which will cure constipation, 
give a perfect and natural action to the stomach and 
bowels, strengthen and invigorate, and in making you 
healthy, make you happy, too, for it will clear your skin, 
brighten your eyes, sweeten your breath, fill out your 
sunken figure, and yet, wonderful to relate, it will reduce 


| superfluous flesh! This may seem at variance with the 


laws of physiology and medicine, but it is strictly true in 
regard to Royal Herbs, for so nicely are its ingredients 
blended, so delicately are they adjusted to meet the re- 
quirements of loss and supply in the human system, that 


it becomes a regulator of all the functions of assimilation 
and secretion. 


Royal Herbs may, therefore, be taken every night for 
years with benefit and safety, both by those who are high 
livers and those who follow sedentary lives. 

Royal Herbs is thus invaluable to all, for it promotes 
excretion, removing poisonous substances from the sys- 
tem, while at the same time so nourishing are its prop- 
erties as food, that no weakness nor loss of strength results 
from its free action upon the bowels. 


DR. HENRY RICHARDSON ROGERS. 


Cleanse your system and purify your Liood by a con- ! 
stant use of Rogers’ Royal Herbs. 

All first-class druggists keep Rogers’ Royal Herbs, Dry 
and Liqgum, but if the one to whom you apply does not, 
write direct to the Rogers Royal Remedies Co., 41 Essex 
Street, Boston, Mass., and it will be sent you at once, 
free of express charges, on receipt of the price, $1. 


FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


Rogers’ Royal Herbs is unequaled. The tea prepared 
from the Royal Herbs cures all skin diseases by eliminat- 
ing all impurities of the blood. It opens the pores and 
the other natural sewers of the body, freeing the system 
from all poisonous matters. 

There are no poisonous substances in the Royal Herbs 
to injure the system. It acts, not by forcing or opposing 
Nature, but by aiding Nature’s functions to perform them- 
selves. 

Rogers’ Royal Herbs is not a purgative. It acts 
gently, gradually and naturally, and is a positive cure 
for constipation. ; 

Few women at this trying season fail to feel the need of 
a palatable tonic which will give tone to the stomach, 
purify the blood, regulate the bowels and stomach, and, 
as a direct consequence, bring the glow and bloom of 
health to the rounded cheek, the freshness of youth to 
the complexion, and the brightness of health and happi- 
ness to the eyes. 

All this and more, too, will result from a continual 
and judicious use of Rogers’ Royal Herbs and Nervine 
Tonic, which are unequaled for purity of ingredients and 
power of producing the desired results. 

The immediate cause of Sallowness, liching, Eruptions, 
Pimples, Tetter, Blotches, Salt-rheum, Blackheads, etc., is due 


to an obstruction of the pores of the skin, by which per- 
spiration is arrested and confined in and under the skin. 
External applications may aid in their removal, but can 


never accomplish it. Such“defects are not, like beauty, 
‘‘skin deep.” Their origin lies deep within the system. 
The blood must be purified, a free cirenlation must be 
produced, impoverished blood must be enriched, a heavy, 
sluggish, heated blood must be cooled and thinned, the 
natural action of the bowels must be restored, and ‘‘ good 
digestion must wait on appetite,” as Shakespeare tells 
us. All this is accomplished by the use of Rogers’ Royal 
Herbs, by which a thin, unhealthy, dyspeptic and sallow 
woman may be enabled to bloom like the rose, and be 
an ornament to her home, a delight to her husband and 
a blessing to herself in health and content. 

Rogers’ Royal Herbs combines excellence with purity. 
Only try it. If its continued and judicious use does not 
accomplish all that is promised, do not buy it again. 

A visible improvement should follow the first few doses. 
Tf it does not, however, continue its daily use for some 
time. Even the most stubborn case must yield to Rogers’ 

toyal Herbs and Nervine Tonic, which have never failed, 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Derrort, Micz. 
Dr. Henry R. Rocers, Dear Sir: Please send me half a dozen 
ackages of Royal Herbs and a half-dozen bottles of the Royal 
Gorviba, Nothing I have ever used has done me so much good, 
My headaches have ceased entirely, that feeling of utter fatigue 
and indifference to everything, even my business, has disappeared, 
and I awake each day ful of energy and spirit. I feel that I 
owe this amazing change entirely to you and aaa Royal Herbs, 
When I began taking the Royal Herbs my appetite was miserable, 
my liver torpid, my bowels irregular and inactive, and my general 
condition without life or energy. Now, thanks to Rogers’ Royal 
Herbs, I am literallya new man. You can refer to me any one 
who wants an indorsement of your wonderful Royal Herds. I am 
not selfish enough to willingly Sy he any one of the benefit of 
my experience with your Royal Remedies. Inclosed please find 

check for goods ordered, which please send at once. 
Yours, truly, CHARLES Henry Lozivr. 
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I have been a great sufferer from heart-burn and water-brash, 
the worst form of dyspepsia, but could get no relief. It had grown 
so bad that it was a positive dread for me to go to my meals. My 
suffering was so great after eating that life had lost all its pleas- 
ures, and I could find no relief until I met Dr. Rogers and com- 
menced taking his Royal Herbs. I must say it has performed 
wonders with me, for I can now eat my meals and enjoy them 
without any after uistress. The Herbs took all the bile out of my 
stomach, and caused my liver to act freely, so that I am now entire- 
ly well. I hope, Dr. Rogers, that your Royal Herbs will have a great 
sale, for everybody ought to have it who is suffering as I was. 

Yours, very. gratefully, ifary E, LEwIs. 


684 TREMONT STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. Henry R. Rocers, Dear Srr: Is it true that you are about 


| to put upon the market those wonderful preparations you have so 


long and successfully used in your private practice? If it is, I 
want to add my earnest recommendation, and tell you what they 
have done for me. Your Royal Herbs, which I have taken for a 
long time, has completely conquered my stubborn stomach troub- 
les. Once I could not eat without dreading the after distress. My 
digestion was wretched, and when I dared satisfy my hunger, the 
most violent irritation of the stomach and an awful headache fol- 
lowed. I have taken your Royal Herbs faithfully, as directed, and 
I feel splendid. I not only eat, but enjoy my meals, and no dis- 
tress nor headache comes to make me suffer. I would like to tell 
all the world what Rogers’ Royal Remedies have done for me, 
my gaan and gratefully, Mrs, M, A. DRAPER. 
CANTON, Mass. 


Dr. Henry R. Rocers: It gives me real pleasure to testify to 
the value of your Royal Herbs. They have done wonders in clear- 
ing my stomach, opening my bowels, and giving me an appetite. 
After each dose I feel as fresh and light as air. Indeed, I was 
never so well nor so cheerful in all my life as I have been ever 
since I began to take Rogers’ Royal Herbs. 

Yours, most truly, 

CANTON, Mass, 


Mary CAMPBELL. 


We guarantee all of our remedies to be all that we 
claim for them, and will cheerfully refund the money to 
any one who takes them as we direct without receiving 
benefit. 

Rogers’ Royal Nervine Tonic allays nervousness, gives 
rest and refreshment to the tired brain, invigorates the 
wearied body, and not only soothes, but permanently re- 
moves all irritation of the nerves. 

It is an unfailing cure for sleeplessness. 

It corrects the digestive organs. 

It increases and regulates the appetite. 

It prevents flatulency or gas in the stomach after eating. 

It is extremely palatable to the taste, and attractive to 
the eye, resembling a rich, red wine—but it is guaranteed 
to be absolutely free from all injurious substances. 

It destroys the craving fur strong drink, substituting for 
that injurious stimulation the splendid exhilarution of good 
digestion, free circulation and perfect health. 

When your brain is overworked through strain of anx- 
iety and press of business, when your head throbs with 
sickening pain, Royal Nervine Tonic will give new vigor 
to the nerves and build up and reinvigorate the whole 
system in the same way as if the partaker thereof had 
benefited by a sharp walk or ride on horseback. 

Royal Nervine Tonic is warranted on the manufact- 
urers’ professional honor to be «bsolut-ty free from all 
mineral or poisonous drugs. 

It is made of the best and purest vegetable materials, 
and the company not only permits, but desires, any repu- 
table chemist to select any one of the Royal Remedies 
from the general stock for the strictest analysis, to prove 
that they contain no subs(a .ce whatever in the least degree 
injurious, 

Do not permit your druggist to foist upon you some 
other preparation when you ask for Rogers’ Royal Nerv- 
ine Tonic. Insist on having it alone. If it cannot be pro- 
cured near you, write direct to the manufacturer, Rogers’ 
Royal Remedies Co., 41 to 45 Essex Street, Boston, Mass., 
who will send it at once on receipt of the price, $1, free 
of express charge. Rogers’ Royal Herbs sent by mail. 
All other Royal Remedies by express. For sale by drug- 
gists. 
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EXPECTATION,— FROM THE PAINTING BY NICZEX. 


